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PREFACE 


A NE^ edition of this book has allowed me to bring the 
narrative down to the Peace Conference at Versailles. I 
have also now added chapters on the course of English and 
British history. I had at first excluded the story of our own 
island from my survey, on the ground that readers of this 
book were likely to be already acquainted with the course of 
English history, and that histories of England and Britain, of 
every size and tendency, already abounded. But from the first 
friends and critics urged that the usefulness of the book would 
be increased by chapters dealing with the development of our 
own fortunes, and I have come to believe that they were right, 

I have adopted, in writing these chapters, a rather different 
method from that which I had followed in the others. In the 
European chapters I avoided anything like allusion or dis- 
cussion of doubtful points, and assumed that my readers had 
little or no previous knowledge of the subject. But in the 
chapters on England and Great Britain I have imagined 
myself to be writing for those who are already acquainted 
with the outlines of English history, and I have kept usually 
in view a compaiison between the development of England 
and that of other European countries. I have also tried to 
suggest certain points of view rather than to give a detailed 
narrative, which in the space at my disposal was impossible. 

There is another method of presenting general European 
history, practised both in Germany and in France, which has 
failed to recommend itself to me. There are books in both 
languages, of high credit and wide circulation, in which 
the main theme is a fairly full narrative of national history, 
differing in no marked way from that of the ordinary histories; 
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while the events of other countries are brought in from time 
to time as a sort of appendix to the national story. I cannot 
see that much is gained by this method. Events are not pre- 
sented in their true proportions or in correct perspective, if 
they are always looked at from Berlin or Paris; and the 
attempt to judge them ail from the meridian of London would 
be even less successful. If the history of Euiope is worth 
study it is because the subject has a unity in itself^ apart from 
that which belongs to the life of any particular state. Its 
;4reat service is to correct national egotism, to allow of un- 
, biassed comparisons between different systems of life and 
’government, and to emphasize the interdependence of the 
different elements of the commonwealth of Europe. None of 
these objects can be attained if the point of view of a single 
state IS maintained throughout. 

I have tried to avoid making my book a compendium ot 
dates and facts. Such books have their great value,, and 
Freeman’s “ History of Europe ” still occupies an honoured 
place on the shelves of most students of history. But my aim 
has been a different one. What has been said of the artist — 
that his greatness is shown as much by what he leaves out 
as by what he puts in”— may be applied even to the humble 
labours of the writer of an histoiical text-book. My hope is 
that I have not mentioned names or events unless their im- 
portance or significance is made apparent in the text. I know 
that there are many great statesmen and many great battles, 
of which there is no mention in this volume. 

I trust that no one will think that the serious character of 
the book is diminished by the fact that I have put a poetical 
quotation at the beginning and at the end. I have always felt 
that the wider the survey of history the stronger is the appeal 
which it makes to the feelings and the imagination, and that 
the most rig^d application of historical science (if there be an 
historical science) cannot prevent history, when regarded as a 
whole, from drawing near to poetry. The famous chorus from 
Sophocles seems to me to give, as nothing else does, the 
wonder of man’s record on earth ; and Wordsworth’s sonnet 
IS the best expression that I have found of the sentiment with 
which a student of history naturally regards the future. 
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I have received much help from friends in the production 
of this book. Professor Appleton, of ShefHeld, and Professor 
Hearnshaw, of King’s College, London, were kind enough to 
examine the proofs of the first edition. Miss A. M. Cooke, 
my colleague at Leeds, and Dr. G, S. Veitch of Liverpool 
University, have gone through the chapters on English History. 
Major F. R. Dale, M.C., D.S.O., Headmaster of Plymouth 
Grammar School, gave me advice on the last chapter. M7 
old pupil, Miss A. M. Evans, M.A., of the Normal College, 
Bangor, prepared the index for me. To all of these I tender 
my hearty thanks. 

Lbeds Univebsity, 

1920. 
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PAET II 

THE MIDDLE AGES 
CHAPTER I 

The Final Triumph of the Christian Church within 
the Roman Empire 

The religious measures of Constantine encountered no great 
opposition during his lifetime ; the Pagan leaders and priests 
seem to have seen the rise of Christianity to a position of pre- 
eminence, if not with equanimity, at any rate, without any 
attempt at resistance. Yet the change was so great, and 
Paganism in its various forms was so linked with the life of 
the people, that it was not likely to disappear without some sort 
of struggle. Nor could it be said that the life of the emperor 
himself, during its latter part especially, was such as to 
recommend the Paith that he had adopted. He was, we 
have seen, a vigorous soldier and an excellent 
ruler ; but his domestic life was as unfortunate as accession 
that of the worst emperors in the Imperial series. 

His last years were troubled by plots and conspiracies, and 
both the son and the wife of the emperor were executed 
on suspicion of complicity. Upon his death, in 337, the 
palace was for some time agitated by plots and struggles of 
the most violent kind, until, in 350, Constantins, the son of 
Constantine, reigned alone. We need not, however, pause to 
notice any of the details of the following years : we reach 
a more important event, when, in the year 355, Julian, the 
cousin of the emperor, was associated with him in the task of 
government. 

The career of Julian is interesting in many 
must have been a soldier of rare abihty ; in C 013 
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tTie BMne frontier lie invaded Germany again and again, and 
clearly showed that the superiority of Roman arms and 
discipline under a good general was not yet over. Between 
Julian and Constantins, who had put to death a number of 
Julian’s relations and friends, there was naturally suspicion 
and friction; and in 359 Julian’s legions, being ordered to 
move from their homes on the Rhine frontier to defend the 
Euphrates against a threatened incursion of the Persians, 
mutinied, and refused to march. In the tumult that followed 
they saluted Julian as emperor, and he at last accepted the 
dangerous title, and thus declared war against Constantins, 
whom he had hitherto served in a subordinate position. 
Julian marched on Constantinople with great rapidity, but 
before he arrived there Constantins had died a natural death, 
and in December, 360, Julian was master of the Roman world. 

The one supreme interest of Julian’s reign is that Paganism 
made a last effort to overthrow the supremacy of the Christian 
The last Church, and to maintain itself as the religion of 
effort of the empire. Many things seem to have contri- 
Paganism, Pagan reaction. The high hopes which 

had been entertained of the peace and prosperity and virtue 
which were to come with the victory of the Christian Church, 
had been bitterly disappointed ; there had been war, civil and 
foreign ; and, as we have seen, the lives of the first Christian 
emperors rivalled in crime those of Nero and Domitian. More 
important probably was the fact that the Christians were now 
bitterly quarrelling with one another. There had, indeed, 
even before the reign of Constantins, been well-marked 
divisions among Christians, and eager rivalry between different 
doctrines and different ideas on Church government, but those 
rivalries and divisions had been intensified very greatly since 
the victory had been won. Africa, especially, was torn 
asunder by a religious struggle which had its obscure origin 
in the action of certain Christian officials at the time of 
Diocletian, who had handed over their sacred books to be 
burnt at the order of the emperor ; but the meaning of the 
original struggle had long been lost, and different Christian 
factions were fighting against one another with a savagery 
which laid a large part of the province waste. Much more 
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serious tliau tMs obscure conflict was tlie great controversy 
which turned upon the definition of the nature of Christ. 
From the first the difficulty had been present with 
the leaders of the Christian Church, and the third rise of 
century had seen various heresies turning on this 
point ; but it is in the fourth century that it came to a head, 
in the greatest of all early heresies which is known as Arianism. 
Arius, who gives his name to the movement, was an eccle- 
siastic of Alexandria, where, more than elsewhere in the 
empire, religious controversy was pursued with heat. Arius 
defined the person of Christ as being of similar substance with 
the Father ; whilst, on the other hand, the orthodox formula 
which was passionately, and in the end triumphantly, cham- 
pioned by Athanasius, declared that Christ was of the same 
substance with, the Father. The diflerence has been by some 
regarded as a small one, and it is certainly a mistake to think 
of Arius as anticipating the views of modern rationalism ; but 
it would seem that in this apparently* verbal controversy, the 
character and the future of the Catholic Church were at stake. 
There was not at first any wide difference in ceremonies 
and ritual between the Arian and the orthodox churches ; 
but if Arianism had triumphed there could have been no 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and no ceremony of the 
Mass : the priesthood would thus have been deprived of 
one of its chief titles to supremacy over the laity, and the 
growth of the Papal monarchy would have been rendered 
more difficult. 

The General Council of Nicsea (325) had declared that the 
Arian views were heretical ; but they were maintained 
nevertheless by great numbers, especially in the east of the 
empire. The authority of Borne was thrown throughout on 
the side of Athanasius. The controversy was not confined to 
professional theologians, but became, in a manner which is 
now difficult to understand, the excitement and passion of all 
classes. In the fury of religious controversy the unity of the 
Christian name was altogether forgotten, and followers of 
Arius pursued those of Athanasius with a bitterness of hatred, 
apparently greater than that which they directed against the 
Pagans. It was not unnatural, therefore, that many should 
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think that it was worth while considering whether, after all, 
some return to Paganism were not advisable. 

It must be noted, too, that the new Paganism was 
something very di:Serent from the old. Cicero or Julius 
The new Csesar — to go no further back — would hardly have 
Paganism, recognized in the views of Julian any resemblance 
to the faiths and the practices which had sat so lightly 
on their own consciences. We have already noticed that 
Paganism during the third century had been adopting a 
mystic tone that had at first been foreign to it, and was 
trying to gain an organization which should give it some 
chance of resisting the episcopal government of the Christian 
Church. All these tendencies culminated in the time of J ulian ; 
he spoke of many gods, but he was himself essentially a 
monotheist, and he was especially devoted to the Sun god or* 
Mithras, in whom he saw '‘the living and beneficent image 
of the intelligent Pather of the world.” What was strongest 
in Paganism was all working in this direction. In the earlier 
centuries of Christianity the Pagans had been " light half- 
believers in their casual creeds,” but now among at least 
a large group of them their faith had become a real passion. 

Julian himself had imbibed these ideas during his residence 
at Athens, which was now again a great centre of education, 
Religious ^ stronghold of the new Paganism. His pro- 
policy of motion to the service of the empire had called 
Julian. reluctantly away, but when he became emperor, 

his chief object was to put into practice the ideas which he 
had so ardently embraced from his Athenian teachers. His 
reign was a short one, and we can hardly tell what his schemes 
would have developed into ; but he declared religious 
toleration for all, and allowed the Jews to rebuild again their 
temple at J erusalem. All Christian symbols disappeared from 
the coins and the inscriptions of the empire ; sacrifice in the 
Pagan temples was renewed again with an ardour which arose 
in many from a desire to please the emperor. Julian, too, 
saw how great an advantage Christianity drew from the 
strictness of its organization and the special training of its 
priesthood, and desired to give to Paganism something of the 
same kind. He insisted on rigid rules of morality for the 
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priests, and proposed to hind them together in a common 
organization. The existence of Christianity did not at first 
seem threatened by these measures ; but if Julian had lived 
much longer he would inevitably have been brought into 
direct conflict with Christianity, for he excluded Christians ^ 
from all teaching posts, preferred Pagans to Christians for 
all ofiS.ces in the State, and deprived the Christian priesthood 
of the financial privileges which had been given to it by 
Constantine, 

The attempt at religious reconstruction was, however, soon 
cut short by military dangers. The Persians at this time 
under their king, Sapor, were a dangerous and an Death of 

aggressive people. It was necessary for Julian to J^han. 

lead the armies of Pome against them. His campaign was 
conducted brilliantly, and for a certain time with success. 
He crossed the Tigris and prepared to strike into the heart 
of Persia, but was forced to retreat by want of supplies, and 
on his way back was killed under obscure circumstances. 

Legend says that his last words were Galilean, thou hast 
conquered,’’ and certainly with the death of Julian passed 
away the last chance for the victory, and even for 
the continued existence of Paganism. The truth thou hast ' 
seems to be that there was not in any large section „ 
of the people of the Eoman Empire any vital ^ 
belief in the old faith, or any strong desire to maintain it. It 
was one of Julian’s most bitter disappointments to find that 
what was to him a passion and an enthusiasm was held by 
the majority of those who surrounded him in a very difierent 
and quite lukewarm fashion. It is clear from the ease with | 
which the extinction of Paganism was carried out that there 
was neither faith nor zeal among its supporters. 

Other important things were happening at this time. 
The Barbarians were forcing their way over the frontiers of the 
empire, but we may turn away from them for the Theo- 
moment, and carry on the religious movement up dosius. 
to the final victory of Christianity. Julian was succeeded by 
emperors who reigned for a short time, and left no enduring 
mark upon the history of the empire ; but then in 379, there 
came to the throne the Emperor Theodosius. His reign is in 
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<,man 7 respects a very important one. We shall see in the 
next chapter how it marks an important stage in the relations 
between the empire and the barbarians. It is a reign, too, 
wtich saw a great step taken towards the completion of the 
majestic fabric of Eoman law, and it is perhaps as co-operator 
in the work of codifying the Eoman law that the name of 
Theodosius most deserves to be remembered with gratitude 
by posterity. In this chapter we are thinking only of his 
religious policy. 

He was a Christian, and a Christian not of the Arian type 
to which most of the emperors since Constantine had belonged, 
but a zealous adherent of Athanasian orthodoxy ; 
end of ^ and it was during his reign that Arianism was finally 
Paganism. and Paganism extinguished. There are 

no striking incidents in the last struggles of Paganism, and 
for the most part the victory of Christianity was won against 
,a very feeble opposition. Paganism found its chief stronghold 
dn the city of Eome itself, and even in the Senate of Eome the 
weakness of Paganism was shown, when, in the year 384, the 
statue of the Goddess of Victory was moved from the Senate 
house. Ten years later Theodosius himself came to Eome. 
A formal debate is reported to have been held in the Senate 
in the presence of the emperor as to whether Jupiter or Christ 
should be regarded as the patron of the city. The emperor’s 
presence left no doubt as to the issue ; the Senate declared for 
Christianity, and that declaration was at once put into effect 
by a series of laws. All Pagan sacrifices were henceforth for- 
bidden upon pain of death, and worship of the old deities of 
Eome, even without sacrifice, was prohibited. The temples 
of the Pagan deities, many of them among the most wonderful 
structures that human hands have reared, were in all parts of 
the Eoman Empire attacked, desecrated, and in many in- 
stances destroyed ; the colunms and marbles of some were 
transferred to Christian Churches, and a few, such for instance 
Disa ear Pantheon in Eome, and the Parthenon at 

ance of Athens, were converted entirely to Christian uses, 
classical and were thus preserved in their entirety. The 
civi iza ion. ^j^^^tory of Christianity was unfortunately accom- 
f panied by acts of vandalism on a scale perhaps unexampled in 
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history, and it was not only stone and carved work that sujSered. 
The poets, and philosophers, and even the historians of classical 
antiquity had been put forward by the Pagan champions as 
rivals of the sacred books of the Christians. It was therefore 
natural that Christianity, in its triumph, should condemn 
these ; and with few exceptions, of which Virgil’s poem is, 
the most important, the great works of classical antiquity 
passed into oblivion from which they were only rescued by 
the dawning of the Eenaissance some thousand years later. 
It is wrong to think of the Middle Ages as being altogether 
a period of darkness ; yet in one sense it is true that they were 
so. The light which had streamed from Greece upon Eome, 
and from Rome upon the w;hole civilized world, could not be 
altogether extinguished ; but to a very large measure it was 
obscured, and the human race suffered thereby a most 
disastrous loss. 

One detail of the life of Theodosius deserves a passing 
notice, for it reveals to us the nature of the new force that had 
entered the world with the triumph of the Christian Church. 
We shall see in the next chapter that Theodosius had 
established good relations with the Goths. He was, there- 
fore, the more exasperated to hear that the people of 
Thessalonica had risen against Gothic soldiers 'phe 
stationed there, and had murdered several officers, humiliation 
The Emperor determined to exact a terrible ^osius be- 
revenge and thousands of the citizens were fore Saint 
slaughtered in cold blood. It was a terrible Ambrose, 
deed, but in itself would not deserve to be chronicled in 
an age that sees so many terrible deeds. What is of importance 
is the protest which it met with and the punishment which it 
incurred. The leading figure in Christianity at this time was 
St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan ; he expressed in strong terms 
his abhorrence for the emperor’s deed, and when the emperor 
presented himself at the Church of Milan, he was excluded by 
the Bishop’s orders from entrance, and from participation in 
the sacraments of the church. Nor was he readmitted into 
the Christian commimion until he had expressed his sorrow 
for what he had done and submitted to public and humiliating 
penance. The successor of Julius Csesar humiliated himself 
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before a priest! The master cf all the legions of Rome 
prostrated himself before the representative of the crucified 
jJew ! No revolution in History is so important as that which 
IS represented by these facts. From this time onward, emperor 
^nd Church, sometimes in alliance and often in opposition, are 
the two great forces of the Middle Ages, and it is not until 
the claims of both of them had been overthrown or weakened 
that the Middle Ages can be said to come to an end. 


The Church histories of Robertson and Milman ; Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; Miss Alice Gardiner’s Life of 
Julian. Gibbon’s treatment of this period is one of the best parts 
of his history, and, in spite of his own strong opinions, surprisingly 
fair. For Arianism, see Professor Gwatkin’s article in the Cambf^ge 
Mediaeval History, Vol. I. 


CHAPTER II 

The Gothic Victories and the End of the Roman 
Empire in the West 

In the last chapter we saw how the Christian Church achieved 
a complete victory over its Pagan opponents. But during 
the years covered by these important events the Roman 
world was also occupied with a great struggle against her 
barbarian foes from beyond the frontier. The victory of the 
phristian Church no doubt contributed to the victory of the 
parbarians, for the attention of the Roman government was 
distracted, and it was not able to devote the whole forces of 
the empire to the struggle against the intruders from the 
north. 

From the year 250 onwards, various races which had 
hitherto stood beyond the frontiers of the empire — most of 
hhem^df ; Germanic origin — forced their way gradually within 
ein|)ire, and many made for themselves permanent homes 
there. These events are sometimes called the barbarian 
invasions, sometimes the migration of the peoples ; it is these 
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events which are nsually alluded to when the Fall of the 
Eoman Empire is spoken of. 

Before we trace the steps by means of which the barbarians 
in their difierent divisions made themselves masters of certain 
parts of the Eoman Empire, it will be well to consider some of 
the general features of the movement. We may notice, in 
the first place, that the barbarian invasions did 
not by any means come as an irresistible flood; character- 
there was no single moment when the defences of isticsofthe 
the empire fell, and the barbarians rushed in.^ The 
Eomans, indeed, maintained for a long time their 
military superiority over these enemies. But in spite 
of the Eoman victories the barbarians gradually pushed 
forward, and soaking into the Eoman Empire rather than 
overwhelming it, they dispossessed the Eoman authorities, 
and made themselves masters of some of the fairest provinces 
of the empire. We may note further that these barbarians 
had nearly all of them been in the service of the empire, 
before they became its enemies and conquered it. We have 
noted already the Eoman practice of enrolling in their ranks 
soldiers from beyond the frontiers, and we have said that in 
this way dangerous lessons as to Eoman discipline and tactics 
were carried back beyond the frontiers. The victories of the 
barbarians were due very largely to the fact that they had 
learned from and in the Eoman armies the methods of warfare 
which they now used against them. It is also curious to note 
that these invaders who are represented, and for the most 
part rightly, as courageous warriors, were in nearly all cases 
themselves fleeing from a more dangerous foe. They flung 
themselves upon the empire partly, doubtless, because the 
defences of the empire were growing weaker, and they desired 
to possess themselves of its wealth, but largely also because 

^ It may be noted that Milton’s fine lines (P.L., I. 356)— 

“A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins to pass 
Ehene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands,” 

give a misleading impression of the movement. 
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they were attacked in the rear by an enemy more numerous, 
more warlike, and much more barbarous than themselves, and 
were driven by defeat to find a refuge within the empire. 

The word barbarian is in itself often misleading. The 
invaders of the Eoman Empire were far behind the Komans 
Character culture and knowledge, but they were nearly all 
of the of them ready to receive what Eome could teach. 
Goths. They were impressed by the knowledge and the 
splendour and the order of the Eoman world, and were not 
anxious to destroy Eoman civilization but rather themselves to 
claim a part in it. This is especially true of the Goths, who 
were the first to gain decisive victories over Eome, and whose 
name is sometimes used to cover the whole of the barbarian 
invaders. Since they had attacked Eome in the third century 
they had settled in a loosely organized kingdom which stretched 
across the centre of Europe from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
and had its chief seat of authority near the Crimea. * When 
first the Eomans knew them they were heathens, but when, 
100 years later, they invaded the empire again, they had 
accepted the teaching of Christianity. The great missionary 
Ulfilas Goths was Ulfilas (311--381), who lived in 

Constantinople at the time when the city was 
Arian, and had himself learnt Christianity in the Arian form. 
It was in that form that he carried it back to his fellow- 
countrymen, hardly aware probably of the gulf which sepa- 
rated Arianism from orthodoxy, and little dreaming of the 
consequences that would flow to the Gothic nations from their 
acceptance of the Arian heresy. He translated the Bible 
into Gothic, and the new faith seems to have spread, with great 
rapidity, and without encountering serious dfficulties, to the 
whole Gothic xace.^ The Goths, then, of the fourth century, 
were ' Christians whose lives often did credit to the religion 
which they professed. ' They were probably not much lower 
in the scale of culture than the English in the days before 
Alfred the Great, and they were ready beyond any other people 
to absorb the civilization of the Eomans. 

They were attacked in their homes in central Europe about 
the year 374 by the Huns, a central Asiatic race of Tartar 
origin, which now, driven by some unknown impulse, flung 
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itself upon Europe. The Goths were overwhelmed on the 
banks of the river Dniester \ and soon they came down to the 
Danube, imploring the Romans to admit them. 

There were many Goths already within the 
bounds of the empire; the northern parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula were devastated by war and largely uncultivated ; 
and the demand of the Goths was granted. In 
376 they began to pour into the lands south of the admitted 
Danube, as many in numbers, says a contemporary, into the 
as the sands of the seashore. The emperor, ^ 

Valens, who had granted them permission to come, was 
alarmed at their unexpected numbers, and soon destroyed by 
his suspicious and irritating policy the friendly feeling which 
he had created by admitting them. War soon broke out 
between the Goths and the Romans, and in 378 battle of 
there came the decisive battle of Hadrianople. Hadria- 
The Romans were the attacking party, and at 378- 
first victory seemed likely to crown their efforts, but then’ 
they were overwhelmed by the unexpected attack of a large 
body of Gothic cavalry, and their army was utterly broken. 
It was a defeat as complete as that which the Romans had 
suffered at Cannse from Hannibal, but from this defeat there 
was no recovery; the Romans had lost « their old elasticity 
and endurance, and, though the Romans in the future some- 
times gained victories against their barbarian foes, the tide 
of success ran, from this date, more and more decisively 
against them. 

The death of their leader and the outbreak of plague 
prevented the Goths from reaping as great advantages from 
their victory as might have been expected, and in Theodosius 
383 the emperor, Theodosius, after having gained and the 
some successes against them, made with them an 
important treaty. By this treaty a large territory in Thrace 
and in Asia Minor was to be ceded to them, and they on their 
side promised to provide the Roman armies with forty thousand 
men, who were to be commanded by Gothic officers, but were 
bo be subject to the general direction of the Roman emperor. 
It was a dangerous experiment, thus to turn the victorious 
enemies of the empire into its defenders^; but while Theodosius 
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lived the arrangement worked well, and had he found 
efficient successors, might have proved a permanent gain. 

But on his death in 395 the empire was divided 
between his sons Arcadius, who reigned at Com 
nople : stantinople, and Honorius, who reigned in Italy. 

is interesting to note that though Honorius 
reigned in Italy he did not reside in Rome. 
Rome was no longer thought impregnable, and the 
emperors therefore, from this time on, preferred to live 
in Ravenna, a city with no beauty of situation, situated 
among dreary marshes and fever-haunted swamps, but for 
this very reason safer against an invader than the proud city 
of the seven hills. The transference of the capital from Rome 
to Ravenna was not the only thing which marked the decadence 

Barbarians Roman power, for more and more the 

in the Romans entrusted their defence against the bar- 

Roman barians into the hands of men of barbarian origin. 
Army. Isxge a body of Groths had been 

admitted into the Roman armies, but apart from this, we find 
that there were vast numbers of barbarians serving in the 
Roman legions, and that not only the soldiers but even the 
officers and the highest generals are usually men not of Roman, 
but of barbarian birth. 

The year 395 which saw the death of Theodosius and the 
succession of his feeble sons, saw also the elevation to the 
Alaric, the Gothic monarchy of the great Alaric, the most 
Visigoth, famous name in the^ whole of Gothic history. He 
belonged to the Visigoths or Western Goths. He was a 
man ambitious and ardent in war, but at the same time 
honourable in his dealings, and a sincere Christian. He was 
on bad terms with the Eastern Empire, and his first enterprise, 
directed against Constantinople, was foiled by the fortifications 
of the city. He marched southward into Greece, and after 
having done great damage there, he returned back and settled 
in the Northwest of the Balkan Peninsula. Then in 401 he 
Alaric m turned his attention Westward to Italy, owing, 
Italy. perhaps, to the incitement of the Emperor Arcadius, 
who wished to relieve his own dominions from so dangerous a 
neighbour. Alaric was not by any means always, or at once, 
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victorious in Italy. He was met in the neighbourliood of 
Verona by Stilicho, the Vandal chieftain of the Eoman armies, 
and was defeated and driven out of Italy with considerable 
loss. Stilicho enjoyed a great triumph, and boasted that the 
race of the Goths had been for ever destroyed. But a few 
years later came an event which opened up a prospect of easy 
success to Alaric. The Eoman emperor was naturally jealous 
of his great soldier, whose influence doubtless left little real 
power to the weakling who sat on the Imperial throne. In 
408 Stilicho was put to death by the emperor’s Murder of 
orders, and his soldiers thereupon indignantly Stilicho. 
refused to serve the emperor any longer and streamed in many 
thousands into the armies of Alaric. Thus, when Alaric re- 
invaded Italy in the year 408 there was neither a general nor 
an army to resist him. He passed down through Italy, making 
no attempt upon Eavenna, and arrived before Eome. Thrice 
he laid siege to Eome, and had he wished to do so, he might 
have mastered the city some time before he did. But it is 
a striking feature of Alaric’s character that he admired the 
civilization of Eome, while he fought against her armies, and 
desired nothing better than to And some place of honoui: and 
of power within the limits of the Eoman dominion. Thus 
the siege of Eome was broken up a first and a second time, 
when Alaric believed that he had gained the position which 
he sought. Disappointed in his hopes and deceived by the 
emperor and the Eomans, he resumed the siege for the third 
time in 410. We know little of the details of these great 
events, for the Goths had no historians, and the Fall of 
Eomans did not care to tell the story of their Rome, 
disaster, but we know that, when the forces of the city had 
been reduced by starvation, Alaric assaulted the gates, and 
at last the barbarian made himself master of the most famous 
of the world’s cities. There was no doubt slaughter, and 
there was plunder, but Alaric kept his soldiers in some order, 
and soon passed out from Eome to complete the Death of 
conquest of Southern Italy, and there, in the far Alaric 
South a fatal disease fell upon him, and he died and was buried 
in the river bed of the Busento, whose waters were turned aside 
by the labour of his army to allow of the preparation of his grave. 
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Alaric’s conquest of Eome is in no sense the end of the 
Roman Empire, and yet of the events that lead to the dis- 
EfFects of of the Roman Empire in the West, 

the fall of it is the most striking and perhaps the most im- 
Rome. portant. So great was the fame of Eome, so 
general the belief which identified Eome with the world's 
government, that its fall was an event which seemed to show 
men that the very foundations of the society which they knew 
were being shaken under them. The Christians specially had 
to meet the charge that Rome, victorious while she held to 
her old gods, had fallen as soon as she accepted Christianity ; 
and it was to meet this charge that St. Augustine, one of the 
greatest figures in the early history of Christianity, wrote his 
book. The City of God, The death of Alaric relieved the 
Roman world from the pressure of a great danger, for the 
Visigoths, deprived of their leader, were far less dangerous. 
Yet there was no sign of any recovery of the power of Eome, 
or of any probability that she would be able to drive the 
barbarians from their territories. Rather, other barbarians 
followed in the tracks of Alaric and the Visigoths, until before 
long all Roman territories west of the Adriatic passed into 
the hands of one or other of barbarian races, and at last 
the Imperial name, after having been reduced to the 
most empty form, entirely disappeared in the West. The 
successor of Alaric as king of the Goths was Ataulfus. 
He procured the hand of Galla Placidia, the daughter of the 
TheVisi- Theodosius, and by her Ataulfus was 

goths in induced to leave Italy, and to establish a Visigothic 
Gaul and kingdom in the south of Gaul and the north of 
^ ■ Spain. There it endured for three centuries until 

finally it was overthrov^Bi, not by the Roman power, but by 
new and more strenuous barbarian swarms. 

Meanwhile, another barbarian race cut off from Rome one of 
her fairest provinces. Africa had become, under Roman rule, 
one of the most civilized parts of the empire, and it contributed 
jjjg much especially to the literature and the organiza- 

Vandals tion of the Christian Church. In 429 the province 
in Africa, Africa was over-run by the army of the Vandals. 
The Vandals were akin to the Goths, and had at first been 
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considered more sluggish and unwarlike than tie men 
who had followed Alaric on his great enterprise. They had, 
however, under their leader Genseric, marched through Gaul, 
and made themselves masters of large districts of Spain, and 
it was from Spain that they were invited into the province 
of Africa in consequence of disputes between the Governor 
of that province and Borne. They made themselves masters 
of the land with surprising ease, though the chief city, Carthage, 
did not fall into their hands until 439. The Yandals make 
none of the appeals to our sympathy that are made by the 
Visigoths ; they were a cruel, plundering, piratical horde, and 
the civilization of Africa was almost effaced by their conquest, 
though that conquest would hardly have taken place if the 
province had not already been torn asunder by religious feuds. 
It was amidst these disasters that St. Augustine, himself an 
African by birth, and Bishop of the town of Hippo, wrote 
The City of Qod to justify the Christian faith. 

Shortly after the conquering raid of 'the Yandals, came the 
first assaults of an enemy more terrible, and it seemed at first 
more dangerous, than either the Yandals or Goths. 

We have already spoken of the Huns. Victorious 
on the Dniester they had pressed westward, and now began 
to attack the Roman Empire itself. They had in Attila a 
great ruler : his is the one name among the Huns which is 
remembered by posterity. The Huns deserve the name of 
barbarians which is erroneously attributed to the Goths. They 
were a nomad race, not caring to settle long in a single place, 
knowing little of the arts of life, contemptuous of Roman 
civilization, and held together by a rudimentary government, 
ft was only when controlled by some great soldier such as 
Attila undoubtedly was, that they^ecame an overwhelming 
danger to their neighbours. In 446, Attila invaded Attila 
the Eastern Empire, swept along the north of the Gatil. 
Balkan Peninsula, and made his way even to the walls of 
Constantinople. The land became a desert where he passed. 
Then in pursuit of fresh plunder he turned northward, and 
marching through Germany, flung himself in 451 upon the 
frontiers of Ganl. A portion of Gaul was still in the hands of 
Rome, while, as we have seen, a portion of it had also been 
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surrendered to the Visigoths, and as Attila’s assault equally 
threatened Romans and Visigoths, they joined to resist himi 
In 451 the united forces of the Visigoths and the Romans, 
under the last great soldier that the Roman race produced, 
Aetius, met the invading Huns probably near Troyes, though 
the battle which followed has passed into history as the 
battle of Chalons. It resulted in the repulse of Attila ; 
With- saved, and Attila retired by the valley 

dmwal and of the Danube. The Hunnish danger, however, 
death of j^ad only vanished from one point of the Roman 
^ world to re-appear at another, for in 452 Attila 

penetrated through the eastern passes of the Alps and invaded 
Italy. He destroyed the city of Aquileia ; he pushed on as 
far as Milan, and there he was said to have been turned back 
by the supplications of Rope Leo and the religious awe which 
was connected with his name and of&ce. He retired beyond 
the Alps and died in 453. 

But no victory and the death of no single opponent could 
save the Roman world from its barbarian foes. The Roman 
Sack of eniperor at this moment was Valentinian, but it 
Rome by is characteristic of the time that we hardly need 

the Van- to know his name or to consider his character. He 

a s, 455* jealous of Aetius as Honorius had been jealous 
of Stilicho, and in 454 Aetius was murdered. His death 
immediately preceded, though apparently it did not cause, 
the second barbarian occupation of Rome. Genseric, the 
Vandal leader, was settled in Carthage and looked round for 
more plunder. The Vandal power was strong upon the sea, 
and in 455 a Vandal fleet appeared at the mouth of the Tiber 
and a Vandal army marched on Rome. The city could make 
no resistance. Genseric was induced by the entreaties of 
Pope Leo to abstain from massacre ; but he plundered the 
city as it had never been plundered before, and many of the 
treasures of Rome passed to Carthage and disappeared. 

Yet for twenty-one years the phantom of the Imperial name 
still subsisted on Italian soil, and still within the protection of the 
marshes of Ravenna there was some one who called himself 
emperor, and surrounded himself with something of the 
pomp of a Court. But the reality of power during these 
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dreary years rests not with the emperor, but with the great 
soldiers of barbarian origin, who in succession commanded 
his armies and exercised power in his name. In 
476 one of these soldiers, Orestes by name, raised ofthe^ 
his own son, Eomulus Augustulus, to the Imperial Roman ^ 
title, and intended, no doubt, to govern in his 
name. But the real power lay with the soldiers, 
and these men, irritated by an attempt to curtail their pay, 
rose in mutiny under a chieftain called Odoacer. Orestes was 
killed ; his son, the puppet emperor, was deposed ; and Odoacer 
was master of the situation. Had he wished he odoacer 
could have made himself emperor, or have thrust Patrician^ 
that empty honour upon any candidate he chose, 47^* 
but he cared to take neither of these courses. He took the 
Imperial crown and the purple robe and the other insignia 
of office, and sent them to the emperor at Constantinople with 
the intimation that Italy had no further need of an emperor 
of its own, asking only for himself the title of “ Patrician.’’ 
The application to Constantinople was a recognition of the 
supremacy of the Eastern Emperor over Italy ; but his 
authority was purely nominal, and it was Odoacer who held 
the reality of power. 

Such were the events of 476 ; not important in themselves, 
nor attracting very keenly the attention of contemporaries, 
they nevertheless mark the end of the Roman Empire in the 
West where it had arisen, and wherein its greatest strength 
had been found. It is not indeed the end of the Roman 
Empire, for the rulers at Constantinople still called themselves 
Roman emperors, and the empire continued to exist there in 
changing forms, for close on a thousand years. But in the 
lands west of the Adriatic Sea the Roman Empire passed away. 
Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and Italy itself were in the 
hands of the barbarians. The emperors in Constantinople did 
not acquiesce in the new state of things. They regarded 
Yandals and Visigoths and the government of Odoacer as 
intruders on territory that belonged of right to them ; and 
soon, as we shall see, an attempt was made, attended with 
brilliant though transitory success, to reconquer the lost lands 
of the West. But the ruler of Constantinople had no hold 
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on the loyalty of the Western people, alien from himself in race, 
language, and character. The future of Western Europe lay 
with the barbarian peoples, who soon were to be reckoned as 
barbarians no longer. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire* Hodgkin’s 
Italy and her Invaders gives a brilliant narrative of these events 
which is a great contrast in style to Gibbon’s history. Hodgkin’s 
Dynasty of Theodosius consists of lectures summarizing the history 
of the time. Bradley’s Ooths in the Stories of the Nations is a useful 
r4sum6. Bury’s Later Roman Empire. 


CHAPTER III 

Italy in the Sixth Century 

The victory of Odoacer left Italy completely in his hands, 
but he was almost immediately challenged by a new barbarian 
Theodoric Ostrogoths. These were closely related 

and the in race to the Visigoths, whose career we have 
Ostrogoths. ^],aced. . They had been forced to serve in the 
ranks of the Huns, and had shared in the triumph and the 
re^wulse of Attila. They had been for some time settled on 
the Eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea, and Theodoric, their 
great ruler, had resided for ten years at Constantinople, at 
first as a hostage, and then as the ally or servant of the emperor. 
This long experience of the government and the land, the 
religion and society, the strength and the weakness of tfie 
Imperial capital, exercised a far-reaching influence oi? "all 
Theodoric’s career. In 489 he invaded Italy i>t its mosfe 
vulnerable point, through the passes that is of the north-east. 
He had been urged on to the exploit by the Emperor Zeno, 
who desired to overthrow — by whatever means — ^the usurping 
power of Odoacer.^ 

The Ostrogoths were victorious after a long and confused 
struggle. Odoacer was defeated in three battles ; he retired 
to Ravenna and defended himself there for some time, but 
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the city was forced by famine to surrender, and Odoacer was 
treacherously slain by the conqueror. Theodoric was ma»ster 
of Italy. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was king of Italy from 489 to 
526, and his reign presents many features novel and interesting. 
The centuries from the second to the eighth show 
us for the most part nothing but the failure of the structive 
old Eoman order and government in the Western 
world ; but the career of Theodoric shows us an 
attempt, for some time successful, to build as well as to destroy, 
and to create a stable order out of the ruins of the Eoman 
Empire by the energy of the Goths. 

He fixed his capital at Eavenna, and that strange city of 
the marshes, already decorated by various churches and public 
buildings, received notable additions to its archi- 
tecture from him. In his buildings and in his 
political work he associated with himself eminent with 
men of Eoman origin. His chief minister was 
Cassiodorus, a Eoman ; his chief secretary was the 
Eoman Boethius, the last important name in Latin literature. 
He assumed the ceremonies and he adopted the forms of 
government which had been developed by the Eastern Empire. 
He aimed at uniting Gothic strength with Eoman culture, and 
he came near to founding a stable state on this promising 
basis. 

His dealings with religion are especially noteworthy. He 
was himself an Arian, and showed no inclination to abandon 
that form of Christianity, which had special attrac- Religious 
tions for the Goths : but he did his utmost to policy, 
establish good relations with the orthodox church, and declared 
hiniself against all measures of persecution. He was on 
friendly terms with the bishops, and he treated the Pope with 
respect, and even with deference. There is no such instance 
of religious toleration in Europe for another thousand years, 
and yet his religious policy was not successful. The Catholic 
Church claimed exclusive dominion, and was quite unwilling 
to tolerate the separate existence of an Arian Church in Italy. 
It remained aloof and hostile ; and thus the force of religion, 
usually the strongest uniting force in the Middle Ages., 
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worked in Italy for disruption and estrangement. Among tke 
causes of the failure of Tkeodoric’s plans his Arianism was one 
of the chief. 

The Ostrogoths occupied, for the most part, the country 
districts. One-third of Italy is said to have been appropriated 
Pros- their use, while the main part of the old Italian 

perity of stock lived in the towns. Until nearly the end of 

Italy. Theodoric’s reign Italy enjoyed unwonted quiet. 

With peace and security, commerce, which had been long 
declining, began to revive. Even the Pope declared that Italy 
breathed again after the tempest of continual wars.'' It 
almost seemed as though the era of war and of invasion was 
over, and there are few promises whose failure history regrets 
more than that which Theodoric's rule for a time held up. Ho 
ruled with justice and with success. In Italy and in Western 
Europe his was unquestionably the first power. He was 
related by marriage or alliance to most of the barbarian states 
which had recently been formed : with the Burgundian, the 
Frank, the Visigoth, the Vandal ; and he exercised over them 
a sort of precedence. 

Yet the last years of his reign present us with a disastrous 
contrast. The old Roman population and the Church remained 
still hostile ; and as Theodoric drew towards old 
J^h^lasr question of the succession raised great 

years of^ dijficulties. He had only one legitimate daughter, 
and that daughter's husband died. The next 
claimant to the throne’ was a child five years of 
age. Theodoric believed himself to be surrounded by plots, 
and he struck, perhaps blindly and cruelly. Boethius was 
executed. John, the Pope of Rome, was thrown into prison 
under accusation of intrigue with Constantinople and died 
there. Thus the future was full of grave problems when 
Theodoric died in the year 526 . 

To understand the next chapter of Italian history we mUst 
go to Constantinople. There was no sign of decay there; 
'Pile rather the empire seemed to be recovering its 

Empemr strength, and the barbarian' attacks cehsed to 
Justinian, admirable situation of Constanti- 

nople was working its natural effects. The wealth of the 
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Asiatic provinces flowed into tlie city : Syria and Egypt pro- 
vided it witli corn and various sources of wealth. The West 
was indeed lost, but the empire was probably stronger because 
it was smaller. In the year 527 there came to the throne 
Justinian, who reigned until 565. In the long imperial annals 
there is hardly a more conspicuous name than his, though it 
may be doubted whether his triumphs did not bring rather 
harm than good to the empire. He was married to Theodora, 
who was at first a dancer on the stage, and whose rise to the 
Imperial throne was an event unparalleled in the annals of the 
Eoman world. It was her beauty which attracted the emperor 
at first, but she showed later a strength of character and a 
political insight which made* her a worthy helpmate for him. 

The name of Belisarius also will always be closely „ . 

. . jBciisanus. 

associated with that of Justinian. He has been 

called the world’s greatest soldier, and though this is an un- 
tenable exaggeration, lie won amazing victories with apparently 
small resources, and raised the glory of the Eoman arms to a 
height which might seem to rival all that had gone before. 
vThe Imperial armies were composed of many and strange 
elements ; barbarians filled up nearly half the ranks — Huns, 
Gepids, and Heruli — but the empire had also discovered in the 
Isaurians of Asia Minor a population of splendid military 
qualities, and these hardy mountaineers formed the backbone 

of the Eoman armies. The armies of the sixth x 

. JNature 

century oner a strange contrast to those which had of his 
triumphed under Julius Csesar and Trajan. The armies and 
legionary with the famous short sword had dis- 
appeared, and his place was taken by the mounted archer, and 
iA was with this novel weapon that Belisarius won his chief 
victories.^ ; Nor were his armies ever large. It is amazing with 
how few troops he achieved conquests which added vast tracts 
of territory to the dominions of his master. He trusted to 
skilful tactics, to the mobility of his troops and to the rapidity 
* of his marches to overcome the larger and more clumsy masses 
of his barbarian opponents. 

The emperor had serious difficulties with the city popula- 
tion in the early years of his reign, and Belisarius achieved 
his first victories against the unruly mobs of the city, who 
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were excited by religious fanaticism and social distress. 
But when these dangers were past, and he bad become 
Imperial conscious of the strength of his army and his 
reconquest general, he turned towards the reconquest of 
of Africa, those western provinces which he had not ceased 
to regard as his legitimate possessions. It was upon Africa 
that his first blow fell ; and when Belisarius, in 533, landed on 
the African coast he found the Vandals utterly unable to resist 
him. These people of the North, once so terrible under Genseric, 
had become disorganized, luxurious, and incapable of military 
effort. Two battles were enough to decide the fate of the 
rich province, and before the year was over Africa seemed 
firmly joined again to the Imperial fabric. Then from Africa 
Belisarius turned to a greater booty. He passed with 7500 
men to Sicily in 535, and occupied it without difficulty ; then 
in 536 he landed in South Italy. 

The Ostrogoths, like the Vandals, had quickly lost much 
of their early vigour, but they had not fallen so low, and they 
Conquest showed themselves much more capable of recovery, 
of Italy, The cause of the decline is difficult to discover, 
but we have already dwelt on the hostility of the Church, 
and of the Roman population, and victory as usual had 
destroyed something of the unity and vigour which the Ostro- 
goths had possessed when they attacked Italy. Belisarius 
carried all before him. Theodahat and Witigis, the successive 
leaders of the Ostrogoths, showed no skill in the defence. 
Naples and Rome fell. In vain the Goths tried to recapture 
Rome, though their army numbered 150,000, while Belisarius 
had only 5000 soldiers? In 54.0, owing to mutiny in the Gothic 

Ravenna itself, the administra- 
tive capital of Italy, M into the hands of Belisarius. He returned 
to Constantinople and enjoyed a vast triumph. The military 
glory of Justinian seemed the greatest in Europe. We may 
add here, though out of proper chronological order, that )5he 
recovery of the Imperial power extended beyond Africa and 
Italy; a portion of Spain was also conquered, and in 550 
the south-east of that peninsula came into the hands of 
Justinian. 

V But from this time on the fortunes of Justinian and his 
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general began to be somewhat obscured, and the end of his 
reign by no means fulfilled the promise of the early years. 
There was serious financial difficulty. Justinian decline 
was a constant and ambitious builder, and the of Justi- 
great cathedral of Santa Sophia in Constantinople nian’s ^ 
and many churches in Eavenna and elsewhere still 
survive to testify to the skill of the Imperial 
architects ; but the drain of these building operations ex- 
hausted the Imperial Exchequer. Then war came with the 
Persians, and though success in the end attended the Imperial 
armies here also, the Persians were not driven back without a 
struggle. But the true cause of the comparative failure of 
the later years of Justinian’s rule in Italy is probably to be 
found in the condition of Italy itself. The Italians, in their 
dislike of their Ostrogothic rulers, had welcomed the invaders, 
who were at least in name Eomans. But with the war had 
come desolation, famine, and plague. The revived prosperity 
of Italy, which we have noted under Theodoric, gave way to 
misery never surpassed in the unhappy land during the Middle 
Ages, and when the Imperial restoration was completed they 
found that the burden of the new government was much 
greater than that of the old. There were complaints of the 
exactions of the' tax-gatherers, and the general discontent gave, 
the Gothic power a chance of revival. Above all, the Ostro- 
goths found a great leader in Totila, who is, along 
with Theodoric and Alaric, the glory of the Gothic 
name. He was a soldier of real power, and a Christian of 
sincere piety, just and humane beyond the standard of the time. 
Under him the Gothic armies once more spread over Italy. 
Belisarius was sent out to Italy again, but he had not sufficient 
forces at his disposal to stem the tide of Gothic victory. He 
succeeded indeed in reoccupying Eome which had been seized 
and then abandoned by Totila, but the success was transitory. 
He was no longer on good terms with Justinian, and in 548 
he was recalled, and Eome fell once more into Totila’s hands. 

All Italy was subject to Gothic rule with the exception 
of Eavenna, which now as always seemed nearly impregnable 
behind its fortifications and its swamps. The empire, how- 
ever, was not yet resigned to the loss of Italy, and in 652 a 
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larger army was sent over under the command of an old man, 
Parses, once a servant of the palace, but clearly possessed of 
Narses military genius. He marched by land into 

succeeds Italy, and having reached Eavenna, advanced upon 
Belisarius. and at Taginse, near the summit of the 

pass across the Apennines, he met Totila. In the battle that 
followed the Goths were defeated, and Totila died of the 
wounds which he received. There was much fighting after 
this ; but the Goths could not maintain themselves, and in 
the year 653 they applied for permission to leave Italy. It 
was granted, and they marched across the Alps, joined them- 
selves perhaps to the Visigoths,' and disappeared from history. 
Thus Justinian’s reign ended with success. Theodora died in 
648, and in 565 death-«arried ofi both Belisarius and Justinian. 

We have said that it is questionable whether the victories 
of Justinian did not weaken the empire, and whether he should 
not be regarded rather as the cause of the ruin than of the 
restoration of the Imperial power. But there is one task to 
which he set his hand which proved of vastly greater and 
more enduring importance than all the victories of his armies. 
Thecodifi- during his reign and largely through his 

cation of guidance that the work of codifying the laws of 

R^an Rome was brought to an end. The work had been 

begun centuries earher ; it had been carried forward 
by Theodosius, and great Roman lawyers had continuously 
‘laboured at the task. It was now at last concluded, and the 
whole fabric of Roman law was made accessible to the world in 
a form logically arranged and not too large for comprehension 
or reference. Among the forces that acted upon the mediaeval 
world, and indeed upon all the world, from this time forward, 
Roman law was one of the most important. It was not until 
somewhat later that it began to be studied by the nations of 
the West, but when they awoke to its importance, its reason- 
ableness, its justice, and its humanity, seemed to them like a 
second revelation for the guidance of the destinies of man. 

To return to Italy : its reconquest by Narses brought no 
settled order, no prosperity to the country : but it brought a 
heavy burden of taxation ; and when the Imperial armies were 
withdrawn the country was without any strong defence. Soon 
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a new barbarian enemy prepared to take advantage of tlie 
situation. Among those who fought for Parses at Taginae, was 
•pjjg a large band of Lombards, a German race, whose 
Lombards earlier obscure fortunes and wanderings we need 
in Italy. make no effort to trace. They had seen the richness 
of the land, and though they withdrew after the victory had 
been won, fifteen years later they invaded in force. The 
dountry was desolate and helpless. Little help came from the 
East, and little by little the Lombards found themselves, if 
not the masters of the whole peninsula, at least the strongest 
force there. The Lombards did not form a single kingdom, 
like the Visigoths and Ostrogoths. They had indeed a king : 
but they yielded him a doubtful obedience ; and their bands 
spread without plan of campaign or unity of design throughout 
Italy. The Eastern Emperors still clung to important places 
where they held garrisons ; thus Kavenna remained in their 
hands until 742, and they always endeavoured to maintain 
the connection between Kavenna and Kome. They held also 
Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, and important fortresses in 
the heel and toe of Italy ; their navy was supreme, and the 
sea coast was always liable to their raids. But except in the 
places that we have mentioned, the Lombards held sway. 
Their capital was Pavia in the Northern plain, and south of 
the Apennines, Tuscany, and the lands of Central Italy fell 
into their hands. Their power was more loosely organized 
than that of the Visigoths or of the Ostrogoths, and the 
Lombard king from his capital at Pavia in the north held but 
a shadowy control over the Lombard dukes of Trent, Bene^ 
vcnto, and Spoleto. On their first arrival many of the Lom- 
Thereli- bards were heathens, but gradually they adopted 
gion of the Christianity, and though their Christianity was at 
Lombards, Arian type, it passed ultimately into 

orthodox Catholicism. This must be regarded as one of the 
most important facts in the development of their nation. In 
character and in talents they are far less attractive to us than 
their Arian predecessors, the Visigoths and Ostrogoths, and 
they seem to have been more hated by the population of Italy. 
But the religious barrier which separated the Goths from the 
Italians was ultimately removed from between the Italians 
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and the Lombards. The two nations were thus able to blend 
and to intermarry, and whilst the Goths have left little or no 
trace on the development of later Italian history, the Lombards 
have left their name stamped on the northern plain of Italy, 
and have contributed permanent elements to the population 
and the civilization of the peninsula. 


Gibbon and Hodgkin as before. Hodgkin’s Life of Theodoric. 
Dr. Hodgkin has also published a translation of the Letters of Oassio- 
dorus, which are of great value for the administration and ideas of 
Theodoric. For Justinian, in addition to Gibbon, Oman’s Byzan- 
tine Empire is useful. For the codification of Roman law, see 
Gibbon, Ch. XLV. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Constructive Forces of the Middle Ages—the 
Papacy; Islam; the Franks 

All that the Gothic powers had attempted to build had 
proved unstable and transitory, nor were the efforts of the 
Eastern Empire to restore its organization and 
power in Italy and the West successful for long ; of Roman 
the old civilization lay everywhere in ruins. At civilization, 
first sight there seems no sign of any new structure that 
was to emerge from among them. But there is no period 
of history which is merely one of decline and failure, and when 
we look more closely into the sixth and seventh centuries we 
may see already those forces growing which were destined', by 
action and reaction, to produce the characteristic features of 
the Middle Ages. 

It is the organization and the power of religion which mark, 
above all, the Middle Ages, and it is to this topic that we 
must first look. The Christian Church had been xhe Catho- 
progressing uninterruptedly during the ^ whole he Church, 
of its existence, but during the sixth century it began to 
assume a much stronger organization and to exhibit much 
more obvious power. There axe two chief agencies by which 
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it assumed that mighty authority which it was to possess for 
so long : the first is the Monastic system, the second is the 
Papacy. 

Monasticism was no new thing ; long before Christianity 
groups of men and women had withdrawn themselves from 
Orie-ms of world in order to live a purer life. India 
Monasti- knew them well, and even in K-ome the V estal Virgins 
cism. present some analogies to the convents of later 
years. Soon after the rise of Christianity we may observe, 
especially in the east of the empire, the same tendency 
strongly developed. We see hermits fieeing in great numbers 
into the Egyptian deserts; we see individual recluses, such 
as St. Simeon of the Pillar, establishing themselves in various 
forms of solitude and self-denial ; even in Italy we may dimly 
see various groups retiring from the world for religious reasons. 
But what had happened hitherto was spasmodic, without 
discipline and liable to grave excesses. In some instances 
those who called themselves hermits were little better than 
Saint robbers. It was St. Benedict (4:80-54:3) who gave to 
Benedict, monasticism the form in which it proved later to 
be one of the formative forces of European history. He was 
not the founder but he was the law-giver and the organizer of 
monasticism. ' The monasteries which were established under 
his rule marked a great change from the ascetic practices of an 
earlier period. Those who entered them took perpetual vows and 
^ pledged themselves, not for a period, but for life, to celibacy 
and obedience' to their chief. In the second place, their life 
‘was to be one of constant labour, of labour in the Church and 
in the Monastery, but of labour also in the fields ; they were 
the teachers and the farmers of their age. In the third place, 
although the monastic system in Protestant countries is often 
associated with the solitary life, there was nothing against 
which St. Benedict so clearly fought as solitude for the monk. 
His followers lived together, prayed, slept, worked, and taught 
together ; they were to act in every detail, not as individuals, 
but as a community. We may note further — ^though this 
feature is not so important at first as it proved subsequently 
^^to be — ^that each monastery managed its own affairs aid 
^admitted the authority of no bishop of the neighbourhood, 
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but only of tbe bead of the Cburch, tlie Pope bimself. In 
admitting to bis order St. Benedict shows tbe most absolute 
disregard for station, rank, wealth, or race. Within those 
walls at least barbarian and Eoman, bond and free were 
equal. 

The social influence of monasticism was very great, though 
it is difficult exactly to analyse it. The services rendered by 
the monasteries to industry and to agriculture are social 
plain. By establishing convents for women, and influence of 
by allowing women to hold high authority in 
them, it is certain that the position of woman 
was indefinitely raised, nor can it be doubted that, in an 
age when literature and education were sinking lower and 
lower, it was in the monasteries that the sparks were kept alight 
which subsequently lit the revival of learning in Europe. But 
historically the importance of the monasteries is to be seen 
chiefly in the service which they rendered to the spread of 
the Church itself, and especially to the maintenance of the 
authority of the Pope. They were often in conflict xheir 
with the neighbouring bishop, but they always services to 
meached the duty of obedience to the head the papacy, 
ol the whole Church. Each phase in the history of the 
Papacy is characterized by some corresponding development 
of monastic institutions, and each monastery may 'be regarded 
as an outpost or a fortress of the authority of papal Eome. ^ 

Soon after St. Benedict had done his work, the organi- 
zation of the Church, as a whole, received a great impetus 
from one of the greatest of the Popes, Gregory the Gregory 
Great (590-604), who may be regarded as the the Great. 
founder of the Papacy as distinct from the Bishopric^ 
of Eome. It was Gregory from whom came the first impulse 
towards sending the missionaries to England, ^y whose means 
the Faith was planted again in the south of the island, though 
in the north and west it had not been wholly trampled out by 
the invasions of the heathen Saxons. It was also due to his 
eflorts tliat the Lombards drew near to the Catholic Church, 
if they did not quite enter it. Their King Agilulf was an enter- 
prising and ambitious ruler and frequently in conflict with the 
Pope on questions of policy and territory. But his wife, 
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Theodelinda, was a devout Catholic, and through her agency 
the king allowed his eldest son to be baptized as a Catholic, 
and the conversion of the whole race was prepared. 

If we look to his development of the papal power, the chief 
features are these. We see the Pope gaining an authority in Italy 
The growth than that of any other single ruler. The 

of the Bishops of Eome had received from Justinian large 
papacy. powers in secular and judicial matters ; but never 
before had the authority of, the Eoman See been nearly so 
great as it now became. (Italy was still scourged by the 
rivalries and contests of her rulers. The Eastern Empire was 
represented by the Exarch who resided in Eavenna. He was 
in constant strife with the Lombard king in the north, and the 
Lombard dukes in the centre and south of Italy. The Pranks 
— ^that great German race which was destined so powerfully 
to affect the history of Italy — ^were already in occupation of 
certain districts in the north. In the north-east a new Turanian 
race, the Avars, akm to the Huns, poured down on to the Lom- 
bard plain and did frightful damage. The power of the Eastern 
Empire was sinldng, the Lombards were divided against one 
another. Amidst this political chaos the Bishop of Eome, or as 
he musf henceforward be called, the Pope, appeared as protect A 
iof the people and the maintainer of order. The Church, too, 
jadvanced in power and in wealth ; great possessions came into 
its hands, and a large part of the Pope’s energy was devoted to 
the excellent and humane administration of the ‘‘ patrimony of 
St. Peter.” He devoted, too, much attention to the ritual, 
the music, and the services of the Church, and doubtless by 
^^ihese means the Church was able to make an appeal to the 
non-Christian world more powerful than she had hitherto 
made. It was not only what he did but what he was that 
made St. Gregory one of the greatest figures in the early 
history of the Church ; the reverence which was felt for him 
subsequently raised him to the rank of a saint. It is certain 
that the organization of the Church has never lost the trace 
of the impulse given by his powerful hand. 

Gregory never knew of the existence of his most important 
contemporary, for Mahomet (it is of him that we must now 
speak), though thirty-four years old at the time of Gregory’s 
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death, had not yet forced himself and his faith upon the 
attention of mankind. The story of its rise is in every way 
an amazing one. There was little preparation for Mahome- 
it, and its victories were won against enemies danism, 
that seemed strong and well prepared. The Eastern Empire 
had come, in the year 610, into the hands of Heraclius, and 
he proved himself one of the most successful r 
soldiers in the Imperial line. He had to fight ^ 
against the Persians, who had recently invaded Palestine and 
Syria, and he defeated them in a brilliant campaign. 
He penetrated to Nineveh, and in 628 forced peace upon 
the Persian king on terms eminently satisfactory to the empire. 
Yet immediately after these splendid victories the Imperial 
armies came into collision with the forces of Mahomedanism, 
and soon lost in the conflict their former prestige and 
confidence. 

The new religion rose in apart of the world that was almost 
unknown, for Arabia had never ofiered inducement enough 
to the Eomans to try and conquer more than a 
small stretch of it. The inhabitants lived an 
almost nomad life, withdrawn from the attention of civilized 
f owers ; but it was in this unpromising region that Mahome- 
danism arose. The population had been afiected by the 
religious currents of the time; there was some Judaism, 
some Christianity, and along with both, many lingering super- 
stitions of a primitive type. At Mecca special worship was paid 
to a large stone, the Kaaba, which was believed to have fallen 
from heaven. Here in 570 Mahomet was born. He lived for 
some years an uneventful life as camel driver and merchant, 
and at the age of twenty-five married the widow Khadija. 
Soon afterwards his musings and preachings began. We get 
little idea of their power by merely analysing their doctrines, 
yet we know that he preached the existence of one God only, 
and of many prophets, the chief of which were Moses, Jesus, 
and himself ; he insisted on a higher morality than that which 
was habitual among his tribesmen, and he mitigated slavery ; 
he accepted the polygamy which was already in existence, but 
placed restrictions upon it. His character must have been 
one of amazing energy and persuasiveness, and we may catch 
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some sense of tlie power which he exercised over his tribesmen 
from the more personal utterances of the Koran in which his 
preaching is enshrined. He held up with strange oriental 
eloquence the pleasures of heaven and the terrors of hell, and 
his fiery rhetoric allowed no one to doubt his words. We 
may catch perhaps something of the manner of his preaching 
in a passage like the following— 

“ When the Heaven is rent asunder 
And when the stars are scattered 
And when the seas are let loose 
And when the tombs are turned upside down 
The soul shall know what it hath done and left undone, 

O man ! what hath deceived thee respecting thy Lord, the 
Generous, 

Who created thee and fashioned thee and moulded thee aright ? 
Verily the righteous shall be in delight 
And the wicked in Hell-Fire, 

They shall be burnt at it on the day of doom, 

And they shall not be hidden from it. 

What shall teach them what is the Day of Judgment ? 

A day when no soul can avail aught for another, for the 
ordering on that day is with God.” ^ 

In 622 be was driven from Mecca, and bis flight, tbe so- 
called Hegirab, bas been taken ever since by Mabomedans as 
The Hegi- the first year of tbeir era. In bis exile be gathered 
rah, 622. Ills disciples round him and administered to them 
an oath of obedience and of morality. In 630 be re-entered 
Mecca in triumph, and died two years later in 632. 

However we explain it, bis preaching bad kindled a fire in 
tbe hearts of tbe tribesmen of Arabia which made them a 
difierent people, which made them above all things a body of 
warriors, irresistible for over a century by all enemies that 
they met. Tbe idea of propagating tbe faith by the sword is 
implied in much of Mahomet's own words, but he had no time 
to carry any such plan into execution. But after bis death bis 
successors and especially tbe Cabph Omar fell upon the Eoman 
The con- Empire of the East with deadly effect. Tbe empire 
quests of bad just shown itself supremely vigorous and suc- 
Islam. cesslul in war ; but tbe way was prepared for tbe 
acceptance of Mabomedanism in many of tbe provinces by 

^ From Mr. S. Lane-Poole’s version of the Speeches and Table 
Talk of Mohammad^ 
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the furious theological controversies of the time. These were 
far more eagerly prosecuted in the East than in the West, 
and those opinions were embraced by a large part of the 
population which emphasized the unity of God and refused to 
recognize the complete divinity of Christ. These views had 
been combated and denounced by the Popes, but they were 
held by many who now preferred the strong Monotheism of 
Islam to the elaborate theology of Eome. In 634: the province 
of Syria was lost in spite of the efiorts of the Emperor, 
Heraclius ; in 637, Jerusalem was taken and Persia was over- 
whelmed. In 64:0 Eg 5 rpt was conquered, and before the soldier 
emperor, Heraclius, died in the next year, he had seen all his 
early victories more than undone, by this new and strange 
force. With the conquest of Egypt there came a check in 
the advance of Mahomedanism, to be accounted for probably 
by the deserts which lie to the West of that country, but half 
a century later the movement began again. In Conquest of 
695 Carthage was taken by the infidel, and the Carthage, 
imperial power, which, as we saw, Belisarius had planted 
anew' there, availed not to resist it. Westward still the 
Mahomedan horde streamed, and in 711, under their leader, 
Tarik, they crossed the Straits and landed at Gibraltar. 
In two years’ time their bands had occupied the whole of the 
peninsula, had reached the Pyrenees, and were preparing to 
cross that mountain barrier. Would the future show that the 
centre and north of Europe was as powerless to resist as the 
East and the South had been, or would some new power arise 
which would be able to cope with these children of the desert ? 
Such a power was found in the Pranks, and it is to the Pranks 
we must turn as the third great formative force of the early 
Middle Ages 

The Pranks were a German tribe of whom the Eomans 
knew nothing until the third century. They were formed 
probably by a confederation of smaller tribes who The 
took to themselves the name of Pranks. We need Franks, 
not follow their dim early history and their occasional 
raids into the Eoman Empire ; their real history begins 
in 481 with the accession of their king Clovis. At this time 
the home of the Pranks was upon the lower Ekine, both 
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banks of wMck tkey occupied ; those who lived towards the 
sea coast were known as the Salians, those who lived on 
the Ehine in the neighbourhood of Cologne were called 
Condition Ripuarians. Gaul at this time was divided 
of Gaul. amongst various powers. In the valley of the 
Seine and on either side of it the Roman standard 
was still upheld by a patrician of the name of Syagrius, 
and this was the only fragment of the Roman Empire 
left beyond the Alps. South of the Loire was estab- 
lished the kingdom of the Visigoths ; the valley of the Rhone 
and the land to the east of it were in the possession of the 
Burgundians. A little further north, the upper waters of 
the Rhine were in the hands of the Alamanni. Before his 
King- death Clovis had made himself supreme in 
Clovis. all these lands. We need not follow the career 
of conquest by which this great achievement was per- 
formed. There is in his war against the Alamanni, however, 
one incident which outweighs, in its importance for the history 
of the Franks, all his victories. He was married to Clotilda, 
a Burgundian princess and a Christian, and he had vowed that 
if the God of the Christians gave him victory in battle 
he would accept the Christian Faith. He saw in the victory 
which followed the answer to his vow, and he kept his word. 
In 496 he was converted and baptized, and the Frankish 
people followed his lead in religion as they had followed it in 
war. It is a momentous incident. Clovis does not indeed 
seem to have been a much better man after his conversion 
than before ; his career was full of vice and of crime, but the 
■ importance of the incident is that he thus entered into friendly 
relations with the organization of the powerful Catholic Church, 
for it was as a Catholic that he had been baptized. The 
Arianism of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths had contributed 
much to their ruin ; the orthodoxy of Clovis goes far to account 
liox the very difiexent fate of the Frankish power. It is to a 
it great extent by the support and the statesmanship of church- 
[imen that the Frankish monarchs were assisted in the great 
t tasks which awaited them. 

In 511 Clovis fixed his court at Paris, and died, and with 
his death the Frankish power fell rapidly from the high place 
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wliich. lie had won for it, and for a century its record is one of 
civil strife and almost impenetrable confusion. The words of 
Gibbon on this period are justified : '"it would be 
difficult to find in any age more vice and less Franks 
virtue.’’ The royal line of Clovis, which is known alter Clovis, 
as the Merovingian dynasty from a fabled ancestor Merwing, 
inherited little of his power and soon faded into insignificance, 
and, if the weakness of the royal line is strange, still Mayors 
stranger is the emergence by the side of the royal of the 
power, of another force greater than its own, that of 
the mayors of the palace. The origin of these officials is obscure. 
They seem first to have been what their name implies, domestic 
officers connected with the palace of the kings. Before the 
end of the century they came to he more powerful than the 
kings themselves, and, in an age when everything tended to 
become hereditary, their power also was handed on from 
father to son. By the side of the hereditary powerless 
monarchs there thus grew up another line of hereditary 
mayors, vigorous, powerful, and ambitious. The first great 
name among these mayors was Pippin of Heristal, who, in 687, 
by the battle of Testri, nnited again the northern Franks into 
one state lying on both sides of the Ehine. In 714 Pippin of; 
Heristal died and bequeathed his authority to his son, Charlesi 
Martel. 

Charles Martel may be regarded as the founder of the great 
dynasty which was to rise to the first position in Western 
Europe and re-establish there the imperial title. Charles 
The great actions of his life took place in France, 
and his name is closely associated with the destinies 
of that conntry. But it is important to remember that he 
was himself a Frank, a man, that is, of pure German origin,® 
speaking the German tongue, and unconnected with the old, 
Gallo-Roman race. During the whole of his life-time the^ 
destinies of Frankland were in his hands, and it is hard tch 
remember that there was always living at the same time some^ 
phantom king in whose name and by whose authority Charles 
nominally acted. 

The authority of Jihe royal power was by him raised to a 
much higher point. We see him, as we may see every strong 
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ruler of the Middle Ages, struggling with the great nobles of 
the land, and bringing down the barons and the dukes into 
subordination to his authority. Before his death 
the one strong power in the land was that of the 
mayor, speaking in the name of the king. He 
extended the boundaries of Frankland by a series 
of wars beyond the Rhine against the Saxons and the 
Bavarians, and though his work here was not final, it prepared 
the way for the very important conquests of his successors. 
The warm support which he gave to the Catholic Church and 
to the papacy within and beyond his own dominions is typical 
too of his whole house. It was a time of great missionary 
zeal and enterprise; many of the best-known missionaries 
were drawn from our own island, some sprung from the old 
British population, others from the newly converted Saxons. 
Thus in the low lands to the north of the mouth of the Rhine 
English laboured with success, and Holland 

miiion- regards him* as the founder of its faith. Further 
aries in the Rhine we see St. Boniface, an Englishman 

of Devonshire, preaching and carrying the Christian 
religion among German races to the east of the great river. 
The efiorts of these men were seconded by those of the great 
mayors of the Franks, and the missionaries in their turn did not 
a little to increase the prestige and the strength of their patrons. 
Between Charles, therefore, and the papacy there were rela- 
tions of friendliness and mutual support, even before the great 
service which he rendered to the Christian faith by driving 
back the Mahomedan Moors in the battle of Tours (732). 

. Before we speak of this battle it may be noted that just 
about this time the Mahomedan advance was checked both in 
^'“‘■gg^ttle the East and in the West. ' In 718 a great Mahome- 
of Tours, dan army marched against Constantinople, and the 
732 - city seemed in great peril ; the infidel army, how- 

ever, met with a most energetic resistance at the hands of the 
emperor, Leo the Isaurian, and in the end was repulsed from 
the walls of the imperial capital. Then, fourteen years later 
came the great triumph of Charles Martel. The Moors had 
overrun all Spain : they had passed beyond the Pyrenees and 
had taken many of the old Roman cities of the south of Gaul ; 
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thus Carcassone, Nimes, aud Autun fell into tlieir hands. It 
is unquestionable that the Christian civilization in the West 
was in very great danger. The Moors might turn their efiorts 
against the central portion of EranHand, or they might pass • 
through the Alps into Italy and threaten Eome herself. Their 
attack fell upon Aquitaine, the district lying to the south 
of the river Loire. The duke of this land was defeated in 
his first encounter with the Moorish leader, Abderahman. ' 
The forces of Islam poured northward in apparently irresistible ' 
force and threatened the lands of the Loire. The Duke of 
Aquitaine had not been on good terms with Charles Martel, but \ 
now he appealed to him, and in 732, Charles led the Frankish 
forces to his assistance. The allies met the Moors near 
Poitiers, though the battle has always been called the battle 
of Tours. The struggle was a desperate and confused one, 
and when night fell victory did not seem to have declared 
itself, and Charles was prepared to renew the battle the next 
morning ; but the Moors had sufiered more heavily than he 
knew, and in the night they retreated, leaving the battlefield 
and victory to their Christian opponent. It was 
a severe check, and it was followed by others only quence of 
less severe. Town after town was wrested from battle 
their hands ; little by little the whole of the ^ 

South of France came once more into the possession of 
Christian rulers, and for the present the Pyrenees and the 
Bosphorus seemed limits impassable to the Mahomedans. In 
741 Charles Martel died, leaving behind him two children,^ 
Carloman and Pippin, and his territories were divided between 
them. The unity of Frankland was thus threatened, but not 
for long ; Carloman determined to abandon his power, and 
retire for his soul’s health into a monastery, and thus from 747 
onwards. Pippin reigned alone. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; Margoliouth’s 
Life of Mohamet and Mahomedanism, The Speeches and Table Talk 
of Mohammad, by Stanley Lane-Poole (with valuable introduction). 
For St. Benedict and St. Gregory, the Ecclesiastical Histories of 
Milman and Eobertson. St. Benedict’s Rule is in Henderson’s 
Documents of the Middle Ages. For the Franks, see Gibbon and 
Hodgkin. 
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CHAPTER V 

Charlemagne and the New Empire 

The great development that was in store for the power of the 
Franks, and the change of the title of their ruler from mayor 
to king and then from king to emperor, depend upon the 
relation between the Franks and the papacy, and the mutual 
services which each rendered to the other. We must look, 
therefore, first to Italy, and understand the position of the 
papacy there. 

The spiritual authority of the papacy was rising continually 
higher ; the monasteries and the missionaries everywhere 
. asserted the authority of the Pope as supreme 
Church in within the Church ; but in Rome and in Italy the 
Italy in position was full of great difficulties and dangers, 
century^^^ The turbulence of the city and the rivalry of the 
nobles threatened the authority of the Pope within 
the walls of Rome ; and outside of Rome he was continually 
in conflict with the power of the Lombards. The Lombards 
were not organized into a single monarchy : the duchies of 
the South, Spoleto and Benevento, were in practical inde- 
pendence. But the Lombard power had made of late rapid 
Li t r d Liutprand, the Lombard king, was a 

^ * ruler of real power. Nearly all traces of the power 

of the Eastern Empire were swept away in the north of Italy, 
and even Ravenna itself was hard pressed. Liutprand forced 
his authority even upon those territories which the Pope had 
been accustomed to rule as representative of the emperors, 
and the bitter hostility which was expressed by the Pope 
against the Lombards sprang from a rivalry in power and not 
from difierence of faith. The Lombards were indeed by this 
time Christians of the orthodox Catholic type, and yet the 
Popes poured upon them the most bitter invectives; they 
declared that they were '' lepers ” ; that they were '' a race 
cast out from the family of nations,’’ and they doomed them 
with confidence to everlasting punishment. 
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If the papacy was to be safe from Lombard dominion, and 
if it was to enjoy independent rule over any part of Italy, it 
would need to find outside assistance, and yet this 
assistance could hardly come from the Eastern ^pacy and 
Empire. It is true, as we have already seen, that* the Eastern 
the ruler of Constantinople, the Emperor Leo, was 
a good soldier, and had waged a vigorous and suc- 
cessful campaign against the Mahomedans, but a theological 
quarrel prevented the Popes from seeldng assistance at Con- 
stantinople. There had broken out a strange movement, t 
known as Iconoclasm, which bears in many ways a striking 
resemblance to the Protestant movement of eight centuries 
later; it was partly a reaction from the superstition and,| 
asceticism of the Church in the East, and perhaps it was' 
partly due to the influence and the success of Mahomedanism. . 
Those who accepted this new movement rejected the worship, 
of the sacred images, or Icons, which played so large a part * 
in the ceremonies of the Eastern Church; they refused to^ 
worship the Virgin Mary, and they demanded the marriage ' 
of priests. The enthusiasm of the new movement increased ' 
the vigour of the Eastern Empire, but it conflicted directly"' 
with all that was insisted upon most eagerly at Rome. The^^ 
Emperor Leo himself adopted the new ideas, but they were^ 
condemned in 732 by a council at Rome, and the emperor j 
with all those who supported them was solemnly excom- 
municated. Leo died in 741 and was succeeded by a Con- 
stantine, but the movement of Iconoclasm only grew stronger 
under the new ruler, and the breach with Rome grew in 
consequence wider. In 785 the Empress Irene 
mounted the throne by means of murder ; she Empress 
was orthodox, and restored the worship of the Irene and 
sacred Icons. But the relations between Con- jeeno^dasm 
stantinople and the papacy continued very much 
strained, and the Pope would not willingly look for help to 
a dynasty which in his eyes was stained by heresy, by vice, 
and by crime. 

But while relations with the East were thus strained the 
Popes had never hesitated to admit their great indebtedness 
to the mayors of the Franks, and! it was to the mayors of the 
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Franks therefore that they appealed for rescue from the in- 
tolerable pressure which the Lombards were putting upon 
them. Pippin ruled for some ten years as mayor, 
papacy and though during a part of this time the throne of the 
the Franks, was vacant. Then, however, a new king was 

crowned, by name Childerich III. ; but it was clear that this 
The last monarchy must soon cease, and Pippin’s 

of the power and authority were so great that it was only 
Merovin- natural that he should claim the royal title for 
himself. He had unquestionably the power to 
take the crown, and yet the traditional sanctity of the mon- 
archy was still so great that he hesitated as to the manner in 
which the step was to be taken. Here the Pope rendered 
him great assistance. The reigning Pope was Zacharias, a 
powerful ruler to whom the papal authority owed a great 
advance. When the question came from Frankland as to 
whether or no Pippin should be called king, the Pope answered 
without hesitation that he who had the power 'should also 
have the title, and the Pope’s word was sufficient to remove 
all lingering scruples. The king was deposed and tonsured 
Pippin ^ monastery : Pippin was raised upon 

King of the the shoulders of his nobles in the old Frankish 
Franks. manner at Soissons, and was anointed king by 
the English missionary St. Boniface. Then, two years 
later, the successor of Zacharias, Pope Stephen himself, 
came north of the Alps to the Court of Pippin and crowned 
him with his own hands ; henceforth his dynasty reigned with- 
out opposition. It is known by the rather strange name of 
the Carolingian dynasty, a name which is derived from his 
great son, Charles or Charlemagne, and owes its form to the 
Merovingian dynasty which had preceded it. 


So the Pope had made Pippin king, and now Pippin had 
to render to the Pope a great service in return. He was 

Pippin in a^ppealed to for help against the “ unspeakable ” 

f^aly. Lombards, and in 754 a Frankish army passed 
into Italy. The Lombard king, Aistulf, was defeated 
without difficulty, and surrendered to Pippin. The 

Lombard monarchy was not destroyed, bub the king was 

compelled to restore to Pope Stephen a large portion of his 
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territory, those lands namely which lay between Eavenna 
and Rome, recently seized by the Lombards. This terri- 
tory the Pope held not nominally as an independent power, 
but rather as the representative and dependent of the 
Frankish king. This was in 754 ; Pippin lived yet fourteen 
years and administered his dominions with success and ex- 
tended their boundaries. He died in 768, and again, as upon 
the death of his own father, the unity of the Frankish monarchy 
was threatened. He left two children, Charles and Carloman, 
and his dominions were divided according to Frankish rule in 
about equal portions between these two. But Carloman, after 
two years of rule, died of disease, and Charles was left to rule 
in single and undisputed sovereignty. ^ Thus in Accession 
770 the reign of Charlemagne begins — for it is by of Charle- 
this name that he is best known to posterity, and 
by this name we will usually speak of him, though it is a name 
that was not applied to him until long after his death. His 
real name was Karl or Charles, and Charlemagne is a corrup- 
tion of Carolus Magnus or Charles the Great, and is perhaps 
also due to some confusion with Carloman. He was himself 
of pure German descent : he lived for the most a pure 
part to the west of the Rhine, where he made German, 
his capital at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), and he is a more 
thoroughly German ruler even than Charles Martel or Pippin ; . 
yet not only Germany, but also France looks back upon hin^i 
as a great national figure, and sees in his reign and policy the 
beginning of a great epoch in their history. * 

There is no more important reign than his in the Middle 
Ages. He extended the dominions of the Franks far into 
Germany, and even may be said to have created ^ 

the mediaeval German state. He carried the work of ^ 
armies of the Franks victoriously into Italy and ' 

into Spain, and in both countries left behind him ^ 

an enduring influence. His reign, too, saw a new movement' 
in literature and culture, whereby, if only for a moment, the 
darkness of the early Middle Ages was broken and an impulse 
given which never entirely died away. Lastly, his power in' 
western Europe became so great and so unrivalled, his services 
to the Church were so important, that in order to mark his 

* . • ** / l*.. ^ I . I ^ I-, I 
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position the title of emperor was bestowed on him, and this 
assumption of the old title proved to be a more important thing 
even than it seemed at the time. In nearly every direction a 
new epoch begins with his career. The constructive forces 
of the Middle Ages are combined in him ; the long disintegra- 
tion of the old Eoman power is at an end ; the building up 
of many features of the mediaeval modern world may be 
traced directly to him. 

We have, from his secretary, Eginhard, an account of the 
man and his work. He was tall, strong, and agile, delighting 
The er- athletic exercises of the Germans ; an un- 

sonality wearied rider, a great hunter ; fond of swimming 
of Charle- the baths of his capital. He was, for the time, 
magne. temperate in eating and in drinking, and did 
much to raise the standard of manners among the rude 
German nobles. His interest in culture was great, and he 
induced the great scholar, Alcuin of York, to come over from 
England and found schools for the training of the sons of the 
Frankish nobles. He was himself proficient in languages, and 
had even some knowledge of Greek ; ,he was specially devoted 
to Augustine’s great work The City of Ood ; but it is a strange 
and, for the age, a characteristic detail that with his consider- 
able interest in culture, and his great intellectual power,') he 
never succeeded in learning to write. His character shows us 
great magnanimity and a genuine piety and devotion to the 
State ; a higher standard of personal morality than was to be 
found as a rule among the nobles of his day; though his 


private life was in many respects irregular, and his record as 
a ruler is stained by more than one act of cruelty. 

He ranks in history as a great conqueror, though probably 
'‘^nbt as a great soldier. His campaigns were often delegated 


The con- 
quests of 
Charle- 
magne. 


to others, and his own contribution to them was 
that of director and organizer. We will enumerate 
his chief conquests without regard to chronology. 
First, he fought against and thoroughly subdued 


‘ the duchy of Aquitaine, which had hitherto been in loose 


Aquitaine. 


dependence upon the Frankish monarchy. Next 
we see him attacking with success the Mahome- 


dan power in the north of Spain. The Moors were troubled 
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witli fierce dissensions and civil wars, and it was these which 
gave Charles his opportunity. * He crossed the Pyrenees more 
than once. In 797 he took Barcelona and organized . 
a strip of territory on the south side of the Pyrenees ^ 
as the Spanish march. The work was permanent, but it was 
not accomphshed without difficulty, ' and the death of one of 
his officers, Roland, as he was repassing the Pyrenees has 
become one of the most famous incidents in epic legend.' It 
was of permanent importance that Christianity won a 
victory in Spain. Prom this point onward it developed 
gradually but unceasingly until many centuries later 
Spain became Christian once more. Still more important 
were the wars waged by Charles in Saxony. The Conquest of 
Saxony of his time was very different from that Saxony, 
which appears on the maps of Europe to-day ; it 
included the lower valleys of the Ems, the Weser and the 
Elbe, and was a wide tract of heath and of marsh covered by 
forests and hardly penetrated by roads ; the inhabitants were 
fierce heathens who clung to their old faith with much greater 
tenacity than the Groths and the Franks had done, and made 
a stubborn resistance to the Christian missionaries and the 
military forces by which they were supported. Charles fought 
against them in a long series of campaigns, which were marked 
by at least one serious disaster to his forces, for in 782 an 
army of his was unexpectedly attacked and destroyed. But 
the Saxons were unable to maintain their independence. The 
crucial point came when the Saxon leader, Widukind, sur- 
rendered and accepted baptism ; a subsequent insurrection 
of his followers was punished by the cold-blooded execution^ 
of over four thousand of them. The conquered land was held^ 
down by the transplantation of the population and the building 
of monasteries. The work had been done by harsh and cruel 
means, but it proved permanent. The Christian Faith and' 
♦the Frankish dominion struck firm root, and we shall see how 
subsequently it was the Saxon people which took up and carried 
on the imperial work of Charlemagne when his own descendants 
no longer availed to do it. 

Other campaigns were directed against Bavaria which was 
now definitely annexed to the Frankish monarchy, and became 
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henceforward one of the most progressive parts of German 
territory. For was Charlemagne satisfied to rule over all 
Bavaria Germany, but he passed the Elbe and struck 
the Slavs, down many of the Slavonic peoples beyond that 
Bohemia. i-]yer, and penetrated into Bohemia and sub- 
jugated the Czechs. Further, he fought in a notable series of 
Th Avars against the Avars who were resident 

in what we now call Austria and Hungary. 
They were a powerful people, and were believed to hold 
within their vast fortifications an enormous treasure, which 
they had inherited from Atila the Hun, and they were still a 
danger to the more cultured peoples of Germany. Their 
fortifications were forced in a series of attacks; the great 
treasure was taken, and brought into circulation ; their ruler 
was forced, after his defeat, to accept Christian baptism. 

And now, quite out of order, we come to his conquest of 
the Lombards, and we place it here because it leads us up to 
Charle- important change in the title of 

magne Charles. . The victories of Pippin had not settled 
relations between Pope and Lombards, and 
Charles himself had a quarrel with their king, 
Desiderius, whose sister he had married and subsequently 
repudiated. In 773, upon an appeal from Pope Hadrian, 
Charles marched into Lombardy, and legend for long retained 
the memory of the invincible iron-clad host which poured into 
the north Italian plain. The Lombard king was blockaded in 
Pavia and forced to surrender ; his territories were now 
definitely annexed to those of Charles, who, in 774, took to 
himself the title of “ King of the Franks and Lombards, and 
Patrician of the Bomans.’’ He increased at the same time the 
territories and power of the Pope, and for a quarter of a century 
was satisfied with the title that he had thus assumed. 

His next great step came, mot from any quarrel between 
Pope and Lombards, but; from the bitter strife between the 
Charle- nobles of Rome. Between the relations 

magne of the last Pope, Hadrian, and the new Pope, 
becomes Leo III., there was bitter antagonism, and Leo 
emperor. attacked by his enemies and half blinded 

by them just outside the city of Eome^.^ He was imprisoned 
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but escaped, and in 797 fled beyond tbe Alps to Charles at 
Paderborn, and there implored him to come to the help of 
the Vicar of Christ, who had been thus grievously insulted 
and maltreated by his enemies. In the year 800 Charles 
marched again to Italy and to Eome ; there was no resistance 
of any kind ; Leo the Pope appeared before him in Eome, 
defended himself against the charges that his enemies brought 
against him, was declared innocent, and solemnly restored to 
his papal authority. Once more the Pope owed a great debt 
to the Prankish ruler, and now, as in the case of Pippin, he 
repaid that debt by facilitating the adoption of a higher 
title. 

On Christmas Day of the year 800, Charlemagne attended 
High Mass in the old church of St. Peters at Eome, and after 
the ceremony the Pope rose, and walking across Christmas 
to him ; placed the crown upon his head and ^^ 7 ’ 
saluted him by the title of Emperor.’’ 'There is some- 
thing a little mysterious about the occurrence, and there was 
something in the manner of it which Charlemagne himself 
did not like, for he said afterwards that if he had known what 
was going to take place he would not have gone into the 
church. But it cannot be doubted that the title was one which 
Charlemagne had already determined to take, and the Pope 
only did in fact what had been previously agreed upon. Hence- 
forth, with short intervals, until the year 1806 there was again 
a Eoman emperor in Western Europe. 

At first the change must have seemed a very small one. 
The Imperial title added no new subject and no atom of fresh 
power to the monarchy which Charlemagne already Tmportatice 
possessed. It must have seemed at first little more of the 
than a title of honour, and yet as we look back Imperial 
upon it we see that it was no mere ceremony 
but an incident of first rate importance in the history 
of Europe. The successors of Charlemagne in the title re- 
garded it as something far more than an empty distinction, 
and however small their actual power, they thought that it 
gave them a rightful claim to supremacy in Western Europe. 
The Middle Ages, as we know them, could not have p urs ued 
the course they did had it not been for the reYiYaLof.^the 
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Imperial i^itle by Charlemagne. It is of course in no true 
sense a continuation of the old Eoman Empire ; there is little 
in common between the powerful German king who now called 
himself emperor, and the old rulers of Rome from Augustus 
to Constantine, who spoke Latin, administered Roman law 
and regarded the Germans as their most dangerous enemies. 
But those who came after Charlemagne regarded themselves 
as successors of Julius Csesar and of Constantine as much as 
of Charles himself, and their belief was one that influenced 
their actions and the course of history. 

Charlemagn^ showed himself a great ruler, not so much 
in the winning ^‘of his vast empire, as in the ruling of it. It 
The stags'- obviously difficult to hold together so enormous 
manship of a territory and one so recently won ; there was a 
Charle- perpetual danger that local rulers and local feeling 
magne. ^ould assert themselves against the central 
authorities. In order to counteract this, he invented the 
system of Imperial agents {Missi JDominici). These were men 
appointed by himself, who constantly travelled through the 
empire carrying the orders of their master, and seeing that 
those orders were performed. Twice a year the armed force 
of the empire was called together ; once in autumn and again 
in the following spring in the famous Mayfield (such was the 
title of these national assemblies). The appearance of the 
common soldiers gave to these assemblies a popular and even 
a democratic appearance ; but the deliberations were con- 
ducted by the magnates and great ecclesiastics. The welfare of 
the people at large was probably better cared for by the 
emperor himself than by this assemblage of notables. He 
did his utmost to diminish the power of the old national dukes, 
and the empire was governed largely by means of his counts, 
who were in his time not the great hereditary rulers that they 
afterwards became, but were the nominees of the emperor 
and ruled only while they retained his confidence. The name 
“ ... of Charlemagne is sometimes associated with the 

*eu a ism. ]3^gj[3^jngs of feudalism; but in truth he did his 
utmost to prevent the growth of feudalism, for feudalism 
implies, above all things, the almost independent authority 
of the local landowner, and it was Charles’ effort to assert 
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everywhere the authority of the central government. We 
possess a large number of the laws or capitularies of Charle- 
magne, and in them we see his anxiety to promote learning, to 
preserve books, to maintain order and good government 
throughout the length and breadth of his empire. Since the 
fall of Eome, Western Europe had seen nothing like it : the* 
vast extent of territory, the good order that was maintained, 
the high ideals which, on the whole, guided his policy, his 
efiort to plant or develop learning and culture amid the 
population ; all these make of his rule a bright period in 
ilie darkest section of the Middle Ages. 

He died in 814. His work, as we shall see, was soon 
ruined by his successors ; but in the coidusion that followed, 
his own name and the memory of his deeds only grew greater 
in men’s memories. Hardly was he dead before legend began 
to gather round his name, and all through the Middle Ages 
a large number of epics were written, in which the historical 
features of the great king were almost forgotten, and he became 
a mythical hero, going on the ’Crusades, fighting against the 
Moors, and even defending the city of Paris against them. 
Wide as all this is from the true work that he accomplished, 
it is nevertheless a tribute to the abiding reputation of the 
great Charles and the impression he produced upon the 
contemporaries. 


Charlemagne’s reign and period can be studied in English in 
Gibbon, in the last volumes of Dr. Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders, 
in Dr. Hodgkin’s small Life of Charlemagne and in Charlemagne, by 
H. W. C. Davis {Heroes of the Nations), Grant’s Early Lives 0/ 
Charlemagne consists of translations of the Lives by Eginhard and 
the Monk of Saint Gall. For Charlemagne’s relations with the East, 
see Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 

For German history, v?-hieh now begins to form a main part of 
European History, the books in English are few. Henderson’s 
History of Germany and his Germany in the Middle Ages are useful 
summaries. Muller’s Deutsche Geschichte provides a valuable out- 
line in German, and -Lamprecht’s Geschichte Deutschlands may be 
consulted throughout. It may be well, too, to mention Freytag’s 
series of historical romances, dealing with the history of Germany, 
called Die Ahmn ; and his historical sketches entitled JStlder aus der 
Deutschen VergangenheiU 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Disruption of the Empire of Charlemagne 

The empire of Charlemagne was one which it required a man 
with the greatest energy and ability to manage, but after his 
Lewis the death none such was forthcoming. He was suo- 
Pious. ceeded by his only legitimate son, who is known as 
Lewis the Pious, a man too subservient to the clergy 
and the Church, and generally deficient in energy and 
will-power, who soon allowed his dominions to fall into 
disorder. There was recurrent civil war, and though the unity 
of the empire was not broken during his reign, it is clear that 
its organization was much weakened, and on his death, 
division quickly followed. He left behind him three sons : 
Lothair, Lewis, and Charles, and according to the Frankish 
custom his territories were divided among these three, though 
only one could hold the Imperial title. There was bitter 
strife as to the line of the division, and in 843 this was tem- 
Treaty of po^^rily settled by the Treaty of Verdun. By^ this 
Verdun, treaty Lothair, wlm had succeeded to the Imperial 
^43- title^ held the central portion of the empire, the lands 

namely, that stretched along the banks of the Rhine, the whole 
of what we should now call Switzerland and the north of Italy ; 
a small portion of this still retains as Lorraine, the memory of 
his name. Lewis ruled over the lands that lay to the east of 
this, and Charles over all that lay to the west. The Treaty 
was no permanent settlement, but it has always attracted 
attention because it foreshadows so much of the history of 
the future. We may see here for the first time the existence 
of Germany and of France, and the lands that lay between them 
and fell to the lot of Lothair have been fiercely disputed 
between these two powers almost ever since that time. 

The disruption of the territory of Charlemagne was 
no accidental thing due to the rivalries of his three grand- 
children ; ther e w gre permanent, forces at work which would 
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made the maintenance of the empire even by a second 
Charlemagne, a matter of great difficulty. We may note, in 
the first place, that the territories themselves General 
were so vast, and varied so much in character causes of 
and needs, that the maintenance of a single disruption, 
authority — especially in a time when communication was 
difficult and slow — would have been a matter of the greatest 
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possible difficulty under any circumstances ; and, secondly, 
immediately after the death of Charles, there broke upon the , 
empire another series of barbarian invasions, almost as dangerous 
and destructive as those which the German invaders them- i 
selves had carried out against the old Roman Empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The Moors, though they had been ' 
checked by the Eranks at the battle of Tours, 
were nevertheless still dangerous enemies, and Barbarian 
south Italy, especially, sufiered terribly at their 
hands. In the year 846 St. Peter’s Church in Rome itself 
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was occupied by tliem. They were driven oS, but for a long 
time remained to plague and harass the centre of Italy. 
Upon the east the Magyars (the ancestors of the modern 
Hungarians), who had succeeded the Avars in what we call 
Hungary and Austria, were constantly striking into the more 
settled districts of Germany and of Italy, and carried every- 
where with them ruin and devastation. Even more important 
The North- than these were the invasions of the Northmen, 
men. whom we usually call the Normans or Danes. 
Driven from their homes in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Baltic coasts generally, by a spirit of adventure and 
perhaps by the growing strength of their own governments, 
these adventurers, who were often known as the Vikings, or 
men of the Eiords, passed out in daring raids towards the lands 
of the West. Both in their immediate and remote conse- 
quences these raids are of great importance for European 
history. The beginnings of Russia may be traced to the voyage 
of Rurik the Northman, who penetrated into the country in 
862. We know how immensely the history of our own island 
was changed by its conquest at the hands of the descendants 
.of these sea-rovers in the eleventh century. Before that date 
they had planted stable governments in Normandy on either 
side of the river Seine, and also in Naples and in Sicily ; they 
had already carried their conquering raids as far as Iceland, 
and there is now little doubt that from Iceland they made 
their way to the northern coasts of America, centuries before 
Columbus set out on his more famous expedition. It is not, 
^"'Attacks of these remote consequences that we 

the North- must now think. In their early raids they had no 
'^men on the desire to found a permanent state, but they came 
empire. plunder and to slay. They sailed with their 

^Vessels up the chief rivers and landed to plunder : 
^^the coasts of England, of France, and to a lesser 
extent, of Germany, suffered unspeakable things at their 
hands. Thus in 841 they captured Rouen ; in 847 they took 
' Bordeaux, and from that time forward never ceased to harass 
coasts of France. Their most destructive raid upon the 
German lands came in 881, when they penetrated up the 
^hine and destroyed Liege, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
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many otlier important towns, but ten years later (891) they 
were heavily defeated by a German army under Arnulf, and 
this defeat served to turn them away from Germany and perhaps 
to intensify their attacks upon France. When we remember 
that Charles* empire had been built up by a series of victorious'"^ ^ 
military expeditions conducted by himself and his predecessors, ^ 
we shall see that the failure of his followers to maintain the 
defence of the land against these barbarous invaders must ' 
necessarily have shaken the very existence of the Imperial 
power. The disruption of the empire and the constant sub- 
division of it into smaller and smaller units rapidly followed. 
For, m the first place, the three large divisions, that we • 
have already seen established by the peace of Verdun, were ^ 
soon broken into a number of others. Thus the kingdom of 
Arles was set up on the river Rhone. South of the Alps was I, 
established the kingdom of Italy, whilst a little further north 
came the kingdom of Burgundy. But more important than * 
this establishment of separate kingdoms was the begin- 
process whereby was established that system of nings of ' < 
society and government which is known as Feuda- R^^dalism. v 
lism. The origins of this system are to be traced far back 
into the past, and some of its features will be explained when 
we have reached the period in which they were more fully 
developed. It is enough here to say that under feudalism, 
the government and the whole social system were intimately 
connected with the ownership of land. The owner of land was 
not merely possessor of property but became a ruler and a 
judge, a commander of troops, even a collector of taxes. Upon 
his own estates he was supreme : and though he recognized 
as superior to him the king of the land, and the emperor, 
and though he would be bound to yield to them in certain 
judicial matters, and to render them service in time of war, 
he would not permit any interference with his own tenants or 
with his own lands. This system varied much from place to 
place and from time to time. It began to show itself in its 
chief features at the time of the break up of the Carolingian 
empire, and it seems clearly to be due in the main, not to any 
theory of government or law, but to the needs of the moment.' 
The barbarian invasions were dangerous; from the weak 
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central government no help was to be expected, and thus 
society organized itself for defence round the strongest force 
that was to he found, and that force was usually the landlord 
in his fortified castle. The system once adopted spread 
very rapidly and if feudalism was, to begin with, a consequence 
of the disruption of the old empire, it soon became a cause 
making for ever greater and greater subdivision. - 

Trom 843 for some time the empire remained in the 
Carolingian house, but the Imperial power sank lower and lower, 
The end tossed about from one successor of 

of the Charles to the other. Until 888 some legitimate 
Carolingian successor was always to be found. In that year 
ynas y. Imperial title passed to an illegitimate branch, 

the Arnulfings, and even there it did not persist for long ; 
at the beginning of the tenth century the house of the 
great Charles had died out, and we shall find that his 
Imperial title and his Imperial mission were taken over by 
those Saxons against whom he had fought so many desperate 
campaigns. 

The Church was to be one of the great forces moulding 
European society in the future as it had been in the past ; 
Rome and ninth century it was faced 

Constant!- with many grave troubles. There was in the first 
nople. place the relation of Rome to the Eastern Church. 
We have already seen that there had been difierences between 
■ them and that these diferences had contributed to the recog- 
nition of Charlemagne as emperor. In addition to the theo- 
logical difierences which perhaps would not have led in 
themselves to schism, there was doubtless real and serious 
rivalry between the authorities of Rome and Constantinople. 
In 866, a synod was held at Constantinople and there certain 
decisions were taken which proved to be the occasion of a 
jjjg serious breach between the two Churches. The 
Theologi- synod of Constantinople protested against the 
cal issues, celibacy of the clergy, which it declared to be a 
snare of Satan ; it protested against the formula of the Western 
creed, which spoke of the Holy Ghost as proceeding from the 
Father and the Son ; it desired to omit the words and the 
Son ’’ altogether, declaring that they amounted to a heresy 
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“ so awful as to deserve a thousand anathemas ; it declared 
also its determination to celebrate Easter on a day 
different from that of the Western Church. There Quarrel of 
were constant efforts from time to time to heal the 
breach which was thus created, and sometimes Western 
these efforts seemed likely to succeed, but in the Churches, 
end they proved fruitless, and the Churches have remained 
separate until the present day. 

The Pope was also harassed by the turbulence of^ 
the populace of the city of Eome itself and of Italy. We' 
have seen how the Saracens invaded Italy, how the nobles of 
Eome were claiming an authority over the Popes, and how 
their different factions often managed to convert the papacy- 
into their tool. Scandals were constantly occurring in the" 
life of the Popes and of their courts, and, as so often happened, ' 
nowhere did the papacy seem weaker than in the city of Eome 
itself. Yet despite the breach with the Eastern Church, and 
despite these difficulties at home, the Popes were at this time I 
putting forward greater claims than ever to temporal sove-j 
reignty and to authority within the Church. It is 
at this time that certain documents appeared which Isidorian ' 
are generally known by the name of the Isidorian Decretals. ^ 
Decretals. They appeared in Eome about the year 860 , and 
they purported to be early utterances of Popes or of Councils, 
all tending to establish the same conclusions, namely, the indepen-^ 
dence of the Church and the sanctity of its possessions, the power ^ 
of the bishops, the supreme authority and dignity of the Popes 
and their freedom from secular control. It is now universally 
recognized that the majority of these documents 'pheDona-^' 
were false, and it shows how little the age knew of tion of Con- 
history that they could, even for a moment, be stantine. 
accepted as genuine. An even more important forgery of 
this period is the so-called “ Donation of Constantine.” This 
strange document begins by telling how “ Cmsar Flavius 
Constantine, faithful, merciful, supreme, beneficent, Alamannic 
Gothic, Sarmatic, Germanic, Britannic, Hunic, pious, fortu- 
nate, victor and triumpher, always august,” was healed of 
leprosy by the personal action of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
when the Pagan priests had told him that he could only be 
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cured by bathing in the blood of children ; and how in grati- 
tude for his recovery he had decreed that '' he who for the time 
being shall be pontif of the holy Eoman Church shall be chief 
over all the priests of the whole world/’ and that “ Sylvester, 
the universal Pope/’ shall possess our palace, as also the 
City of Eome and aU the provinces, districts, and cities of 
Italy or of the western regions,” and that this shall remain 
uninjured and unshaken until the end of the world.” It was 
on this document that the temporal claims of the papacy were 
often based in the future, and until the revival of learning in 
the fifteenth century, there was no one, even among those who 
most deplored the consequences of the document, who ventured 
to dispute its authenticity. 

We may complete our survey of Europe in the ninth 
century by noting that the Mahomedan world was not more 
/pjjg, united than the Christian world at this time. The 
Mahome- Mahomedan kingdoms fall mainly into three groups : 
dan World, Khalifate of Bagdad, the Khalifate of Cairo 
and the Emirate of Cordova. Great things were being done 
by the Mahomedans and great contributions made by them 
to the maintenance and progress of civilization in Spain, where 
the Moors at their best gave an example of religious toleration 
that the Christian states might have followed with great profit. 
They devoted themselves to the pursuit of knowledge, and 
mathematics, astronomy, and chemistry trace gratefully to 
them important steps in their origin or growth. But already 
there were signs of disruptive tendencies within the Mahome- 
dan world; something like the feudalism of Western Europe was 
observable there also, and in addition, their states were shaken 
by constant struggles for the succession, by the fanaticism of 
religious sects, and by the insubordination of their armies. For 
the moment the danger from Mahomedanism seemed passing, 
but we shall see how there came a revival of the Faith and the 
energies of Islam, and how two centuries later Christianity had 
again to put forward all her forces to resist its great enemy. 

German and ecclesiastical histories as in the last chapter. The 
Donation of Constantine is printed in Henderson’s Documents of the 
Middle Ages. ScheffeTs Ehhehard gives an interesting picture of 
the ravages of the Magyars. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Saxon Kings of Germany and the Establish- 
ment of the Holy Roman Empire 

At the beginning of the tenth century little of the work of the 
great Charles remained intact. His empire had been broken 
up into several kingdoms, and a number of duchies begin- 
and other powers, which were in effect independent, ning of the 
The culture and education which had been planted 
under his auspices had almost died out ; the 
barbarian invasions were increasing in intensity ; the situation 
in Europe seemed very much what it had been in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, but the civilized and organized states had 
little of the strength and self-consciousness which had been 
possessed by the Roman Empire. 

But the work of Charlemagne had not really been swept 
away, and the next upward move towards order and civiliza- 
tion owed much to his memory and example. It is strange 
that he found his real successors, not in those of his own blood, 
nor in Germans of the old Prankish stock, but among those 
Saxons who had been his fiercest enemies, and whose over- 
throw had been the most diflQ.cult task of his life. ^ ^ 

Germany at this time was bounded upon the east by the 
river Elbe, for beyond that came various Slavonic races wholly 
alien from the Germans. The country was divided 
into six great duchies, each representing a certain national 
amount of national feeling ; they are often called ^wchies of 
from their German name the Stem-duchies. They '' 

were Saxony, Franconia, Thuringia, Swabia, Bavaria, and 
Lorraine. Each of these was a practically independent unit, 
and though they had recognized some king of Germany ever 
since the Treaty of Verdun, they had allowed as a matter of 
fact little'" interference with their own affairs. Now in 918 
the throne of Germany was vacant, and there was no obvious 
candidate. The idea of hereditary succession had made much 
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progress of late, but it was not yet applied to the kingship 
of Germany, nor, on the other hand, was any other method of 
Henry the appointment recognized. In' 919 at Fritzlar at an 
Fowler, assembly of the Saxon and Franconian peoples, 
9^9* Henry of Saxony, better known as Henry the 
Fowler, was chosen as king, and his title was soon afterwards 
recognized by the other dukes. 

There was nothing to show that this election was to mark 
an important epoch in the history of Germany. Yet so it was ; 
The work ^ powerful and vigorous race had 

of Henry gained possession of the royal title, and from this 
Fowler onwards for more than three centuries the 

unity and prosperity and strength of Germany 
made rapid progress. Henry’s own reign is not in itself of 
the first importance, but it forms an important introduction 
to that of his son and successor. His chief energies were 
devoted to the defence of the country. The Normans were 
no longer dangerous, but the non-German peoples beyond the 
Elbe were pressing in upon the native population. Henry 
opened a road for German colonization across the Elbe, and 
in a series of wars defeated the Abotrites, the Wiltzes, and 
other Slavonic races, and thus took up once more the task of 
Charlemagne himself. He conquered the territory which was 
later on to be known as Brandenburg, and from which in far 
distant centuries was to come another series of rulers who 
would give to Germany greater unity and power than were 
given even by his own powerful house. ^ He occupied the 
southern portion of Denmark and Christianized it. But his 
The chief difficulty was with the Magyars, who now 
Magyars, occupied the lands on the Middle Danube, and 
in wild undisciplined bands were working great havoc in the 
south of Germany, and often spreading their devastations far 
into the centre. Henry endeavoured to cope with them by two 
means : first, he built upon their usual line of attack a number 
of strongly fortified towns of which Quedlinburg, Merseburg, 
and Goslar were the chief, and he organized also a large body 

^ The allusion is, of course, to the Hohenzollern family whose 
representatives became in turn Electors of Brandenburg (1415); 
Kings of Prussia (1700) ; and Emperors of Germany (1871), 
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of cavalry to pursue the rapidly moving forces of the enemy. 
In 933 his long preparations proved their efficiency, for the 
Magyars were beaten m a great battle on the river 
Unstrut. In the government of G-ermany his chief the River 
effort was to win the allegiance of the other dukes ; Unstrut, 
he treated them almost as independent powers, 
and Germany was more like a federation of duchies than a 
central monarchy. He had thus done a great and a permanent 
work before his death in 936. * . - 

He was succeeded by his son Otto I. (Otto the Great) who* 
carried on his father’s work, defended and organized Germany, 
increased the strength of the monarchy, and then, otto the 
like another Charlemagne, placed upon his head Great, 
the Imperial crown. He pushed further beyond the Elbe 
colonizing and conquering bodies of Germans ; the bishopricc 
of Magdeburg was founded by him, and it was important notj 
only as a great religious centre for the newly won lands, butj 
also because it commanded the chief passage across the rivers 
Elbe, On many of the frontiers of his kingdom he organized f 
new forms of government which in the west were known as 
Palatinates, and in the north and east went as a rule under* 
the name of Marks ; thus in the east he founded the North 
Mark and the East Mark, in the south he founded the Bavarian ' 
East Mark, which was later on to gain great 'phe 
importance under the title of Austria, in the north Marks of 
of Italy he founded the Mark of Verona^* and in Germany, 
all these frontier governments the rulers were given greater 
and more independent powers than they would have been 
allowed in the central and more settled portion of Germany. 
For him, as for his father, the Magyars were the great ^ 
enemy, and against them he used the same methods of defence^ 
that his father had used. When' in 955 they pushed up the I 
Danube, as they had so often done before, he met 
them at Lechfeld, not far from Augsburg, and’Le^le?!* "" 
indicted upon them a defeat so crushing and end of the h 
decisive that it may be said to mark the end of Magyar 
their danger to central Europe. They ceased 
henceforth from their raids, they settled into a permanent 
state in the lands which they had occupied on the Middle 1 
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Danube, and formed ultimately the important kingdom of 
Hungary. 

' Otto had more difficulty than Henry had had in his 
relations to the great dukes ; he managed indeed to secure their 
territories for his relations or to marry them to princesses of his 
house ; but, as has so often happened, such ties proved insuffi- 
cient to maintain their loyalty. He had to fight against them 
on more than one occasion, for whilst they regarded themselves 
as independent rulers, the king wished to make of them merely 
hereditary officials of the empire. He succeeded in beating 
down their revolts, but their ambitions remained, and through- 
out the whole of the history of mediseval Germany, the contest 
between the kings and the great nobles is a feature that is 
rarely absent. The personal ambitions of the great nobles 
imade Henry look to the ecclesiastics of Germany for his chief 
Otto and agents. They were the best educated, and, indeed, 
the German the only educated class in Germany ; the celibacy 
clergy. clergy made it impossible for them to found 

families or to share in the feudal ambitions of the nobles ; and 
the weakness of the papacy made it in effect possible for the 
king to appoint whom he liked as bishops and church digni- 
taries. More and more then as his reign advanced he placed 
'the actual administration of Germany in the hands of his great 
ecclesiastics, and the bishops of Germany were busied hence- 
forth not merely with the religious duties which belonged to 
them, but also with the collection of taxes, trials at law, the 
organization of armies, and the general work of administration., 
This close union between the German kingdom and the Church 
made the king particularly interested in the fortunes of the 
papacy in Italy and it is to this land that we must now turn. ' 

its condition was deplorable. There needed, indeed, only 
peace, and the maintenance of order for Italy rapidly to 
Condition develop into one of the most advanced and 
of Italy. prosperous districts of Europe; but peace and 
order were just what were wanting to Italy and what 
the country was destined to lack yet for many a long 
century. In the north there was indeed a king of Italy, an 
inheritor of the power of Charles the Great to the south of 
the Alps, but he was far from ruling over the whole land. The 
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north of Italy was constantly devastated by the invasions of 
the Magyars, the centre of Italy for a long time was the help- 
less prey of Mahomedan invaders, and for some thirty years 
at the beginning of the century was held by Moors and Saracens. 
Nor was the condition of the south any better. There were 
still a few strong places in the hands of the eastern empire, 
but the land was harried by the raids of Mahomedan pirates, 
and unity, order and strength were quite absent. In the 
past the divisions of Italy had often been to some 'pjjg 
extent compensated for by the strength, and the ditionofthe 
public spirit of the Popes, but at the beginning 
of the tenth century the papacy suffered as much as 
any other part of Italy from disorder, and had certain evil 
features peculiar to itself. It is indeed the darkest period 
in the whole history of the papacy. The city of Eome was 
the constant scene of ferocious disputes between rival factions 
who regarded the papacy as their prey. The Popes seemed in 
danger of forgetting their spiritual duties and thinking only of 
the power which their office brought them. Characteristic 
figures of the time are Marozia, a Roman lady, who controlled 
the papacy for some time, and Pope John XII., who became 
Pope at the age of nineteen and united with it the government 
of the city. 

;'^Now all this was a matter of deep concern to Otto, the 
G-erman. Relying as he did upon the churchmen in his owiStj 
land, he could not desire to see the character of 
the Church sink at its centre, nor could he wish interfer- 
to see the rule of the Church come into the posses- ^ 

sion of any one who was strong and hostile to 
Germany. On the other hand, if he could himself secure a 
paramount influence at Rome he would be in a stronger position 
than ever with regard to the ecclesiastics of his own land ; 
^he had recently had experience of the unwillingness of the 
chief of them, the Archbishop of Mainz, to serve submissively 
his royal will. Hence came those interferences of the German^ 
king in Italy which lead up to some of the most striking scenes 
in mediseval history?; But Otto's first visit to Italy had 
nothing directly to do with the papacy. The last king of 
Italy, Lothair, had left a widow, Adelaide, and the successor 



of Lothair (Berengar) claimed her hand for his son. From 
fchis unwelcome union she appealed to Otto, and he readily 
used this as an excuse for invasion. He came and without 
difficulty mastered Italy: he did not depose King Berengar 
but allowed him to remain as a vassal, while Otto himself was 
Otto King crowned king of Italy at Pavia, and married 
of Italy. the widow Adelaide. From this time he was 
clearly the strongest power in Italy as well as in 
Germany. He was, moreover, now a close neighbour of the 
papacy, and took a more direct interest than ever in the 
affairs of the city of Rome. 

In 962 there came a sufficient excuse for his inter- 
ference there. John XII., who sat upon the papal throne, 
Troubles daggers drawn with Berengar, and was also 

of Pope struggling against the various factions of the city. 
John XII. himself was charged with various crimes and 
vices, but he appealed to Otto to help him against his enemies, 
and Otto came. He occupied Rome without difficulty, 
secured the Pope against his enemies of every kind, and 
restored him to the papal throne. Compare the position of 
Otto the German with that of Charles the Frank in 800. Both 
were the greatest rulers of their time, both had fought with 
success against the heathen enemies of Europe, and Otto’s 
greatest victory at Lechfeld may be compared to the battle 
of Tours which was won against the Saracens by Charles’ 
grandfather, Charles Martel. Both had rendered great services 
to the advance and the consolidation of the Church, and now 
Otto was to receive at the hands of the Pope the same reward 
Otto which Charles had received 162 years earlier. On 
crowned 2nd February 962, Otto was crowned as emperor, 
Emperor. fabric of the empire of Charles seemed 

^restored to Europe. But if the comparison between the posi- 
tions of the two men is close, great also are the differences. 
.The empire of Charles was far more cosmopolitan than that of 
Htto. Charles was indeed a German, but he ruled, as we 
have seen, over Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, and Bur- 
gundians ; whereas Otto, until he undertook the invasion of 
Italy, was a purely German king, ruling over an almost ex- 
Iclusively German papulation. His assumption of the Imperial 
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title seems therefore less warranted than that of Charles, and 
it was destined to have disastrous results for his successors. Had 
they ruled in Germany alone, it is probable that the German 
monarchy might have grown into a vigorous and permanent 
state. It was their connection with Italy, and all the vast 
and indefinite ambitions that were inspired by the Imperial 
title which constantly drew them away from their immediate 
task and involved them in struggles with Italy and the papacy, 
in the course of which their work was compromised, the unity 
of Germany was broken up and the empire itself at last dis- 
solved in all but name. 

These dangers were many of them in the far distant 
future, but immediately after his coronation Otto found that 
he had many difficulties to face in Italy ; the Pope otto’s 
proved disobedient to the wishes of the emperor, troubles 
and through Otto’s influence was deposed. Another ^ 

Pope was appointed, and Otto exacted from the people of 
Eome an oath that they would never recognizee any Pope' 
to whose election the emperor had not consented. The oath 
was taken and broken, and Otto found that his attempt to 
rule in Eome and in Italy would involve him in constant 
disputes. He died in Germany in the year 973. 

1 He was succeeded by his son Otto II., and he in turn by his 
son'^Otto III. Their reigns are not of great importance, but 
they saw the appearance of many of those dangers 
against which the empire was later to struggle so and 
hard and in vain. During the reign of Otto IL 
the danger of the Itahan connection was apparent. The 
Saracens invaded the south of Italy, and the emperor fought 
against them at first with success, and then with entire failure ; 
and whilst he, a German king, was thus occupied with a task 
really foreign to his position, his own land had been invaded 
by the heathen barbarians from the East, and the country 
had sufiered very severely. The reign of Otto III. shows us 
the influence of Italy still more paramount. The emperor 
was a strange creature : his mother was a princess from 
Constantinople, and it must have been from her that he 
derived many ideas of government that were wholly foreign 
to Germany. He had been much influenced also by Gerbert, 



an ecclesiastic of tlie time who subsequently became Pope as 
Sylvester IL,^and from him and from his mother he derived 
the idea of making the empire a strong centralized govern- 
ment after the model of that which ruled in Constantinople, 
and something wholly different from the feudalized monarchy 
which prevailed and developed in Germany. He lived in Home 
jjjg in a palace on the Aventine Hill, and there sur- 
dreamsof rounded himself with the ceremonial and rigid 
Otto III. etiquette that had for centuries prevailed in the 
East. Yet he had no intention of weakening the German con- 
trol of the papacy, and one of the first acts of his reign was to 
make his cousin Bruno Pope at the age of twenty-three. 
Bruno, who took the significant name of Gregory V, was the 
first German Pope and in conjunction with the young Emperor 
(he was only sixteen) planned great reforms in the management 
of the Church. His ascetic character, the proposed changes, 
and his German origin all offended the Eoman populace, 
who expelled him and, under a leader Orescentius, tried to 
establish an independent power. Otto returned, attacked 
Rome, and hanged Crescentius. Had he lived longer his reign 
could not have been a success, but he died in 1002, at the age 
of twenty-two. 

We may note before passing from him that on the eastern 
frontier of Germany there grew up during his reign two power- 
ful states which were destined to come into frequent collision 
Poles and with Germany. On the river Oder and to the east 
Magyars, of that river there rose the kingdom of Poland, 
organized as an independent state partly through the help of 
the papacy ; and further south the Magyars made an advance 
towards settlement by the acceptance of the Christian Faith. 
Thus Germany no longer was in touch with a vague body of 
barbarian peoples, but with two definite states which were 
destined to grow into great strength and importance. 


The German and ecclesiastical histories mentioned in the last 
chapter will be the best guides for this. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire 
is specially valuable for the whole of the Middle Ages. A Short History 
of the Italian People by Mrs. Trevelyan is of great value for all Italian 
history. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Eve of the Great Struggle between the Popes 
and the Emperors 

Hithebto the empire and the papacy had -rendered great' 
services to one another, but soon the rupture was to come 
which was to bring confusion and suffering on both Germany 
and Italy, and which forms the chief thread which will conduct 
us through the central portion of the Middle Ages. It will be * 
necessary to consider the general position in both countries 
before the great contest began. 

We have seen the circumstances under which the King 
of Germany claimed the rule over a large portion of Italy 
and assumed the title of emperor. His action had not sprung 
merely from greed or ambition; and/ by establishing his 
influence at Rome the emperor had rendered valuable services 
to both the papacy and Germany. But the difficulties of the 
situation were there from the first, and became t ^ 

more apparent and insoluble as time went on, between 
for Germany and Italy were countries of a widely 
different past, and in the present of a widely dif- 
ferent social condition. Germany had only been for a very 
short time under the dominion of the Roman Empire, and 
preserved in her government and in her social institutions 
little ox no trace of the influence of ancient Rome. Feudalism 
had rooted itself there, and had become the basis of the whole 
^cial and political structure. Italy, on the contrary, had 
been for ages the centre and the seat of the Roman dominion ; 
her language and her institutions were derived from ancient 
Rome. Every part of the life of Italy still bore traces of the 
impression of the old Roman rule, and this was especially 
the case with the large number of cities, which, as we shall 
see, rapidly moved forward to power and advanced claims to 
an almost independent position. The institutions of feudalism 
were not unknown, but they had not nearly so great an influence 



as belonged to them in Germany. Then again in Germany 
the rulerSj whether kings or emperors, had co-operated easily 
Causes of naturally with the organization of the Church 
conflict in the country, whereas in Italy almost from 
Po^^rand though they came to help and even to 

Emperors rescue the papacy, there was the greatest diffi- 
in Italy. establishing a friendly and useful 

relation with it. The Popes were not only heads of the 
Catholic Church, they were also temporal rulers in Italy, and 
both as temporal and ecclesiastical rulers they desired to be 
independent of the influence, or at least free from the coercion 
pf the empire. This feature of the situation became clearer 
and more important as time went on, and every advance in 
the power and organization of the papacy made a conflict 
with the empire more inevitable. Lastly, we must note that 
the Italian peoples resented the rule of a German master. It 
is true indeed that in the eleventh century the sense of nationality 
had hardly begun to develop and that mediaeval institutions 
were international to an extent that the modern world finds 
difficult to realize. But though there was no common Italian 
nationality, nor a German nationality either, still the Italian 
people resented the presence in their midst of conquering 
soldiers and rulers, who spoke a foreign tongue, represented 
ahen institutions, and came from a distant country. Out 
from these and other elements of antagonism there gradually 
evolved that struggle between emperors and popes which 
forms the central movement in two centuries of European 
history, and which came on without the desire of either of 
the chief combatants. 

After the death of Otto III. the German monarchy and 
the Holy Eoman Empire was in the hands successively of 
Henry II. , Conrad IL , and Henry III. Their reigns in Germany 
were quiet ; there was indeed constant friction with the great 
nobles whom they tried to keep in subordination, but it will 
Acquisition necessary to give any details of this. It is 
of Bur- more important to notice that the kingdom of 
Burgundy came into the possession of the empire 
in 1006 , and that its rule was organized by the 
successors of Henry IL so as to give the emperors 
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control over tlie v^estern passes of the Alps, and thus at all 
times to secure entry into Italy. But these reigns show us 
considerable trouble in Italy. Before the emperors there lay 
in Germany a plain and useful task, the maintenance of order, 
and the advancement of the unity of the state ; but they were 
constantly turned aside from their work to deal with the 
problems of Italy which they were really incapable of solving. 
If we follow their reigns we find them called upon again and 
again to interfere in the squabbles of the factions of the city 
of Borne, and leading armies to extend their sway among the 
jarring elements of southern Italy. But these movements are 
only a prelude to the greater contest that was soon to come, 
and may be dismissed without detailed notice. 

In Italy itself, meanwhile, new political elements were 
rapidly coming to the front. We begin now to see clearly 
the rise of the Italian communes, the development, that is, 
of municipal life in Italy. The origin of this municipal govern- 
ment is difficult to trace, and it is even questionable ^£3^ of the 
whether it is directly connected with the city life Italian 
which fiourished so splendidly during the second 
and third centuries of the Christian era. If there is a 
connection, the towns of Italy had at any rate lost their 
former unity and closeness of organization and had to work 
their way through constant confusion and conflict to a new 
unity. But it is important here to mark that cities such as 
Milan, Bologna, Verona, Morence, Pisa, Genoa, and many 
others became factors in the Italian problem which could 
never again be neglected. 

These communes, as the names given above will show, 
were to be found in their most vigorous form in the north. 
In the centre of Italy their growth was prevented 
by the jealousy and power of the papacy. The Normansiti 
communal movement had begun in promising form Southern 
in the south of Italy, especially in Naples, but ^ 

here it was checked by the development of the new 
Norman power, at which we must now look. Even before the 
arrival of the Normans, southern Italy presented a strange 
mixture of races and a conflict of various powers. The 
Eastern Empire still held important places upon the coasts, 

s 



and armies commanded by men who spoke Greek came occa- 
sionally to the country ; the Lombard duchies of Spoleto and’ 
Benevento were strong and ambitious ; the Saracens held 
Sicily and harassed Italy with their raids and had settled 
there in considerable numbers. The bulk of the population 
belonged to the old Italian stock, and, having sufiered under 
the hard rule of its various masters, was ready to join itself 
to any power which promised it security and peace. In 1016 
Their first Normans appeared in Italy for the first recorded 
appearance, time. By this time, as we know, they had settled 
on either side of the lower Seine and had formed 
there the compact duchy of Normandy. But the spirit 
of adventure was still strong upon them. It would take 
them fifty years later to England; it drove them now in 
detached bands as pilgrims and adventurers through the 
Mediterranean towards Palestine and the East. The Normans 
who appeared in 1016 had been on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, but they were as ready to fight as they were to worship, 
and they readily took a share in the contests of southern 
Italy. Their help was welcomed and their armies were at 
first victorious, though not permanently so. * Neither victory 
nor defeat, however, made much difference ; the wealth of 
the land and ^the opportunity for adventure had been reported 
in Normandy, and ever fresh hands came out to fight for others 
Robert themselves. ‘'About the middle of the 

Guiscard. century (1046) there came to Italy Robert Guiscard, 
son of the famous Tancred, and himself, next to William the 
Conqueror, the greatest name in the history of the Normans. 
For some time he led the life of an adventurer and almost of 
a robber, joining himself now to one and now to another of 
the warring elements in southern Italy So threatening, how- 
ever, did the Norman bands become that at last all parties 
were willing to join for their expulsion. The Lombards and 
Greeks were assisted in 1053 by the forces of Pope Leo IX., 
and it seemed that the Normans must be overwhelmed. They 
Battle of saved partly by the sympathy of a section of 

Civitate, the population, partly by the over-confidence of 

1053* their enemies, and partly by their own courage 

and skill. 'In the battle of Civitate* which followed, their 
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enemies were decisively beaten and the Pope shortly after- 
wards fell into their hands. But the result of the battle 
was a strange and unforeseen one. There was in the Normans 
a strong religious vein and a deep reverence for the papal 
power. Pope Leo found himself well treated by his captors, 
and the reverence which they felt for the Church 
which he represented allowed him soon to make 
with them terms of the most favourable kind. Normans 
From this time onward until the thirteenth century, 
usually though not invariably, the Normans are 
to be reckoned as the allies of the papacy. In 1059 the Pope 
invested Robert Guiscaxd with the duchy of Apulia and 
Calabria, which he thus held as a feudal possession under the 
papacy. Sicily was at the same time promised to him if he 
could conquer it from the Saracens. This was done in a 
series of campaigns which began in 1062. The Conquest 
fighting force of the Mahomedans had in this part of Sicily, 
of the world sunk very low, and the Normans made 
themselves masters of the island without much difficulty. 
They succeeded in establishing there and in Italy a govern- 
ment of great strength and excellence. The country flourished 
under them as it had not flourished for centuries ; archi- 
tecture, science, and literature all owe much to them, and 
their government was of a much more strongly monarchical 
kind than was to be found elsewhere in Italy. The communal 
movement had little chance of developing itself under their 
power. 

Further north another force must be noted, that of 
Tuscany, for here there grew up a feudal power that embraced 
a very wide territory and was for a time one of Matilda of 
the most important factors in the balance of Tuscany, 
power in Italy. Boniface, the count of Tuscany, was a 
supporter of the emperor, and through the emperor he had 
received many great towns, such as Mantua, Ferrara, Brescia, 
and Modena. This great territory made him the most im- 
portant force in central Italy. Upon his death his power 
came into the bands of his daughter, the famous Matilda of 
Tuscany. She was married to Godfrey of Lorraine, but they 
had no children, and they were devoted to the authority 



of tlie Clinrcli' and of the Pope. All the money and all the 
power that was represented by their great territories was at 
the disposal of the Popes when the hour of their conflict with 
the emperors arrived. 

We must turn our attention now to the papacy itself. 
The establishment of the empire had done something to 
improve the condition of things in Borne, but much 
of remained to be done. The supreme authority of 

Papacy in Borne was by no means recognized in northern 
Italy ; and the bishops of Milan and of Ravenna 
claimed for themselves a position almost equal to 
that of Rome. Worse still were the scandals which so 
.frequently occurred in Rome itself. The papacy never 
succeeded in establishing right relations with the secular 
authorities of the city, for these, although they knew how 
great a part of their importance was derived from the presence 
of the Pope in their midst, could not endure to be dominated 
by the Pope. They could neither, it was said, do with him 
or without him, and there was therefore for along time constant 
■pension between the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities in 
‘Borne, and a problem presented here which proved nearly 
insoluble. No precise rule had as yet been laid down as to 
the methods of papal election ; the emperor, the people, the 
nobles, and the clergy all claimed a part ; but exactly what part 
'should be allotted to each was not as yet determined. Much that 


y is legendary has probably collected round the Popes 

'scanla^^ of this time, but what is certainly true is strange 
j-ofthe enough: thus Benedict IX. was chosen Pope at 
^^entur^ the age of twelve, and lived a life of open infamy, 
and finally resigned on condition that an annual 
' income should be allowed to him." The emperor, Henry III, 
had to interfere because the papacy was disputed among three 
claimants. He managed to dispose of all three, and it was 
hoped that a better condition would be established by the 
-election of a German pope, Clement II. Other German popes 
followed and scandals were for a time avoided, but there was 


^0 security for the good rule of the Church while the elections 
^|;o the papacy remained in their unsettled condition. Thus, 
‘while the Qatholic Church as a whole was extending its 
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boundaries, strengthening its organization, and constantly 
acquiring a greater prestige in Europe, Eonae itself seemed to 
be the plaything and the victim of the passions of the difierent 
parties. Erom Eome itself it was difficult to see how any 
real reform could come, but on this occasion as on so many 
others, what Eome could not do for herself the monastic 
movement did for her. 

There had recently risen up a new monastic movement 
which had its centre in Cluny, in Burgundy. Monasteries 
were naturally liable to periods of depression and 
degeneracy, when the old ideals of St. Benedict Cluniac 
grew faint and the rigorous discipline upon which he Reform 
had insisted was felt to be burdensome. The 
whole history of monasticism shows us periods of depression 
followed by movements of revival, and the history of the 
papacy has always been closely dependent upon these varia- 
tions in the character of the monasteries. One of the most 
important of revival movements was this of Cluny. It was 
“essentially revivalistic : it added no new ideas on life or doctrine 
to those of St. Benedict, whose rule was still followed, but it 
brought to those ideas a new energy and enthusiasm and 
attached to them a different form of government. Wherea| 
each of the earlier monasteries had been self-containecf and 
‘self-governed, all the houses connected with Cluny were bound 
together by a strict organization ; no monastery was allowed 
to elect its own head ; each was governed by a prior, who was 
appointed by the Abbot of Cluny. It was hoped that in this 
way the errors of one house might be corrected by the vigour 
of the others. Ideas of strong monarchical rule were thus 
implied in the movement, and we shall see that they were 
soon transferred to the government of the Church as a whole. 



sequently was raised to the papal throne, and (Gregory 
there took the name of Gregory VII. The religious 


history of the Middle Ages has no more notable, no more 
influential figure. He came first to Eome as the secretary 
of Pope Leo IX., and from that time until his death in 1085 
his was the chief influence in ecclesiastical affairs. The 



independence of the Church was his aim throughout, and he saw 
two great enemies to that independence, and against them he 
fought his whole life through. The first was called Simony, 
the power of money in the Church, the mfluence generally, 
Insistence secular power in the appointment of 

on the clergy and in the control of their action ; and the 
celibacy of second was the irregularity in the lives of the 
ecergy. frequent and open breach of their 

vows of celibacy and other similar disorders. Hildebrand 
and the Cluniacs insisted upon the necessity of celibacy for 
all priests partly as moral discipline, and partly because they 
were thus removed from entanglement with secular powers, 
which would not have allowed them to think and to act solely 
in the interests of the Church. 

Before he himself ascended the papal throne Hildebrand 
had secured one important change. In 1059 the method of 
Papal elections was defined. The nobles and 

elections people of Kome were excluded from all direct 
reformed influence upon the choice : the right of the emperor 
to^ confirm the election was very doubtfully acknowledged : 
the whole responsibility for the election was placed in the 
.|iands of the cardinals. Thus the independence of the Church 
at the centre was assured, and though there were in the future, 
as there had been in the past, disputed elections and occasional 
scandals in the life of the Popes elected, the system of Hilde- 
brand on the whole worked well and has never been abandoned. 
It may be noted, too, that at the same council where this 
arrangement was made the doctrine of transuhstantiation was 
clearly announced and defined. The ideas of Hildebrand 
found their ardent champions in Italy, but they also en- 
Troubles countered much opposition. Bishop Aribert in 
with Milan claimed for that city an independence in 

Milan. Church government and in the life of the clergy, 
which ran absolutely counter to the wishes of Hildebrand. 
In 1073 Hildebrand was raised to the papal throne. He was 
popular with the people as well as with the clergy, and he was 
acclaimed Pope by the people of Borne before he was formally 
elected in the manner recently laid down. 

The Pope who thus ascended; the papal throne is one of 
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the most noteworthy figures in mediseval history, and may be 
taken as representing the papal ideal at its highest and best. 
He is described as a small man of no very striking personality 
appearance, but in him there burned an intense of Gregory 
will and an unshakeable belief in the righteousness 
of the cause that he represented. The Church was for him 
the supreme institution in the whole world, deriving its 
authority directly from God, and in its turn giving power tc 
the kings and the princes of the world. To assert the powei 
of the papacy, to give to it in reality the influence which in 
theory always belonged to it, was the lifelong efiori oi 
Gregory VII. We are not left to conjecture in order to deter- 
mine what his ideas and aims were. From a contemporary 
document, which expresses his ideas though it was not ‘pro- 
bably written by his hand, we may extract the following 
sentences : The Eoman pontifi is unique in the world. He 
alone can depose or reconcile bishops. He can be judged by 
no one. The Eoman Church never has been deceived and nevei 
can be deceived. The Eoman pontifi has the right to depose 
emperors. Human pride has created the power of kings, Godh 
mercy has created the power of the bishops. The Pope is the 
master of emperors.” A man with such ideas as these, with i 
large power and strong alliances behind him, could hardly fai 
to throw Europe into confusion in his efiort to realize them. 

To the books referred to in the last chapter add Gregorovius 
Rome in the Middle Ages; Stephens, Hildebrand and his Times, 
R. L. Toole, Illustrations of the History of Medioeval Thought, 


CHAPTER IX 

The First Collision between the Emperors and the 
Popes 

The Emperor Henry IV. had come to the throne in the year 
1056 when he was only six years of age, and the empire was 
in consequence submitted for many years to the weak rule of 
a regency. The early years of Henry IV.’s reign were full 
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of troubles with the baronage, and for a time it seemed as 
if the Imperial power would go down in this struggle, even 
before the power of the Pope was thrown into the 
* balance against it. For the Saxons regarded with 
jealousy the rule of an Emperor who was not sprung directly 
from their race, and rose in rebellion against him. He was 
more than once defeated and forced to grant his enemies what 
they claimed. By the end of the year 1075, however, his 
difficulties had been for the moment overcome, and it was in 
this year that the great struggle with the papacy began. 

The struggle between Gregory VII. and the Emperor 
Henry IV. may be regarded as the very centre or watershed of 
Meaning ^aedioeval history, and it is important to grasp its real 
and impor- meaning. There was no personal hostility between 
tance of the the two men : the emperor was a good Catholic, 
betw^n Pope was quite ready to treat the emperor 

Pope and with respect and even deference, and yet causes 
Emperor, outside of their own personal characters 

drove them into a fierce struggle. The fact is that the 
relations between the emperors and the popes presented 
difficulties of which the world was as yet hardly aware, and 
which certainly there had been no attempt to settle. The 
emperor claimed that he was secular head of the world ; 
the Pope claimed that to him was given the supreme eccle- 
siastical authority, and r e turn ed out in practice that the 
powrs^ which each claimed were not compatible with one 
another. The emperor claimed certain powers which the 
Pope also claimed, and when they became gradually aware of 
that, the question arose which was to give way. The contest 
is due therefore, to the difficulty of defining exactly where 
the authority of the one ended and the authority of the other 
began. It is the most striking phase of the perpetual contest, 
which runs through all history, between the spiritual and 
temporal powers, between Church and State, between authority 
which rests on persuasion and authority which rests on force. 
The actual point at issue was the position of the bishops 
the Catholic world generally, and especially in Germany, 
^ and their relation to the Pope on the one hand, and to the 
^ various temporal rulers on the other. As Gregory VIL, full 
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of the importance of his office, and anxious to advance the 
claims of the Church at every point, surveyed the European 
world, he saw that in many places, but especially 
in Germany, the bishops, whose nominal task it 
was to administer the sacraments and to act as position and 
the greatest of the officials of the Church, were 
in fact appointed by a king or an emperor and 
employed by him as his ministers or his agents for the ordinary 
business of administration. There were, no doubt, reasons 
for this, and we have seen some of them ; but to Gregory it 
only appeared that the men who ought to have been jealous 
for the honour and the power of the Church, and who ought 
to have been guarding it against all possible encroachment, 
were themselves the agents of the most dangerous rival of 
the Church. He issued, therefore, in 1075, a papal decree 
against lay investiture, that is to say, against the 
practice whereby laymen from the emperor down- against 
wards appointed Church dignitaries and gave them 
the ring and the crosier as symbols of their office. 

Such a method of appointment distinctly implied that a bishop j 
so appointed was bound to render obedience to the emperor 
first, and that his duty to the Pope was subordinate to that.^ 
So Gregory VII. declared that, if any emperor, king, duke, 
marquis, count, or any lay power or person has the pre- 
sumption to grant investiture, let him know that he is excom-^^ 
municated.” The issue was, therefore, clearly stated. The 
Pope announced his determination to take from the emperor* 
the agents through whose hands the empire had been most 
efficiently administered. No wonder the contest soon grew^ 
hot. 


The Pope’s letter of protest was answered by Henry IV. 
in terms which amounted to a declaration of the Pope’s 
deposition : “ Henry King, not through usurpation but through 
the holy ordination of God, to Hildebrand, at present not pope 
but false monk . . . descend and relinquish the apostolic chair 
which thou hast usurped. Let another ascend the throne of 
Saint Peter who shall not practise violence under the cloak of 
religion, but shall teach the sound doctrine of Saint Peter. 
I, Henry, King by the Grace of God, do say to thee descend, 
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descend, to be damned tlnougbotit all ages.” The Pope’s 
reply is in much better taste, and sometimes pathetic in its 
tone. 0 Saint Peter, chief of the apostles, incMne to us I 
beg thy holy ears and hear me thy servant, whom thou hast 
nourished from infancy and whom until this day thou hast 
freed from the hand of the wicked who have hated and do hate 
me for my faithfulness to thee.” The letter ends by a sentence 
of deposition, I absolve all Christians from the bonds of 
the oath which they have made to Henry, the Emperor, and 
I forbid any one to serve him as King. And, since he has 
scorned to obey as a Christian, and has not returned to God 
whom he deserted, I bind him with the chain of anathema.” 

It was an audacious act, for the physical support of the 
papacy at first sight seemed to be ridiculously small in com- 
The forces pa^nson with the overwhelming power that rested 
on either in the hands of the emperor. But the situation 
gQ unequal as it appears at first sight. We 
must lay great stress on the fact that the age was pre-eminently 
an age of faith ; that men regarded the head of the Church 
and the powers that he wielded with unquestioning and 
superstitious awe, and trembled at the thought of being 
*cut of by excommunication or interdict from the body of 
The Church. Then, too, nearly all Italy came to 

.Italian be leagued with the Pope in his struggle with the 
^lies of the German Emperor. The Normans drew near to the 
Pope, Matilda of Tuscany gave him ungrudging 
assistance, and even the great towns of the north soon came 
j}p see in the papacy their champion against the foreigners 
from beyond the Alps. Nor was Henry IV. at all sure of the 


united support of Germany itself ; the troubles with the nobles 
' soon broke out again and were fomented by princes of the royal 
"household, and even by the emperor’s sons. It was the 
alliance of the papacy with the discontented 
enemies ^l^nxents of Germany which, at the most critical 
of the moment, brought the emperor to his Imees. 

THat moment came in the year 1077. Henry 
lY. was struggling against his nobles in a 
’"^iet of the empire which had been called at Tribur. The 
feeling against the emperor had been outspoken, and it had 
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been decided to hold another diet shortly at Augsburg, where 
it was hoped that the Pope himself would appear and depose 
Henry from the throne. The forces against the emperor 
seemed overwhelmingly strong. He might very likely be 
thrust upon one side, like the last of the Merovingian kings, 
and see one of his great nobles raised by the support of the 
papacy to the position from which he had been driven, 
Henry IV. decided to meet these grave dangers by an abject 
surrender. The Pope was residing at the castle of Canossa, 
on the northern slopes of the Apennines, with Matilda of 
Tuscany. Thither in the -winter the emperor went, and 
approaching Canossa, he asked to be allowed to present himself 
before the Pope and to sue for pardon. Gregory did not yield 
until the emperor had been subjected to the 
deepest humiliation. On three consecutive da5^s tence of 
the emperor presented himself before the door of 
the castle, and stood, the Pope tells us, barefoot in the snow, 
only to be driven away again by the stern command of the 
Pope. At last, upon the mediation of the Countess Matilda, 
the emperor was admitted. He threw himself at the feet of 
the Pope, he was raised and pardoned, and concord seemed 
established between the two great representatives of Church 
and State. “ Conquered by the persistency of his compunction 
and by the constant supplications of all those who were 
present, we loosed the chain of the anathema and at length 
received him into the favour of communion, and into the life 
of the holy mother Church.’’ Such is the account given of 
the event by Pope Gregory VII. 

This famous scene, “the penitence of Canossa,” has 
remained in men’s memories ever since. It seems to naarh 
the very highest point of papal powers, and gives . 

us an unsurpassed instance of the humiliation of of the ^ j*' 
the highest of temporal powers before the claims ^ 

of an ecclesiastic : and yet the situation was not quite all 
that it appeared to be. Henry IV. had gained much by his 
timely surrender : he had prevented Gregory VII. from under- 
taking a journey to the diet of Augsburg, and from co-operating 
with the nobles of Germany in his deposition. The penitence 
of Canossa gave him breathing space in which to prepare foi 
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the further struggle, and very soon the struggle was resumed, 
and resumed with all the old bitterness. Gregory again 
declared the emperor deposed, and he appomted another man 
in his place. Henry IV., on his side, declared that Gregory 
was no longer Pope and bestowed the title upon another bishop. 
The troubles in Germany having for the moment settled, 
Henry IV. was able to undertake an expedition against Eome 
in 1081, and he proceeded to blockade the Pope in his own 
city, but when victory seemed within his grasp, the ravages 
of malaria forced the emperor to withdraw. A few years 
later (in 1084) he was again before the walls of Eome, and 
this time mastered nearly the whole of the city and laid siege 
to Gregory VII. himself within the walls of the castle of 
St. Angelo, It seemed as if in a short time the Pope would 
The Pope hands of his great antagonist ; but 

rescued by a rescue appeared. He had summoned the 
Robert Normans to his aid, and Eobert Guiscard received 

GuiscSird * • • 

his appeal when he was laying siege to Durazzo 
upon the eastern coast of the Adriatic. He came 
back at once to Italy ; it was not only religious zeal and 
devotion to the papacy which urged him to do so, though 
these were unquestionably serious sentiments with him, but 
he saw in the emperor the great rival whom he did not desire 
to see victorious in central Italy, and so he returned quicldy 
and marched upon Eome. The Imperial troops could not 
resist the assault of the terrible Normans. Henry IV. retired, 
and Gregory VII. was saved. But the Normans, though they 
had saved the Pope, proceeded to plunder the Holy City 
with dreadful thoroughness ; neither Alaric nor Genseric had 
done such damage to Eome as these devout allies of 
Death of Pope., Greg ory VII. retired with them from 
Gregory the execration of the Eoman people, and shortly 

afterwards died in Salerno. I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity,’’ are said to have been 
sjamong his last words, and therefore I die in exile.” His 
death did not bring the struggle to an end, for the contest 
was not between Henry IV. and Gregory VII., but it was 
between the Emperor and the Pope, and we shall see that in 
spite of aU well-meaning attempts to establish peace, the 
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contest was constantly renewed until nearly two centuries 
later it ended in the destruction of one of the comhatants. 
We may notice here that in 1095 the first Crusade was preached, 
and the enthusiasm called out by that event, and the 
success which attended the arms of the crusaders raised still 
higher the prestige and the authority of the Pope, . 

Henry IV. died and was succeeded by Henry V. in 1106,' 
and the relations of the new emperor with the papacy were 
strained and hostile. But soon thoughts of ^ 

promise and conciliation came to the front, and ^ 
it was hoped that negotiations with Pope Paschal had really 
found out the road to peace. The clergy, it was stated, were 
willing to resign all their temporal possessions, and then the 
emperor on his side would resign his claim to investiture.^ 
Believing that these terms had been accepted, Henry V. 
went to Eome and was there crowned. But the peace was' 
short lived. There was a vigorous protest made against whatf 
seemed the abject surrender of the Pope, and perhaps there 
had never been any real intention of putting the terms into 
operation. The ceremony of the coronation itself was inter- 
rupted by riot and bloodshed ; Henry Y. fled from Eome, ^ 
and the matter was again submitted to the decision of arms. 1 
’We must not follow the ensuing years which reproduced the main ' 
features of the earlier time. T here were excommunications < 
and royal letters, there was an anti-pope and there was an"^ 
anti-emperor. There were negotiations and proposals which 
never touched the real point at issue. But on both sides there 
was deep weariness of the struggle and its conse- 
quences, and at last in 1122, Pope Calixtus 11. cordat of 
managed to. negotiate an arrangement, the so- Worms, 
cafled '' Concordat of Worms,’’ which brought the 
long struggle at any rate to a truce. The arrangement wasi 
inade possible by taking a narrow view of the point at issue, ^ 
and refusing to consider the wider question of the conflict 
between the two powers. It was agreed that the election of 
the bishops should be left in the hands of the authorities of! 
the Church, and that the ring and the crosier, the insignia of 
their spiritual oflSice, should be given them by the Pope. But, 
on the other hand, a representative of the emperor was to he 
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present at all elections, and disputed elections were to be 
referred to him. All bishops, moreover, were to do homage 
to the emperor for the lands which they held within his 
dominions, and for their temporal possessions were to receive 
from the emperor a separate investiture. 

The Concordat of Worms was a well-meaning attempt to 
settle a struggle which was doing much damage, and the 

« arrangement that wms made worked for a time 
The Lon- « . , ® ,, , , i i -n 

cordat a lairly well, but there were great issues which still 

truce not remained unsettled, and indeed, untouched. The 

a peace. Ej]aperor of the Holy Eoman Empire claimed for 

himself by his very title, a sort of universal sovereignty. He 

took to himself the traditions of the old Roman Empire, and 

aspired to control every department of the life of man, and 

on the other side the Popes could be satisfied with notliing 

less than universal dominion, and thej^also were unwilling; 

in theory, and when they saw their opportunity, in practice, - 

to admit any limitation or boundary of their authority and 

power. While such beliefs were held, and such claims advanced, 

peace was not in the long run possible. 


Many of tlie documents relating to the struggle between 
Gregory VII. and Henry IV. are translated in Henderson’s Historical 
Documents of the Middle Ages. It is from this volume that the 
translations given above are taken. 


CHAPTER X 

The Second Phase in the Struggle between the 
Emperors and the Popes 

your kingdom/’ wrote the Pope, shortly before the 
passing of the Concordat of Worms, to the Empeior Henry V., 
“ Bishops and Abbots are so occupied in secular cases that 
they are compelled to frequent the County Courts and to 
engage in soldiering. The ministers of the altar have become 
ministers of the court.” Prederick L, whose career now 
claims our attention, declared that the bishops appointed by 
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Imperial mandate were superior in learning and spirituality 
to the nominees of the chapters, and there is reason to believe 
him. But the character of the clergy was only one point at issue 
in the contest though an important one. The policy of the 
Popes aimed at wresting from the hands of the Emperors their 
most efficient instrument of government. 

The struggle was one between the Pope and the Emperor, 
between the Imperial crown and the Papal tiara, between one 
who claimed the obedience of all the world as the 
descendant of the Caesars, and one who claimed stake in 
equally universal obedience because he was a ^he war 
successor of St. Peter. But although it was on this ® ^ 

high ground that the issue was usually argued when 
the advocates of either side issued books or made speeches, 
it was in practice largely a matter of balance of power and 
diplomacy. The Pope was for a long time able to rely upon 
allies of great military strength whose interest coincided with 
his own, so far, at least, as resistance to the empire went, 
and the catastrophe to the papacy at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century arrived when this alliance failed him. It 
will be necessary therefore to look at the condition and the 
supporters of the two great combatants upon the eve of the 
renewal of their struggle. 

Henry IV. was succeeded in Germany by Lothair of 
Saxony, in 1125, and in 1138 Conrad III. of Hohenstaufen 
was elected to succeed him, Conrad’s power lay TheHoheti- 
chiefly in Franconia and Swabia, and the house to staufen. 
which he belonged drew its origin from a castle in the south- 
west of Swabia, called Hohenstaufen. This family, with short 
intervals, occupied the Imperial throne henceforth so long as 
the mediaeval empire was a strong and living force. In 1152 
Conrad HI. was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick I., who 
was known to subsequent ages, though not to his Frederick 
own, as Frederick of the Eed Beard (Barbarossa). Barbarossa. 
He was the most splendid of all the mediaeval emperors, if not 
the strongest or the most successful, and in the disastrous 
period that was shortly to follow, Germany looked back to his 
reign as to a time of military glory, commercial prosperity, 
and intellectual and artistic splendour. The cities of Germany 
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were now reacliing a development analogous to that wHcli we 
have observed in the cities of Italy. Cologne, Mainz and 
Augsburg were the most important, and these 
cities of cities had an independence of government and of 
Germany, ^ interest in all the arts, little if at 

all inferior to what we have noted in Italy, and these three 
are only typical of the general municipal movement which was 
to be found in Germany, especially in the west and in the south. 
As the cities in France looked to the king, so the cities in 
Germany looked to the emperor as their friend and protector, 
and regarded the feudal nobles as their chief enemies or rivals, 
and the Imperial authority in its turn found its chief support 
among the German cities. They may count, therefore, as a 
distinct and strong force which was working against feudalism 
and aristocracy. Another force working in the same direction, 
though not destined for the present to produce much result 
Roman upon German soil, was the revived study of Roman 
Law. law. We have already spoken of the importance 
of this, and we have said that, as men turned to it, it seemed 
to them by reason of its splendid order and reasonableness, 
like another revelation from Heaven. It is important here to 
see that its whole tendency was anti-feudal. It had been 
developed at a time when Roman emperors ruled with no 
nominal check upon their power, and when their edicts were 
accepted as final. Roman law, therefore, had taken as its 
maxim, the famous sentence “ what the prince decrees has the 
force of law,” and, wherever Roman law was taught, its ten- 
dency was to efiace or to reduce the powers of nobles and of all 
authorities except the central authority of the king or prince. 
Feudalism, indeed, foxmd no place in Roman law because 
feudalism did not exist at the time when Roman law was 
growing to maturity. 

There were, therefore, forces at work in Germany — and 
strong forces too, which were distinctly favourable to the 
The advancement and development of the Imperial 
’nobles of power. But it found at the same time a very 
Germany. the powers and pretensions of the 

great aristocratic houses. This is the force against which the 
empire had had to fight ever since the days of Charlemagne, 
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and still more clearly, since the time when Otto the Great had 
assumed the Imperial crown. The great national dnkes, it is 
true, had been reduced in power, and their territories had to a 
very large extent been broken up, but there was always the 
tendency for large estates to be joined together again in a 
single pair of hands, and in the time of Frederick Barbarossa;' 
feudalism was an even more dangerous and dis- Henry the 
mptive force than it had been under Charlemagne hion. 
and Otto I. Henry the Lion was its greatest representative. 
He was the head of the house of the Guelfs, and a cousin of 
Frederick. By inheritance and by marriage he had come into 
possession of the two great duchies of Bavaria and Saxony. To 
these original possessions he had added others. He had carried 
the arms and the civilization of Germany far into the East, and 
was the chief agent in that Germanization of the Eastern lands 
which is one of the great features of this time. He ruled 
over territories which were as large and nearly as wealthy as 
those territories in Franconia and in Swabia over which the 
Emperor Frederick ruled in his own personal right. The 
Emperor was bound, therefore, to feel towards him as towards a 
possible and dangerous rival, but at first there was nothing 
but friendship between them, and the early victories of the 
emperor owed much to the support of the Lion’s sword. But 
when, later, that friendship gave way to rivalry, the result 
was quickly seen, not only in the confusion of Germany, but 
in the deep humiliation of the Imperial authority south of the 
Alps. Luring the early years of Frederick’s reign, however, 
the empire possessed a great force, and it was in the hands of 
a man, capable, imaginative, and ambitious, who would not 
be content if it did not produce some great result in the 
European world. 

If we turn to Italy, we find at first no representative of the 
papacy who is to be compared for force of character and 
statesmanlike power with Gregory VII., and the names of 
the popes who followed immediately after him need not be 
recounted. But though there was not at first any great pope, 
there lived at this time a great churchman, second Saint ’ ' ' 
to none in importance in the whole of the Bernard. 
Middle Ages. St. Bernard (1091-1153) dominates the Church 

T 
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politics of liis period as completely as Gregory VII. had domi- 
nated those of his own age. He owed much to his own cha- 
racter and genius, and much also to the monastic order to which 
he belonged. We have laid stress already upon the close 
connection between the fortunes of the papacy and the rise 
or fall of the various orders. Its growth and greatness 
are closely connected with St. Benedict and with the later 
monastic movement which was set on foot in Ciuny. Now 
/pijg another monastic movement, the Cistercian, had 

Cistercian come up and was spreading on a great wave of 
order. enthusiasm throughout all western Europe. One 
of its earliest names is that of an Englishman, Stephen Harding, 
who was a friend of the founder, and who procured from the 
Pope the famous Charter of Love in 1119, which is the basis 
upon which the order henceforth rested. The Cistercian 
movement, like the Climiac before it, was essentially a revival : 
it took lip in the main once more the ideas of St. Benedict, and 
insisted upon their being strictly carried out. The Cistercians 
in many instances broke away from some Benedictine house 
already established in a large city, and fearing the distractions 
and temptations of society, ded into a desert for meditation 
and prayer. The new order brought no essential novelty into 
the monastic life. But the Cistercians were on friendly terms 
with the bishops to whom the monks of an earlier period 
had shown great opposition. They were not like the Cluniacs 
wholly dependent upon the will of a single man ; rather, they 
established an aristocratic form of government, in that the 
heads of all Cistercian houses met together in a common 
chapter to decide upon matters which concerned the whole 
order. A special feature, too, of the Cistercian houses was 
their devotion to the worship of the Virgin Mary 

The Cistercian order would in any case have been important, 
but it owes its European celebrity to the name of St. Bernard. 
The in- entered the order at an early age, became the 

fluence of abbot of the great Cistercian house of Clairvaux, 
Bernard throughout his life was one of the most powerful 

j ' influences in European afairs. He interfered to 
crush and to confound the great heretic, Abelard, who was 
maintaining at Paris the thesis ■^at faithj^^an .opinion.” 
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He was strong enough to bring to an end a schism which 
threatened to divide the Church through bhe rival claims of 
two men to the papacy. It was he who induced the powers 
of Europe to participate in the second crusade^ and although 
he was dead before the struggle between emperors and popes 
again reached an acute stage, we cannot fail to see in the 
power of the Church a result of his influence and his work. ^ 

The popes in the coming struggle would be without the 
help wliich had been so devotedly rendered to them by Matilda 
of Tuscany. Upon her death her territories were claimed by 
various competitors, and no longer could they count as a force 
upon the papal side. 

In the south the Normans were advancing from strength 
to strength. Eoger of Sicily reigned until 1154, and during 
the latter part of bis life he had often not been on 
the best of terms with the papacy. But in 1156 Normans 
his successor, AVilliam L, after a quarrel with the 
Pope, and a victory over him, made a treaty with 
him and promised him his support against all his enemies. 
He was succeeded by William II. of Sicily (1171- 
1189) and under liim the Norman dominion reached its most 
splendid development. Its population was a strangely mixed 
one, and contained men of various languages, races and 
religions ; for there were in Southern Italy and Sicily not only 
Italians, but Normans, Greeks and Saracens, and the essential 
feature of the Norman government was that it showed a 
practical toleration to these different faiths and modes of life, 
and found in this toleration a cause of its strength and 
progress. It was found to be possible for men of different 
languages, races, and religions to live together, to fight side by 
side with one another, and to contribute mutually to the 
strength of one state. Palermo was enriched with splendid 
architecture, and the whole of the south of Italy entered upon 
an era of intellectual and artistic greatness which has never 
been repeated in its history. The Norman kings as we have 
noted had their own quarrels with the popes, and their devotion 
to the Church was not quite so simple as it had once beeru 
But when they had to choose between the Pope and the Emperoi^ 
they saw with alarm the possibility that the King of Germany 
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miglit establish his rule without a rival in Italy, and they 
unhesitatingly drew their swords on the side of the Pope. 

The force upon which we need most carefully to fix our 
eyes is that of the Communes or cities of northern Italy. 

They had been rising into importance for some time, 
Italian as we saw in the last chapter. The twelfth century 
Communes, them making their way to a position of un- 
rivalled importance and wealth in Italy. Their rapid develop- 
ment is to be ascribed largely to the volume of commerce which 
rolled through the cities of northern Italy. This had been very 
much increased by the movement of the crusades, one result 
of which was to bring to the maritime cities of Italy the wealth 
of the East, and thus G-enoa, Pisa, Florence, Milan and Venice 
became rich and splendid beyond any cities in Europe. They 
claimed for themselves the management of their own affairs ; 
they were no longer content to be ruled, even for their own 
good, by their bishops. Feudalism had never been very 
strong in north Italy, and the cities had for the most part 
triumphed over the power of the neighbouring nobles, forcing 
them in some instances to leave their castles and to live within 
the city walls. It was not only in the north of Italy that this 
communal movement was to be found : it had had a moment 
of great brilliance in Naples, and Rome itself had striven to 
Arnold of the same sort of life as had been attained 

Brescia in by the more fortunate cities of the north. Arnold 
of Brescia, a pupil of the great schoolman and 
heretic, Abelard, had stirred up the city of the Seven 
Hills to claim the control of her own affairs independently 
of nobles, and independently of the papacy too, and for a 
moment it had seemed as though his effort would be attended 
by complete success. 

^ These cities in their advance had shaken themselves free, 
as we have seen, from the control of nobles and of bishops : 

Conflict conflict with the emperor, 

of the empire claimed over them certain rights (the 

Communes so-called Regalia ”), such as control of roads 
Snperor. bridges, the control of the armed forces, the 
^ ^ right even of appointing certain magistrates ; and, 

if the ambitions of the cities were not to be checked, it would 
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be necessary to repudiate the claims wbicb the emperors 
advanced. We may say therefore of them what we have said 
of the Normans. Their relations with the papacy were not 
always entirely harmonious, but as between emperor and 
papacy they were altogether on the side of the latter, and the 
popes found in them some of their most eager and efficient 
allies. 

The relations between Frederick and the papacy had been 
strained early in his reign. Pope Hadrian IV. in 1 157 had sent a. 
letter to Frederick, in which he used words which Frederick 
seemed clearly to imply that the emperor was and the:*' 
subordinate to the Pope ; for he spoke of the empire 
as a benefice ” {heneficium) which the Pope conferred upon 
the emperor. This was language which seemed to imply a 
complete condition of feudal subordination, and against it 
the emperor naturally protested, declaring that the empire 
belonged to him by the election of the princes and the gift of 
God alone, and recalling the verse of scripture which bade men 
fear God and honour the king. The Pope explained away his 
words as not having the technical meaning which was ascribed 
to them : by heneficium he had meant, he said, not benefice, 
but benefit ; but friendly relations had not been completely 
established at the time of Pope Hadrian’s death. 

The relations of the emperors with Italy were always a 
difficulty. They were kings of Italy as well as of Germany 
and Burgundy ; and they felt their dignity in- 
complete until they had received the imperial of the 
crown at Pome at the hands of the Pope. Nor Emperors 
were they, Germans though they were, always 
felt to be foreigners in Italy. The sense of Italian 
nationality had hardly begun to be developed ; and there were, 
always Italian cities to be found which were ready to join with 
the German Emperor in an attack on their own coantrjmenj 
But generally the Italians resented the Imperial claims, and the 
Eomans especially felt that they ought to have some share 
in conferring the title of Roman Emperor, and should at least’ 
receive something for the grant of the title. The Germans 
would only answer that they bought the empire with steel, 
and not with gold. The cities of Italy were so rich that the 
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emperors desired to possess, to rule, and to tax them, and thus 
they came into collision with the desire of the Italian communes 
for independence. 

Frederick I. entered Italy six times. The first occa- 
sion was to receive the Imperial crown (1155), and 
Frederick’s was not accomplished without loss in 

first Italian Rome from fighting and pestilence. In 1158 he 
journey. came again, that time to show to the proud cities 
of Italy the might of the Roman Empire, the restoration of 
whose former glory he declared to be the chief object of his 
reign. All went well with him on this occasion. Assisted 
His second hj "the jealousy of many Italian towns he reduced 
journey. Milan to submission, and then held a diet at 
Roncaglia, near Bologna, where he asserted the rights 
of the Imperial crown in Italy. The emperor was henceforth 
to enjoy the reality of sovereignty in Italy as in Germany ; 
The emperors had ever possessed in Italy 

Diet of ^ was to be restored to Frederick. He was to collect 
Roncaglia. highways and rivers, in ports and in 

'markets. The cities were to receive at his hands magistrates 
to be called podestas, who were to hold in check the ordinary 
municipal officials. Had these intentions been carried out 
the destiny of Italy would have been entirely changed ; it 
would have enjoyed peace and prosperity perhaps, but its 
glorious achievements in art and letters could hardly have 
Rebellion g^own except from the soil of freedom. Many of 
and siege the cities of the Lombard plain resented the new 
of Milan, regime ; and Milan resisted the emperor’s arms 
a siege of three years (1159-1162) before it surrendered to the 
‘pressure of famine. Frederick decreed that the proud city 
, should cease to exist ; that its fortifications should be destroyed 
and its population transplanted elsewhere. The emperor 
seemed without a rival in Europe ; but he had reached liis 
zenith, and the rest of his reign saw in Italy little but failure. 

Rome was to be the storm-centre for the rest of his reign. 
In 1159 a papal election had resulted in the choice of Pope 
Alexander Alexander III. But certain discontented cardinals 
HL declared that the election was invalid, and that the 

true Pope was one Victor IV. Alexander HI. had already 
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shown himself an opponent of the empire, and Fredericlj: 
pronounced in favour of the claims of Victor. Hitherto he 
had had little trouble with the papacy. He was a devout 
Catholic of unquestioned orthodoxy; but henceforth Alexander 
III. was his enemy, and joined the Italian cities of the north* 
in opposing him. At first Alexander III. could not maintain 
himself in Italy and retired to France. But soon troubles^ 
arose among the Lombard communes which gave him his 
chance. 

The cities of the north, taught by their experiences of the 
last years how powerless they were singly, forgot their mutual 
animosities and formed a league, which is known as 
the Lombard league. It was a movement which Lombard 
clearly threatened the position of the emperor. League. 

In the year 1165, Alexander III, came back to Borne from his 
exile in France. It was necessary for the emperor once anore, 
to interfere, and in 1166 he came to Italy. It was the fourth 
of his Italian expeditions. Again all went well prederick's 
mth Mm at first : the newly-formed league could fourth 
not oppose his passage through the north : he 
passed down towards Borne and again his armies 
entered witMn the walls. But just in the moment 
of his triumph there fell upon him a great disaster, in which 
contemporaries saw the finger of God. The plague struck 
his victorious troops and swept them of by thousands. With 
forces reduced almost to nothing he had to creep away throngh 
Italy towards the Alps again, and ail his enemies raised their 
heads as he fled, for the work of his expedition was Failure 
quite undone. Never since the world began/’ of the 
wrote Thomas Becket, ‘‘ have the power and justice 
of God been more clearly manifested than in the destruction 
by so shameful a death of the authors of this great persecution.” 
In the year 1167 the Lombard league was formed in its most 
elaborate and final form, embracing nearly all the cities of the 
north,, from Venice to Milan, and from Brescia to Bologna, and,‘ 
they decided to establish a new city to be called Alessandria ,1 
in lionoux of Pope Alexander III. high up in the Lombard plain-, 
destined to watch the hostile city of Pavia. It was clearly 
necessary for the emperor to appear yet once again. 
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He marched into Italy for the fifth time in the year 1176. 
His chances of success were seriously diminished by the 
Battle of quarrel which had broken out between himself and 
Leg^nano. his great subject, who had hitherto been his friend, 
Henry the Lion. Henry had given him valuable support 
in his Italian expeditions of an earlier time, but now he 
refused to accompany him. Frederick met the forces of the 
Italian communes at Legnano, not far from Milan, and there 
fought the decisive battle. It was in the main a struggle 
between German knights and Italian foot soldiers. The 
Lombard troops had been carefully organized, and many had 
bound themselves by an oath to defend their cause to the death. 
They were grouped round a great car on which were displayed 
the banners of the various cities. After a long battle the 
courage of the Italians and the treason of some of the 
emperor’s followers determined the issue, and the emperor 
was utterly routed. He saw all his high hopes of dominion in 
Italy disappear : he accepted the mediation of his great 
opponent the Pope, and at last, in 1177, he met Pope Alex- 
mder III. in the portico of the Cathedral of St. Mark, in Venice. 
It was just a hundred years since the great humiliation of 
Canossa, and this was a humiliation almost as complete. He 
knelt before the Pope and begged for his forgiveness, and when 
the Pope mounted his mule he held the stirrup, and would have 
field the bridle if the Pope had not declined the compliment. 
k. few years later, in 1183, the victory of the cities was defined 
and declared by the peace of Constance. The cities were now 
recognized as practically independent ; they governed them- 
selves ; they had their own armies, their own fortifications, their 
mn jurisdiction. The emperor had not technically abandoned 
a.ny territory but his real dominion south of the Alps was 
reduced to a shade. 

The struggle between Frederick Barbarossa and his enemies, 
who group themselves round the Pope, is the most picturesque 
Frederick important event of his reign, and we 

I/s reign have already seen that it prevented him giving 
in Ger- to German afiairs the attention which could have 
many. profitably bestowed upon them. But many 

things, important in view of their future influence, were 
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happening in Germany during liis reign. We will briefly 
enumerate some of them. Hardly had Frederick made terms 
with the papacy at Venice than he turned to face his enemies 
north of the Alps, and the chief of these was Henry the Lion. 


Territories of the Guelfs and Ghibellines 



So great were Henry’s personal possessions that some German! 
historians have thought that it would have been better for the 
unity of Germany if he had succeeded in resisting the emperor’s 
attack. But after much fighting the emperor was successful, 
and the territories of his rival were broken up and divided 
amongst various claimants, \This was by no means the end 
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oi the Guelf power, but never again were the Guelfs serious 
claimants for the leading position in Germany. 

Connected with this struggle against Henry the Lion are 
to be noted certain events winch contribute to that spread of 
German civilization eastward, which is one of the most impor- 
tant events of this period. Since the time of Charlemagne, 
German civilization east of the Elbe had gradually disappeared 
before the onslaughts of Slavonians and Magyars, 
Duchy of but now the eastern movement had begun again, 
Austria. points chiefly deserve notice. In 1156 the 

territories lower down the Danube, and to the east of Bavaria, 
were made a separate and hereditary duchy. This territory 
which was first called the Bavarian Eastmark, came soon to 
be known as Austria, and it came later into the hands of a 
family which succeeded the Hohenstaufeus, as the dominating 
force in Germany, and indeed in Europe. Eor it was in this 
Eastmark that the Hapsburgs, whose home lay in the 
south-west of Germany, first made themselves a great power. 
They gave to the empire a long series of emperors from the 
fifteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century ; and 
then on the same basis there arose the present Austrian 
Empire. At first the Bavarian Eastmark was merely an out- 
post of German civilization against the Magyars, and as such 
it was given from the first an almost independent life. A 
little earlier were planted further north in Germany the 
beginnings of a power, which, after an obscure early history, 
was destined to be the rival, and at last the successful rival, 
of Austria. When the lands east of the Elbe had been occupied 
The begin- Germans, it was necessary to establish 

nings of some stable form of government there, and the 
Branden- <3]2ief representative of German civilization, and the 
chief ruler in those lands, which were then so wild, 
was the Margrave of Brandenburg. The first Margrave was 
Albert, known as the Bear, and the power which he attained 
was recognized in 1141 by the title of Elector. Albert belonged 
to what is known as the Ascanian house, and this after many 
variations of fortune, died out. It was not until Brandenburg 
came, some two centuries later, into the hands of the Hohen- 
zolleins that it found itself upon the road which has led it to 
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the empire of Germany and the highest military position m 
Europe. 

At the end of his reign Frederick was induced to embark 
upon the Third Crusade in which he co-operated with Richard I. 
of England, and Philip IL of France. This 
crusade, which promised so hrilHantly, ended Frederick 
without achieving anything of importance. His on the 
allies went by sea. Frederick took the land route 
across Asia Minor, and there, while fording a stream, 
he was drowned, borne down, it is said, by the weight of the 
heavy armour which he wore (1190). 


In addition to the references of last chapter, note Freeman’s 
Essay on Frederick I., in the first volume of his Hiatorical Essays, 


CHAPTER XI 


The last Phase in the Contest between the 
Popes and the Emperors 

‘ A MAREIAOE which Frederick had arranged for his son, was 
destined to exercise an immense influence upon Italy, Germany, 
the papacy, and indeed the whole of European 
civilization. He had arranged that his son, Henry, of ' 

should marry Constance, the heiress of the kingdom VI. and 
of the Two Sicilies, and thus the great Norman 
kingdom of the South, which had hitherto comited 
as one of the most dangerous and inveterate foes of the 
emperor, was now indissolubly bound up with the fortunes 
of the Hohenstaufen emperors, and this ally, which had 
rendered such valuable service to the papacy would henceforth, 
it was clear, stand upon the side of the empire in any contest 
that took place between it and the papacy. 

Henry came to the throne at his father’s death in 1190 as 
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Henry VL He ruled over vast possessions, and lie entertained 
ambitions of the widest scope. He dreamed of converting the 
empire, which at present rested upon vague methods 
election, into a definite hereditary monarchy, and 
if he had succeeded in this, Germany would, in all proba- 
bility, have been saved from those many divisions which were 
to break its power in the coming centuries. He dreamed also 
of a great expedition against that Eastern empire which still 
ruled in Constantinople. But these distant aims could not be 
readily or immediately pursued in view of the difficulties which 
he encountered in making himself master of those dominions 
which were admittedly his. The popes had seen with alarm 
the union of Germany, Naples, and Sicily in the same hands, 
and they attempted to prevent Henry VI. from establishing 
his rule in either country. He had civil wars to fight in 
Germany ; and in the south of Italy he encountered a rival 
candidate for the throne in the person of Tanored, who had 
been put forward as a claimant by the papacy itself. He 
succeeded, however, in overcoming his enemies after a ^od 
deal of hard fighting, but before his death in 1197, it was 
apparent that the popes would view with determined hostility 
the new Norman-German power which he had established. 

When Henry VI. died in 1197, his son Frederick was only a 
child, and for some time could have no personal influence upon 
PQpg the destinies of Europe. In the next year, 1198, 

Innocent there came to the papal throne one of the most 

powerful men who ever sat there. Innocent III. 
jilong with Gregory the Great, and Gregory VII., he brings 
before us the power of the mediaeval papacy at its very highest, 
aid in many respects, at its best. The claims of the papacy 
were put forward by him in the most uncompromising manner. 
He compared the relations between the empire and papacy 
to those between the moon and the sun. As the moon shone 
only by the borrowed light of the sun, so the strength of the 
empire was merely derived from the papacy. In the Middle 
Ages such metaphors as these were regarded as arguments, 
and henceforth all defenders of the Imperial power had to deal 
Vith this comparison as though it were a serious contention. 
Innocent III. made himself the spokesman of the Italian 
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dislike foi the Germans, and declared it his aim to drive from 
Italy the hated German race. In his writings such phrases as 
these occur : Ye see what manner of servant this is whom 
the Lord hath set over His people, no other than the vicegerent 
of Christ, the successor of Peter. He stands in the midst 
between God and man, below God but above man, less than 
God, but more than man. He judges all and is judged by 
none, for it is written " I will judge.’ ” And again he writes : 
“ The Lord left to Peter not only the government of the 
universal church, but of the whole world.” A pope who held 
such views as these was bound to come into sharp contention 
with the temporal powers, and chiefly with the greatest of all 
temporal powers, the empire ; and it is to be noted that no 
emperor, however friendly he might be at the time of his 
accession to power, was able to maintain for long, relations of 
friendliness with the Pope. The contest was not one of 
personal opinion or of sentiment ; it was a collision between 
irreconcilable claims. 

'The empire was thrown into much confusion by the 
impossibility of finding a candidate agreeable to all the 
electors. There were two candidates, Philip of 
Hohenstaufen, and Otto of the house of Guelf, claims 
son of Henfy the Lion. The Pope threw his 
influence on the side of Otto, and he became ^ 
recognized as emperor in the year 1208. He was loud in 
his protestations of gratitude to the Pope. My king- 
ship,” he wrote, would have dissolved in dust and ashes 
had not the authority of the Apostolic Church weighed 
the scale in my favour.” He came into Italy, made many 
concessions to the papal authority there, and was crowned 
at Home in 1209. But friendship between a pope and an em- 
peror could not long endure. Otto IV. claimed the inheritance 
of the Two Sicilies, and the Pope was determined not to allow 
this union between Germany and south Italy to be 
established. He raised up enemies against Otto in 
Germany, and above all he appealed to Frederick, Emperor 
the son of Henry VL, whom in 1211 he declared 
king and emperor with the title of Frederick 11. 

He had thus in the heat of the contest, in order to overthrow 
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Otto IV., raised up one who was destined to be among the 
most dangerous opponents that the papal see ever knew. 
Frederick had to fight long and hard before he could obtain 
the reality of Imperial rule, but the alliance of the papacy 
and of the King of France were strong forces upon his side, 
whilst Otto IV. had no ally except King John of England. 
In 1214 the battle of Bouvines, so important for English and 
French history, wrecked the hopes of Otto IV. and gave to 
Frederick secure hold on the Imperial title and power. 

Innocent III. exercised in Europe an authority greater 
than that which had ever belonged to a pope before him : he 
Power of gi\^en to the empire the man of his own choice, 

Innocent and had taken it from an opponent : the kingdom 
in. in qI Sicilies, Sweden, Denmark, Aragon 

^ ‘ and Portugal all recognized, even though in 
vague terms, the feudal suzerainty of the Pope. His inter- 
ference in England had been decisive and successful ; he 
had forced Stephen Langton into the throne of Canterbury ; 
he had procured from King John the promise of a yearly 
tribute and the submission of the crown of England. The 
strongest sovereign for the moment in Europe was Philip 
Augustus of France, and even this strong king was forced by 
papal opposition to dismiss his second wife and to take back 
Queen Ingeburga whom he had wronged. 

It is necessary also to notice that upon the eve of the 
third and most desperate struggle between empire and papacy, 
a new religious movement and the formation of new religious 
orders vastly strengthened the Pope’s hands. What the 
Cluniae movement had been for Gregory VIL,” and the 
Rise of pistercian movement for Alexander III., the 

the Fran- Franciscan and Dominican orders were for 
ciscansand Innocent III. and his successors. These 
orders came to" the help of the Catholic 
Church at a time oi great danger. In spite of — 
perhaps even in consequence of — the immense power which 
the Church had won, great masses of the population were being 
alienated from her. The use of the Latin tongue in her service 
and even in her sermons made a direct appeal to the people 
difficult, if not impossible. The poorer classes, especially in 
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the cities, were largely careless or hostile : and in the south of 
France, in the districts called Languedoc and Provence, re- 
ligious or irreligious movements had begun which 
seemed to threaten the very foundations of the threaten- 
Church. Views were being openly preached which 
the Church regarded as heretical, and though 
some of these were probably purer and more Christian than 
the official teaching of the Church itself, it is certain that some 
of the views which go by the general name of the Albigensian 
Heresy, attacked the very foundations of religion, and even 
of morality. We must not exaggerate the extent of the danger : 
these movements were strong only in the south of France, and 
even there probably would soon have declined even if left to 
themselves. But the movement inevitably gave great anxiety 
to the authorities at Home, and seemed to demand some new 
method of treatment. To win back the poorer classes to the 
Church, to appeal to men in their own tongue, and to combat 
the heresies that had rooted themselves in the south of France, 
these were the chief objects of the orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic. 

St. Francis was born at Assisi in the centre of 
Italy : his father was a merchant dealing with France, 
and he himself seemed destined for the same 3aj[iit 
career. But there came then a great change in Francis of t 
his life ; he renounced all worldly ambitions and • 

any career which might lead to gain ; he embraced a life of the 
most complete poverty, and devoted himself to the service 
of his fellows and of Holy Church. Around him there quickly- 
grew up a considerable amount of legend and of myth, but the 
historical features of the career of St. Francis bring before us 
one of the purest, most beautiful, and most attractive figures ' 
that ever moved upon the face of the earth. At first there 
was little of organization in the movement ; he gathered round 
him a few men of ideas like his own ; he moved from place to 
place preaching and serving, relying everywhere upon alms 
for the sustenance of himself and of his followers. Only 
gradually did the idea of the formation of a special order 
emerge, and when he asked to be allowed to form an order 
which he desired to call the “ order of the poor men of Assisi,” 
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tLe Pope at first hesitated to sanction the new movement or to 
accept the alliance of a force so different from anything which 
the Church had hitherto known, since at least the very earliest 
days of the Church. But soon the sanctity and the sincerity 
of St, Francis were apparent, and in 1209 the new order was 
formed. 

The career of St. Dominic is contemporary with that of 
St. Francis, and his movement has manypoints of similarity with 
Saint that of the Franciscans The Albigensian heresies, 
Dominic, to which allusion has already been made, had called 
out a crusade, and in this crusade St. Dominic had played a 
part. From the first he had maintained that, though the use 
of violent methods was permissible, other weapons could be 
used with more effect against the zeal of the heretics. Zeal, 
he said, must be met by zeal, humility by humility, false 
sanctity by real sanctity, the preaching of falsehood must be 
met by the preaching of truth, and in 1213, his order, the order 
of the preachers, was founded with the special object of com- 
bating the heretical views which had their centre in the south 
of France. 

^ We may speak of these two orders of Friars together, for their 
general characteristics are the same. They differed very widely 
Character- monastic orders which had preceded them, 

istics of the in that their aim was not meditation and the 
Friars. salvation of the souls of their members, but 
^spcia][ service and the redemption of others. The friars 
wer’e not to enclose themselves withiii the walls of any 
cloister, but to live in the world and to serve God by 
serving their fellow-men. At first it was ordained they 
were to have no settled home, no building of any kind devoted 
' to them ; and when later such buildings did arise they were 
a sign that these orders were falling away from the ideals of 
their great founders. In their organization we may notice 
especially the following points. First, they were to possess 
no property, and they were to live by begging. Secondly, they 
were to pay special attention to preaching, and they were to 
preach to the people of each country in the common language 
of that country. Thirdly, they were to take special vows of 
obedience and mutual love. A fourth feature which is 
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important as explaining something of their power is the 
division of the order known as the Tertiaries. These were men 
and women who did not wear the dress nor take the full vows 
of the order, but who, living in the world and living the 
ordinary life of the world, were connected with the order and 
were pledged to support it in every way. 

These orders spread and developed with amazing rapidity. 
The Grey Friars and the Black Friars, as they were respectively 
called, were soon to be found established in all the ^ 
towns of Western Europe, and they were especially influence 
numerous and strong in the south of Europe. 

Their organization is interesting and m many ways ^ 
efficient, but their organization does not go far in accounting 
for their influence. The memory of their founders was a 
permanent force. Men remembered for long St. Dominic, 
the great ‘‘ athlete of the faith ; but it was especially the 
life and character of St. Francis which came to men as a second 
revelation of purity, devotion and love. The stories of how 
he served the poor, how no disease was too repulsive for his 
attentions, no class too hostile or too miserable for his service, 
and how, in spite of all, he was ever gay and happy with his 
companions, not only loving men and women, but loving all 
animals and preaching even to the birds : all this amounted to a 
new force of the most important kind in the thirteenth century,, 
and its influence has never entirely died out. To return to 
the point from which we began, we must regard the formation 
of these mendicant orders as a great force working on the side, 
of the papacy in its next great contest with its secular opponent. 

The secular and Imperial power in this new contest was 
represented by ' a . very remarkable man, the Emperor 
Frederick II. We have seen that he owed his elevation to 
papal favour and support : but the worst enemies of the papacy 
were often found among those who had been its closest allies. 

The Emperor Frederick II. is described as being a man of 
mean appearance; he was short in stature, and he inherited the^ 
red hair of his family. But he was a man of ex- character 
ceptional powers, and showed such originality in of Frede- 
his actions and in his thoughts that he gained from j 

his contemporaries the title of the wonder of the world/’ 
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There is eo one like liim in mediaeval history ; he stands apart 

from the ideas and the enthusiasms that characterize the 

twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and seems to anticipate rather 

a ruler of the later age, a Henry VII. of England, a Louis XI. 

of Erance, or perhaps one of the Italian t3rrants of the Kenais- 

sanee. He was a writer of poetry in the common language 

of the south of Italy, and he may thus be regarded as one of 

the pioneers of the movement which was soon to give Europe 

a great literature in the common tongue. He was interested 

in the development of science and philosophy, with which the 

south of Europe was much occupied. He founded the 

University of Naples, declaring in his charter that he did so 

“in order that those who have hunger for knowledge may 

find within the kingdom the food for which they are yearning, 

and may not be forced to go into exile and beg the bread of 

learning in foreign lands.’’ He founded also a school of 

medicine at Salerno, and made a collection of wild animals 

at Palermo. Under his rule the south of Italy and Sicily 

became a progressive centre of thought and art such as they 

have never been again. Not only did Christians, such as 

Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the mediseval schoolmen, 

contribute to this movement, but Saracen scholars were also 

patronized and supported, and the emperor was throughout on 

the most friendly terms with them. These scientific interests 

and the way in which he advanced them would perhaps have 

called down upon him the suspicion of the Church, even if he 

Frederick furious conflict with it on other 

IVs grounds. He was later on branded as a heretic in 

religious many a furious papal document, but it is very hard 

ODuiions* ^ 

to make out what his religious standpoint was. 
The Pope in his wrath maintained that he disbelieved in 
the immortality of the soul, that he spoke of Moses, Abraham, 
and Christ as the three great impostors. But these seem to be 
little more than the wild outpourings of anger; he himself 
always professed to be a Christian and a faithful supporter of 
the Catholic Church. It was not, he said, against the Church 
that he fought, but against the corruption and luxury of the 
Church. “ I am no enemy of the priesthood ; I honour the 
priest, the humblest priest, as a father, if he will keep aloof 
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from secular affairs. It is by evil lusts, by avarice and 
rapacity that the Church is weakened, polluted, corrupted ; 
against these evils it is my mission to contend with the sword. 
I will give back to the sheep their shepherd, to the people their 
bishop, to the world its spiritual father. I will tear the mask 
from the face of this wolfish tyrant, and force him to lay aside 
worldly affairs and earthly pomp, and to tread in the holy foot- 
steps of Christ.” It is certain that his ideas in religion went 
beyond the assertion of the obligations of poverty of, the 
Church. Later, in his struggle vrith the papacy, he spoke in a way 
which implied that a layman might be the head of the Church 
that the Emperor was worthy of as much reverence as the Pope, 
and he perhaps even claimed that reverence for himself. In 
these utterances there is much which seems vaguely to antici- 
pate a secular headship of the Church such as was introduced 
into England by Henry VIII. 

Frederick II. ruled over Germany and the north of Italy 
as emperor, and over Naples and Sicily (“ the two Sicilies ” as 
they were called) as king, by hereditary right. . , 

We see in Mm, therefore, those difficulties at their ' 

worst which confronted the emperors from the flictwith 
time of Otto the Great, through the divergent 
interests, and characters of Germany and the Italian 
peninsula, and we may see during Ms reign more clearly than 
in any other what evils came upon Germany through the pre- 
occupation of the emperor with his personal dominion in Italy. 
Frederick had made promises to the Pope that he would not 
make the connection between Sicily and Germany permanent, i 
and that he would confer the southern kingdom on his own son, i 
Henry, to be held as a fief of the papacy. But he broke Ms 
promise and preferred to live and to rule in Italy rather than^^ 
in Germany ; for in Naples he was a king indeed, whereas in 
Germany his Imperial power was much reduced by the rival* 
power of the greater feudatories. In the two Sicilies he 
developed the strength of the monarchy against all rival 
powers. He weakened, where he did not overthrow, the 
powers of the feudal nobles; royal castles displaced the 
castles of the nobles ; the cities found their independence 
limited ; all the inhabitants of the kingdom were brought 
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into subordination to tbe royal law and to tbe king’s 
The two courts. Tlie provinces were ruled by his agents ;’ 
Sicilies. the whole administration was supervised by his 
justiciar. The work was perhaps premature, and it was 
certainly not favourable to liberty. But Naples and Sicily 
enjoyed in consequence of it an order and a prosperity un- 
surpassed by any other part of Europe. The forces of 
Frederick, however, did not avail to govern both Sicily and 
Germany, and in order to have a free hand in Sicily, he at 
times almost abdicated his functions as ruler in Germany. 
Hence arose a curious contrast between the development of 
Sicily and the development of Germany during his reign. 

Whilst feudalism was crushed or tamed at almost 
Germany. Naples and Sicily, in Germany it 

became again the dangerous rival of the emperor. In 1239 
Frederick issued a statute in favour of the princes of Germany, 
and by this he gave to them such large judicial and military 
powers, that the chief of them were henceforth practically 
independent of the central authority. The empire had hitherto 
seen in the great towns of Germany its warmest support ; 

' but now, the privileges of the towns were clipped in order to 
favour the nobles and in some instances suppressed. In spite 
of these attempts to win their support the nobles rose in a 
dangerous insurrection against him, and they found, strangely, 
an ally in the emperor’s own son, Henry, who, like many heirs 
apparent, saw in an alliance with the discontented elements 
of the State an opportunity of winnmg power without waiting 
4or his father’s death. Henry was defeated and sent into 
• lifelong imprisonment (1235), and the emperor made an attempt 
to restore the prestige and authority of the Imperial crown in 
Germany. But the nobles had already gained too much power, 
and the emperor soon found more than enough upon his hands 
m Italy. This attempt failed, like every attempt that was 
made before the nineteenth century, to give the German 
Empire an efficient government. 

Between Frederick and the papacy there was no quarrel 
which turned on any dispute as to constitutional forms. 
Henry IV. had fought the papacy on the question of the 
election of bishops ; Frederick I. had refused to recognize the 
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election of Pope Alexander III. ; but the contest between 
Frederick II and the papacy, when it broke out, was a direct 
rivalry of power, and the two fought almost T-jig ^ru- 
consciously and openly fox the lordship of Italy. sadeofFre- 
Frederick II., soon after his elevation to the throne, 
had taken the cross in obedience to the promptings of the Pope, 
to whom he owed so much, and the Pope urged upon him the 
accomplishment of his vow. We shall turn in a subsequent 
chapter to the history of the crusades, and we shall see how 
at this time the crusading fervour was burning low, and how 
the whole crusading movement was being driven from its early 
high aims, and was made to serve the purpose of commercial 
gain, and national advantage. Frederick 11. was wholly un- 
like the crusader of the earlier type, and as he felt no enthu- 
siasm for an expedition against the unbeliever, so, doubtless, 
he saw that his presence in the south of Italy was necessary 
for the consolidation of his power. The papacy, however, 
was urgent with him to go crusading, and in 1227 he 
embarked at Brindisi, nominally for the East ; he returned, 
however, in a few days, alleging a sudden attack of illness, and 
the Pope, in indignation against what he thought a mere 
subterfuge, at once excommunicated him. No man living 
under excommunication could properly go on a crusade, but, 
nevertheless, Frederick II. sailed in 1228, and his action on 
the crusade was as unusual as the circumstances of his de- 
parture. He professed no animosity against the Saracens, and 
undoubtedly he felt none. His second wife, who was the 
daughter of the titular King of Jerusalem, gave him a sort of 
claim upon the royal title there, and by diplomacy and negotia- 
tion, he won from the Saracens more privileges for Christian 
pilgrims than the early crusaders had won by the sword, and 
gained for himself the nominal crown of the crowned 
kingdom of Jerusalem. He went up to the Holy King of 
City, hut no priest could be found to crown an Jerusalem, 
excommunicated king, and he therefore took the crown from 
the altar with his own hands, and with his own hands placed 
it upon his head. He returned home to find that the Pope had 
declared a crusade against him, and that a papal army was 
ravaging the territories of Naples. They were driven ouri 
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and the Pope consented in 1230 to make peace with him and 
to release him from excommunication. 

The peace was of short duration, and was followed by a 
still fiercer contest. The Pope was G-regory IX., who, almost 
to his 100th year, remained an active force in the 
Fl^s Strug- politics of Italy. But it was not against him in 
gle with the the first place that Frederick came into conflict, 
but rather against those Lombard towns which 
had had so large a part in the humiliation of 
Frederick I. The communal movement had spread rapidly 
in Italy since the defeat of Frederick I. and the Treaty of, 
Constance. There were city-leagues now in central Italy, 
corresponding to the Lombard League in the North, and all 
were defiant of the power of the emperor. A change had 
passed over the cities of Italy during the past half century. 
They were richer, more splendid, more conscious of their own 
powers. But their liberty had often degenerated into anarchy, 
owing to the fierce spirit of the parties; and they had in many 
instances gained temporary peace by giving the chief authority 
to a native of some other state who was called a fodesia. In 
some cases tyrants had established themselves, and the chief 
of these was Ezzelino in Verona. Frederick II. determined to 
reduce the Communes to subjection. Their divisions allowed 
him to find allies among themselves, and Ezzelino supported 
him vigorously throughout. The fighting was often conducted 
with the greatest ferocity. Its early stages were favour- 
able to Frederick. In 1237, the Communes were defeated at 
the battle of Cortenubva, and it seemed as though Frederick’s 
Collision of f^ri^uiph would be complete. But then, and for 
Emperor the same motives as formerly, the Pope joined 
and Pope, j^ands with the cities, the emperor was excom- 
municated, and although Gregory IX. soon died, and Pope 
Innocent IV., friendly to the Emperor, succeeded him, he soon 
forgot in his office the feelings which he had entertained as a 
private person. In 1245 a Church Council was held at Lyons, 
and Frederick was denounced in terms of the utmost violence, 
and declared to be a Pharaoh, a Herod, a Nero. The emperor 
was not slow to reply. He declared that the popes had no 
right to depose him. I hold my crown,” he said, ‘‘ from God 
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alone, neither the Pope, the council, nor the devil shall rend it 
from me.” “ Shall the pride of a man of low hirth degrade 
the emperor who has no superior nor equal upon the earth ? ” 
The Pope, however, declared Frederick deposed, and set up 
another emperor in his place in Germany. The contest which 
followed was conducted with the utmost fury. The friars, 
whose influence was at its height, stirred up the people to 
hatred of the emperor’s party. Frederick found allies in 
some of the towns of Lombardy, but the majority stood 
against him. In 1247, Frederick was sharply defeated at 
Parma which he was besieging, and when he died, three 
years later, in 1250, the issue of the struggle was still 
doubtful. 

It is extraordinary to see what a change was made in the 
situation by his death. The power of the Idngdom of Naples was 
the same ; the situation in Italy and in Germany 
was the same ; and yet, while Frederick II. could of the 
meet his foes at least on even terms, his successors 
very quickly collapsed before the Pope and hi'’ ' 
allies. The truth seems to be that the excellent government 
which he had established in Naples and Sicily had irritated the 
aristocracy against him, and the common people were not 
yet an important factor. Mi had depended upon Frederick’s 
own strong will and power of organization, and when this was 
removed, the fabric that he had reared with such care, quickly 
fell in ruins. His son, Conrad IV., succeeded to IY 

him. He was in Germany at the time of his father’s 
death, but found little chance of establishing a strong rule 
there, and came to' try his fortune in Italy. He entered Naples, 
and seemed to have some chance of gaining the support of the 
kingdom when death cut short his career in 1254. He left 
behind him a young son who is known as Conradino, but the 
royal house was represented in Naples and Sicily by 
Manfred, the illegitimate son of Frederick 11. * 

Pope Urban IV. succeeded to the throne in 1261. He was 
a Frenchman, and was ready to use any means to expel 
from power what he called the ** viper brood ” of the Hohen- 
staufen. He offered the crown of the kingdom of Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of the saintly King of France, 
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and tlie offer was accepted. It was thus primarily against 
French troops that Manfred had to struggle. With Charles, 
the Pope made a very strict contract, and it marks 
UrEan IV. degradation of the papal policy, that it was 
and stipulated that if Charles failed in his payments to 

S^Ati?u papal treasury his kingdom should be laid under 
an interdict. Manfred, for a time, made head against 
the French army, but in 1266 there came a battle not far from 
Benevento, and there Manfred was defeated and slain. Charles 
of Anjou occupied Naples and Sicily, and soon his heavy 
taxation and his ferocious cruelty made him bitterly hated, and 
turned the memories of the people fondly towards 
onra lao. 1268, was only sixteen years of 

age. He was, however, a capable and ambitious youth, and 
he determined to take up the inheritance. He invaded Italy 
from the north. He was received with enthusiasm in Rome 
Battle of if^self, but when he encountered the French army 
Taglia- at Tagliacojzzo, his forces were easily defeated and 
cozzo. himself taken prisoner. In August of the same 

year, he was beheaded in the market-place at Naples, and with 
him the great house of Hohenstaufen that had played so great 
a part throughout the central portion of the Middle Ages 
became practically extinct. The papacy had triumphed, but 
to secure that triumph it had used weapons which were more 
disgraceful, and in the long run more ruinous, to its power, 
than defeat itself could have been. The highest motives of 
religion, the supremest spiritual powers in the hands of the 
Pope, had been prostituted to personal and ambitious 
ends, and it is not surprising to find that the triumph of 
the papacy was followed in less than thirty years by the 
most severe defeat which it received in all its career, and 
we shall find that that defeat was administered by the 
French power which had been the instrument of the papal 
triumph. ' 

Before we go further it will be well to notice certain happen- 
ings in Germany which are full of importance for the future 
of that land. A chief feature of German history from the 
tenth to the sixteenth centuries is the expansion of the infiuence 
and the nationality of Germany eastward. We have seen 
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already how the Elbe was no longer the eastern frontier of 
Germany. Its place had beeij taken by the river Oder. But 
beyond the river Oder, along the whole of the eastern frontier, 
Germany was confronted with non-German, and in part heathen 
races. The Hungarians (Magyars) were situated to the north 
of the Danube ; to the north of them came the Bohemians 
(Czechs) ; then the Poles ; and further to the north, on the 
shores of the Baltic, an agglomeration of Slavonic races of which 
the chief were the non-German and heathen 
Prussians- Against these last a singular and Teutonic 
powerful force was now called into activity. We 
shall see how one of the strangest results of the 
crusades had been the establishment of military religious orders. 
The best known of these are the Knights Templars and the 
Knights Hospitallers ; less known but in their ultimate influence 
not less important were the Teutonic Knights. Their first 
object had been to protect German pilgrims to the Holy Land : 
but the Christian conquests in the East had soon been swept 
away, and on the soil of Palestine there was nothing for them 
or for any other order to do. In 1228 they were allowed to 
transfer their crusading zeal from the shores of Syria to the 
Baltic, and they were given whatever lands they could conquer 
in Prussia from the heathen there ; and so under their grand- 
master Hermann of Salza they proceeded to conquer the land 
and to rule it. Their action was indeed characterized by great 
brutality ; they showed little desire to convert the heathen 
Prussians; their chief object seemed to be to slay and dis- 
possess them. But in a long series of campaigns they won 
for Christianity and for Germany a large tract of land beyond 
the Oder and the Vistula, and looking forward into the distant 
future we may see (though no one at that time could have 
foreseen it) that these Prussian lands would form one of the 
two bases upon which the mightiest of all German powers 
was to be built, a power which would at last succeed in the 
task of uniting Germany under one government, in which 
the Hohenstaufen had disastrously failed. 

For Frederick II. see Tout’s Empire and Papacy^ and Freeman’s 
Essay in the First Series of his Historical Essays. For Innocent III. 
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the Ecclesiastical History of Robertson and Milman. The Friars 
are also treated m these histories ; Sabatier’s Life of Saint Francis 
is the chief modem study of its subject ; the Little Flowers of Saint 
Francis are translated and published in the Temple Classics. Miss 
Selfe’s translation of Villani’s Chronicle is useful throughout, though 
its first object is to illustrate the writings of Dante. 


CHAPTER XII 

Great Britain from the Roman to the Norman 
Conquest 

Beitain has passed through all the main phases of European 
History. She was almost entirely absorbed into the Roman 
Empire, and was influenced by its culture and its language ; she 
was attacked and conquered by the Germans and the Danes ; 
the Catholic Church played an important part in moulding her 
life ; feudal institutions developed on her soil ; she rose to 
unity and importance in Europe through the action of a 
strong monarc%. But in certain respects Britain has stood 
apart from the rest of Western Europe, and her history has 
characteristics that are not exactly those of Spain or Gaul or 
Italy. The sea has been all through a profoundly important 
influence on her institutions and development. 

I 

The clear light of history first strikes onr shores with the 
coming of J ulius Cmsar. He was as skilful with the pen as 
Julius with the sword, and two books of his Commentaries 
Caesar. give us invaluable information about the condition 
of the people of Britain. Those whom Caesar came in contact 
with were mostly Celts, akin in race and language to the 
Gauls whom he was subduing on the other side of the 
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channel, and like them submitted to the influence of theii 
priests, the Druids. It was this close connection between the 
two peoples, as well as the spirit of adventure, which made 
Caesar undertake his expeditions to Britain, which were rather 
raids to impress the islanders with the strength of Rome than 
any serious attempt to add the country to her domains. When 
e returned to Gaul in 54 b.o. the country fell back into its 
ermer condition. A century later, when the Roman Empire 
^as strongly established and the Emperor Claudius was 
3cupymg the throiie, a more serious effort was Roman 
lade. There was no unity in the island, and no conquest of 
ilitary organization sufficient to allow the nation 
resist with any chance of success. So, in spite of much 
‘ave fighting, the Roman conquest flowed on, and in the 
urse of a century reached its final limits. The larger 
and was brought under the Roman administratiye system 
' to the line of the Clyde and Firth of Forth. No 
^empt was made to conquer the barren Highlands of 
)tland and their fierce inhabitants, nor any part of 
‘land. The Romans marked the boundary of the pro- 
ice by drawing two great ramparts across the island ; the 
} running from the Clyde to the Forth, of which only slight 
3es remain ; the other, and more important, from the 
way to the Tyne, the ruins of which are among the most 
)ressive Roman monuments in Europe. South of these 
it military works tbe country was governed much as 
il or Spain or any other Roman province. There is no 
k of Roman literature which gives us any vivid idea of the 
that was lived by the inhabitants of Britain ; though Tacitus, 
great Roman historian, has written in his ‘‘ Agricola ” 
diu admirable account of an episode in the conquest. The 
numerous remains of the Roman towns and houses allow ug 
to reconstruct the life of the time. In Britain, as everywhere 
in the Empire, there came a great peace, interrupted by 
a few attempts to throw off the power of Rome, such as 
the rising of Boadicea in the year 61 a.d. ; certainly a great 
contrast to the inter-tribal struggles which must have been 
constant before the coming of the Romans. Great roads were 
made throughout the island ; intended at first for military 
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purposes, but serving* equally well all the ends of commerce 
and social intercourse. Town life was introduced and de- 
veloped. Some of the towns rose to the dignity of full 
municipal freedom. Eoman traders, tax-gatherers, and money- 
lenders made their way into the country in considerable 
numbers ; and along with them there came missionaries of 
Christianity. The remains of a Christian church have been 
identified among the ruins of the Eoman town of Silciiester. 
But most of the remains show us the military side of the Eoman 
occupation ; camps and fortifications ; the villas which the 
Eoman ofiic ers and settlers built in close imitation of those 
which they knew in Italy ; the tombstones of the soldiers 
who died here ; the altars to strange and foreign gods erected 
by the troops who, according to the Eoman practice, were 
brought from distant provinces—even from Syria— to defend 
the frontiers of Britain, There is nothing to tell us what 
were the relations between the Eomans and the natives, nor 
what degree of civilization was reached by the Britons ; but 
probably, though not so far advanced as the Gauls or the 
Spaniards, they were ready to follow them in their acceptance 
of the culture and the language of Eome. 

The Eoman occupation lasted close on four centuries. 
There is no sign of any movement in our island that would 
have had the strength to shake the Eoman power, nor probably 
was there any desire to attack it. But for reasons which we 
have examined elsewhere, the Eoman power was decaying 
during the third and fourth centuries. Eome herself was in 
danger, and her legions could no longer be spared to defend 
distant frontiers. It was the attack of the Visigoths under 
their great chief Alaric which led to the recall of the Eoman 
legions from Britain, about the year 410 a.d. 

It is difficult to determine how far the later history of the 
island has been influenced by the Eoman occupation. The 
Influence of Eoman roads were certainly the arteries 
the Romans through which the life of the island flowed for 
m Britain, centuries afterwards. Trees and fruits had been 
introduced which were valued and kept by the next comers ; 

^ot impossible that from the villas of the Eomans 
*flaav*I^Ve come an influence which moulded the subsequent 
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social institutions of the island. But Britain was not 
Eomanized as G-aul and Spain and many other Roman 
provinces were. The Celtic language had not been overlaid 
by the Latin to anything like the same extent as in Gaul. It 
is strange that a Latin language survives in Roumania — the 
last of the conquests of imperial Rome — while the Roman 
occupation of four centuries left hardly any trace on the 
language which was spoken in our islands during the next 
epoch. Latin has influenced our language immensely, but the 
influence came through the Church and, later, through the 
Norman conquest and the revival of learning. The next 
invaders soon destroyed whatever knowledge of the Latin 
tongue the Roman soldiers left behind them at their 
departure. 


II 

It was the Goths, the Southern Germans, and the Franks 
who had hitherto made the chief onslaughts on the Roman 
Empire. But the Romans were well aware of the jjje coming 
dangerous character of the northern Germans, and of the 
had already had some experience of their raids on R^S’hsh. 
the British coast, for they had established a Count of the 
Saxon Shore to cope with them. Now the retirement of the 
legions left Britain at their mercy. The Roman Empire had 
undertaken the whole burden of the defence of the provinces, 
and had disarmed the provincials themselves. The Britons 
therefore, during the four centuries of the Roman occupation, 
had become unused to the task of self-defence, and, when the 
German invaders came, were powerless to repel them. The 
wealth and the defencelessness of the country allured swarm 
after swarm of raiders from the mouths of the Elbe and the 
base of the Danish peninsula. They had a long stretch of 
sea to pass, and their boats would have seemed to a later 
period little suited for the task, but these men were wonder* 
fully daring and adventurous, and they soon came in large 
numbers. They were untouched by Christianity ; much fie^ 
and more cruel than the Goths who penetrated the 
of Rome ; more like the terrible Franks, who wer< 
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same time trampling down the Roman culture of Gaul and 
estahiisliing the bases of a new one. In spite of the sea 
and its dangers the fighting men who came first were soon 
followed by women and children. It was no mere military 
raid that Britain had to face, but a real wandering of a 
people. 

The next four centuries form the dark age of English 
and British history. It is hard during this time to disentangle 
The dark legend. If only we could see more 

SLgeot clearly what was done between 500 and 800 in 
English England, and how it was done, many problems 
history. would be solved. How did 

Roman civilization disappear ? What became of the old 
British population ? How far were the institutions which 
the invaders brought with them modified by what they 
found here ? How far and in what districts did Christianity 
survive ? To none of these questions can a certain answer 
be given. 

Disarmed though the British were, they did not yield their 
land without some hard fighting. The civil population of 
The resist- Struggle so hard against the Goths, 

anceofthe It was a century and a half before the newly 
Britons. arrived race had definitely established its supremacy 
in the island. The legends of King Arthur probably rest on 
this base of fact, that the Celtic inhabitants, Christian and 
more civilized than the German invaders, offered a prolonged 
resistance which had its moments of triumph. The invaders 
can he divided into three racial groups. The Jutes 
attacked in Kent and in the neighbourhood of the Isle 
of Wight ; the Saxons overran the rest of the south and 
east of England (the county of Essex or of the East-Saxons 
marks their northern limit along the coast) ; the centre and 
north of England right up to the Firth of Forth was occupied 
by the Angies or English. Little by little the invaders 
pushed the British hack. The decisive blows were when in 
577 by the battle of Deorham they occupied the Severn valley, 
and thus separated the Britons of Devon and Cornwall from 
their fellows in Wales ; and when in 607 the battle of Chester 
thrust in a wedge between the Welsh and the Celts of Cumbria. 
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This continuons victory of invaders, who must at first have 
been in a small minorifcy, is difficult to understand, though it 
finds its parallels in the story of the Goths and Pranks. It is 
not to be explained by any supposed innate racial superiority of 
the Germans over the British ; but chiefly by the loss of 
military training and habits in the British daring the long 
Roman peace. The invaders— whom we shall henceforth 
speak of as English — showed by-and-by the same decadence 
that we noted in the Goths and the Vandals, and to a smaller 
extent in the Pranks, and proved in their turn an easy prey to 
the Danes. 

We have noticed how great a part is played by religion 
and the Church in the history of the Pranks and the Goths. 
Their importance is not smaller in the history of The con- 
the English. When they came they were pagans, version of 
and delighted in the sack of monasteries and the English, 
the burning of churches. But northern paganism was every- 
where yielding to Christianity. The English had, it seems, 
destroyed the Christian institutions from the territory that 
they occupied, though the old Celtic Christianity still held 
its OWE in Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland, and made 
missionary expeditions into the lands of their conquerors. 
Without doubt there were Christians even among the English 
before the year 597, but in that year the mission came from 
Rome which was soon to make of the English ardent Chris- 
tians, eager to carry their faith into their original German 
home. The evangelization of the English is connected with 
the. name of Gregory the Great, who, it is said, was struck 
by the beauty of English slaves in the Roman market, and was 
moved to send the monk Augustine to convert a people of 
such great possibilities to the true faith. He landed in Kent 
and found a ready welcome, for the King of Kent, Ethelbert, 
was married to Bertha, a Frank and a Christian ; she had 
Christian priests with her at Canterbury. It was through the 
influence of a woman that the Prankish king Clovis was 
turned to Christianity ; but Ethelbert’s conversion is purer 
in its origins than that of Clovis, Augustine was given 
permission to preach, and the new faith soon struck deep 
roots, and passed from one part of the country to another. 
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Edwin, the King of Northumbria, was converted in 627 ; but 
in Northumbria the Christian Church was brought 
asticaf ' face with a serious difficulty. The converts 

unity of of Augustine were loyal to Rome, and followed in 
Britain. every way her example and her guidance. But the 
Celtic Christians, and those of the English who were converted 
by them, stood apart from this new movement in certain 
particulars. The presence of two separate church organiza- 
tions in the island would have been a most serious thing. 
Religious differences in those days easily took on the tone of 
fanaticism, and long and furious civil war was often their 
result. 

We have seen that Arianism was a strong contributory 
cause of the ruin of the Goths ; in Africa murderous struggles 
went on about religious differences that are to us meaningless. 
The Celtic Christians were separated from the English by 
details that seem trivial ; they kept Easfcer at a different date ; 
they were tonsured differently j they had certain peculiarities 
of ritual. What underlay these points and made them serious 
was the antagonism of the two races. It was Oswy, King of 
Northumbria, who brought to an end this threat of danger. 
He called the priests of the two rival organizations into council 
in the Synod of Whitby (664). He heard the pleadings on 
both sides, and then decided in favour of the Roman usage, 
and he was strong enough to enforce the decision he had taken. 
Erom this time onwards the Church in England becomes a 
unity, and the growing political unity of the land owes much 
to the example and influence of the Church. 

The Synod of Whitby was held 150 years after the 
arrival of the Euglish. During this time the country had 
made political as well as religious progress. Soon 
towar^d? ^.fter their arrival we see the English falling into 
political seven main groups, which are called kingdoms, 
unity. These were East Anglia, Essex, Kent, and Sussex, 
and — ^names which are far more important than the first 
four — Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex (the kingdom of the 
West Saxons). The history of England is summed up in the 
rivalries of these three, until the coming of the Danes brought 
a new and terrible force into the life of the island. Mercia 
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occupied the middle of England up to the ‘Welsh border. Its 
great king was Penda, who for long maintained the cause of 
Paganism against the advancing power of Christianity. He 
gained two great victories against the Christian kings of 
Northumbria, but in G55 was himself defeated and slain by 
King Oswy, Northumbria, under a series of fine rulers, had 
identified itself with the new faith and gained by its victory. 
Then, and for the only time in the long history of our lani 
it was in the north that the centre of gravity was 
to be found both for politics and intellectual ness of " 
culture. York and the Ouse seemed as if they Northum- 
might play the part which destiny held in store 
for London and the Thames. It was by Northumbrian armies 
that Penda was slain and paganism overthrown ; the first of 
English poets was Caedmon of Whitby ; the first and one of 
the greatest of English historians was Bede, a monk of Jarrow- 
on-Tyne ; when Charlemagne wanted to introduce education 
among his rude Franks, it was in York that he found Alcuin, 
who proved the instrument that he needed. However, early 
states were even more unstable than modern ones, and the 
power of Northumbria soon passed away, and its 
place was taken by Wessex. It was by Wessex supremacy 
that the revived Mercian kingdom was defeated. Wessex. 
It was King Egbert who gained the decisive battle of Ellan- 
dune against the Mercians in 825, and he was a king the like 
of whom England had not seen up to that time. He had 
known Charlemagne well, and we can imagine that some of * 
the political wisdom of the great Frank was reflected in 
Egbert’s handling of the smaller problems of English politics. 
But those problems were not small, either in themselves or in 
their remote consequences. Out of Wessex came the modern 
British Empire, and it was already a great thing when Egbert 
made himself the overlord (or Bretwalda) over all the English 
and many of the Welsh* 
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III 

Egbert’s England seemed to hold the promise of a great 
future. The English had shaken off their barbarism, and 
The coming abreast of the culture of the rest of 

of the Europe; the Church was ready to give the 

Northmen, g^idjince that it gave elsewhere ; under the 
Wessex monarchy large advance had been made towards 
national unity. Egbert was doing on a smaller theatre the 
same sorb of work that was done by Charlemagne in Central 
Europe. But legend tells us how Charlemagne wept when he 
saw the galleys of the Northmen sailing along the coasts of 
France. Before Egbert died in 839 these same invaders had 
begun in grim earnest their desolating attacks on the shores 
of England. We have seen something of the doings of the 
Norsemen in Europe already, and how their wanderings 
carried them to Iceland and to America, as well as to our 
islands, to France, to Sicily, and to Italy. They were a 
great race ; terrible in battle ; daring in the face of dangers 
of every kind ; destined to shine in peace as well as in 
war. But they fell upon mediaeval civilization while it was 
yet in its cradle and seemed likely to destroy it. They con- 
tributed most powerfully to the destruction of the empire 
that Charlemagne had built up, and Egbert’s England was 
unable to maintain itself against them.- They passed round 
the north of Scotland and fell upon Ireland, and for long 
wrought havoc there. The east coasts of England were most 
exposed to the fury of their attack. Northumbria in her 
weakness was an easy prey, and the towns and monasteries 
from Edinburgh to the Humber told by their ruins of the 
destruction that the Danes had wrought. 

Wessex was a more strongly organized state, and offered a 
more stubborn resistance. But even Wessex suffered severely, 
King Alfred seemed likely to meet the same fate that had 
and the already fallen on Northumbria and Mercia. It was 
Danes. Alfred who saved Wessex — Alfred who holds 

the title of Great without challenge — and he saved more than 
Wessex* He saved English civilization, and gave to early 
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uiediaBval history its purest ruler and one of its greatest. It 
is true that England was destined to fall under Danish rule ; 
but the work of Alfred postponed that fate until the Danes 
were Christians and partially civilized, and were ready to 
accept and to extend much of the work that Alfred had 
accomplished. Alfred was the fourth son of Ethelwulf, who 
had succeeded Egbert. His three brothers had had short and 
troubled reigns when he succeeded to the throne in 871, at the 
age of twenty-three. He faced the hitherto unconquered foe 
with new methods and soon with great success. In 871 he 
with his brother fought against them seven times, and induced 
them to accept terms and withdraw. Alfred used the precious 
interval to reorganize the forces of Wessex. When the Danes 
attacked again in 878 they at first carried all before them, but 
then Alfred defeated them in the great battle of Edington. 
It is one of the most important battles in English history, 
and holds the place for ns which the great struggle and final 
victory of Charlemagne against the Saxons holds in German 
history. Guthrun, the leader of the Danes, agreed to retire 
from Wessex and the south-west of England and withdraw 
into the north-east, where he would still occupy the country 
that had once been Mercia and Northumbria. Also, after the 
fashion of the time which seems so strange to the twentieth 
century, it was one of the conditions of the peace that 
he should accept Christian baptism. This treaty — 
usually known as the Treaty of Wedmore — ^marks Treaty of 
the passing of the Danish peril in its worst form. Wedmore. 
It is true that the Danes still held more than half of 
England — which was known as the Danelaw — and that 
by this means the Danes soon invaded again, and, finding no 
Alfred to resist them, conquered the whole land. But the 
Danes of the second era of the invasions were Christianized, 
and in part civilized, and were not the peril to the soul of the 
nation that they were in Alfred’s time. 

Alfred was much more thau a successful fighter. He 
also organized the military and naval resources of Wessex as 
had never been done before. He built a navy, Alfred's 
which consisted of better ships than fchose which work, 
the Danes had used. He rearranged the native militia— 
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the fyrd— so that there was always a force ready for action. 
The victories of the Danes had been dae in a large measure to 
the unpreparedness of the English ; but now for some time 
the power of aggression lay with the forces of Wessex. And 
yet Alfred’s greatest claim to the praise of posterity is not to 
be found in the measures whereby he organized defence and 
victory. He stands supreme in his age for the value which he 
attached to education, to learning, and to religion. Even in 
this sketch we must not pass over in silence his labours for the 
better education of the clergy ; his building and restoration 
of churches ; his interest in voyages of discovery ; above all, 
the impetus he gave to literature in English by the translation 
of Latin works into the native tongue, and the inception of the 
English Chronicle, which is henceforth the most precious 
authority for our history. 

For nearly a century after Alfred’s death in 899 the 
kings of Wessex carried his work forward. His son Edward 
pushed hard at the Danish power in Mercia, East 
victorLs Anglia, and Northumbria, and before his death in 
over the 924- he reigned over all the English population of the 
Danes. island. Then Athelstan, the son of Edward, defeated 
at Brunanburgh the effort of the Danes, in alliance with the 
Scots and the British, to recover their lost power. The next 
three reigns built higher the structure of English unity and 
power upon the basis of the authority of the royal house of 
Wessex. The glory of the house culminated in the reign of 
Edgar (959-975), which is almost as much the reign 
of Dunstan, abbot of G-lastonbury and later Archbishop of 
Dunstan Canterbury, The close alliance of Church and 
monarchy, which had done so much for the Saxon 
house in Germany, which during Edgar’s reign reached the 
dignity of the Holy Roman Empire (Otto the Great was 
crowned emperor in 962) ; and which a little later was to 
lay the foundations of the royal house of France (for we shall 
see how closely the fortunes of the house of Capet are linked 
with those of the Church) ; that alliance is seen at its best in 
the co-operation of Dunstan and Edgar. Dunstan was enthu- 
siastic for the reformation of the monastic life of England 
by a return to the rule of Saint Benedict, but he worked 
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indefatigablj also for the unity of the realm and the advance- 
ment of the house of Wessex. 

Edgar died in 975. The year marks the end of a really 
glorious century in our annals, and we should recognize its 
importance more generally if it had not been 'pjjg second 
followed by a period of great humiliation and Danish 
disaster. The causes of the collapse of the Wessex 
monarchy are difficult to determine. ISTo states were stable in 
the early Middle Ages. What was achieved was the work of 
an enlightened few. The peoples were not taken into 
partnership ; their time was not yet. Nearly everything 
depended on a few individuals, and thus civilization suffered 
from that instability, which in later ages we associate with 
absolute monarchies. 

Ethelred, known as the King of ill-counsel, came to his 
father’s throne in 978, and reigned for thirty-eight years. A 
large measure of the disasters of the time must be 
ascribed to him, for he showed none of the great organiza- 
qualities that we associate with the house of tionofthe 
Wessex. But we must recognize that he was faced 
by a more dangerous foe than any that England had known 
since Alfred’s great victory. The Danes attacked again, and 
they attacked now not in isolated or loosely allied hands, but 
with the whole force of a compact nation behind them. 
Denmark and Norway had settled down into two strong 
kingdoms, and, a little later, King Canute ruled over both of 
them. This was one of the few occasions when it seemed 
that the Scandinavian race might really play a decisive parfs 
in the politics of Europe ; but their union did not last long, 
and it was only a close union that could give their thin 
population a position of importance. 

For the third time our island knew the horrors of a cruel 
invasion. What the English had inflicted upon the Britons, 
what they had already suffered once from the Danes, that they 
suffered now at the hands of King Sweyn and his son Canute. 
The advance of the Danes towards civilization and religion 
was at first hardly perceptible, for we read of indiscriminate 
slaughter and the murder of Alphege, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Yet we must say in fairness that the Danish 
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cruelties are partly explained by a massacre of the Danes or 
Eadand which had been brutally and foolishly ordered by 
Ethelred. 

On Bthelred’s death his son Edmund Ironside fought for 
a year with great valour against the Danish king, Canute. It 
seemed that again, as in Alfred’s day, England would be 
divided between the English and the Danes. But Edmund 
died, and in 1017 Canute became king of all the English. 
The country accepted him without resistance. There was as 
yet very little national feeling. Canute’s military power was 
already known, and soon he showed himself a wise and 
humane ruler. 

Canute ruled over IsForway, Denmark, and England. The 
Emperors had a wider territory, but did not at this time 
King possess so powerful a military and naval force. 

Canute. Canute hoped to establish a great empire in his 

family. It was the size of his dominions, and the frequent 
journeys it entailed, which led to an important feature in his 
method of government. He made no attempt to overthrow 
the political sytsem of England nor to subordinate it to 
Denmark ; but he gave its great divisions, Northumbria, 
East Anglia, Mercia, and at last Wessex, into the hands of 
the new rulers who represented in their districts the 

Earls. royal power and were called Earls. It was 
probably wise and even necessary to decentralize power, but 
ihese great earldoms proved a great danger to the unity of 
the English nation, and led to the division of the forces of 
England, when the Norman William invaded our shores. 

We must go forward to that invasion without more than a 
glance at the years which intervened between the death of 
Canute in 1035 and the battle of Hastings in 1066. The 
newly founded Danish power proved even more unstable than 
- the Wessex monarchy. There was civil war at the 
of the death of Canute, and the division of his wide 
govern- kingdom deprived it of its power of compelling 
obedience. The great Earls that Canute had 
sstablislied, and especially Godwin, Earl of Wessex, exercised 
jL powerful influence. It was chiefly through the influence of 
3-odwin that in 1012 Edward the Confessor, the son of Ethelred 
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the Unready, was made king. He had no children, and was 
interested more in religion than in politics. The question of 
the succession was in men’s minds during the whole of his 
reign. 

There were many claimants for the prize, and their chances 
seemed not unevenly balanced. Edmund Ironside had left 
children ; the royal house of Denmark naturally 
desired to take up the inheritance of Canute ; claimants 
Godwin, Earl of Wessex, and his son Harold to the 
clearly hoped to rise to the throne, and their 
vigour and pure English blood gave them some right to 
hope. But beyond the English Channel, in Normandy, there 
had grown up, as we shall see in Chapter XII L, a vigorous 
power closely akin to that of the Danes but called Norman 
nominally subordinate to the French king, but really indepen- 
dent, and now in the hands of William, soon to be known as 
the Conqueror. He could make out some sort of a claim to 
the English throne. The Confessor’s mother was a Norman, 
and William asserted that the Confessor had promised to 
bequeath him the English Crown. A doubtful story was told 
that Harold, son of Godwin, had promised his support. It was 
at -any rate undeniable that William was a fine and successful 
soldier, backed by a race as brave as the kindred Danes, but, 
owing to their long contact with the French, much more skil- 
ful in the arts of life and government. Why should not he 
win the English Crown as Canute had done ? 

The crisis came with the death of Edward the Confessor in 
1066, Harold, the son of Godwin, was chosen and crowned 
king. He knew that he would have to fight hard 
for his crown. First the Danish king, Harold Norman 
Hardrada, descended upon Yorkshire. King conquest of 
Harold, with the English army, marched north 
and defeated him at Stamford Bridge, near York. Whilst he 
was in the north news came that William the Norman had 
landed in Sussex Harold came south with what speed he 
could. On October 14, 1066, the battle of Hastings was fought. 
WiUiam the Norman was henceforth William the Conqueror, 
and soon King of England. 
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We have seen how the Romans, the English, the Danes, 
and the Normans had in turn conquered our island. Since 
1066 we have been more free than any country in Europe from 
foreign invasion. Very rarely has any foreign force landed : 
none has left any important or permanent traces on our 
development. The genius of the Norman and the sound 
organization of the native population are jointly responsible 
for this happy result. 

William clearly saw the dangers that would threaten his 
power. These came from two sides. The English would long 
William 3:esent the victory of the foreigner, and would try 
the Con- by various expedients to overthrow him. On the 
queror. other hand, William would have trouble from his 
own barons. They had followed him in a spirit of ambition 
md adventure. They had been promised estates from the con- 
[^uered lands. William well knew from his experiences in 
Normandy— and from his own unruly behaviour towards his 
overlord the King of France — how rebellious was the temper 
of the race, and how ready they would be to resist the action of 
his government. It is strange that the second danger proved 
much more serious than the first. There were risings of the 
English, but they were never more than local and they were 
easily beaten down. Soon the English became reconciled to 
the new order of things, and this reconciliation is the basis 
on which the mediseval power of England rests. 

To explain this feature we must remember that the country 
had undergone many invasions, and that William’s rule must 
The sub- seemed almost a continuation of that of 

mission of Canute and the Danish dynasty. National feeling 
the English. ^eyeloped. If the new government 

was strong, if it secured order and promoted the prosperity of 
the country, the English would not resent the use of the 
Norman tongue in their rulers more than they had resented 
}he use of Danish. King William took care not to offend the 
English unnecessarily. His treatment of them offers many 
analogies with that of Canute. New institutions were intro- 
luced ; old ones were modified ; the estates of the nobles were 
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confiscated ; but the life of the ordinary man went on in much 
the old way. The national militia (the fyrd) was carefully 
preserved : the old courts were maintained. Everywhere, 
at first, ITormans were supreme. But they had not 
come in sufficient numbers really to permeate English life. 
These proud conquerors showed, moreover, a curious willing- 
ness to accept the life and the ways and the language of the 
English among whom they lived : in much the same way as 
the Normans had accepted already much of the language and 
the culture of France, and later would blend with the Italians 
and the Sicilians and the Irish. 

Far greater were the difficulties presented by the Norman 
barons who came over with William. The victory of the 
Normans gave a great impulse to the institutions 
of feudalism. There was already a strong trend in difficulties 
that direction, for feudalism was not a system of with the 
life and government, imposed from above, but 
rather the shape into which social and political life naturally 
fell, when the land was the only source of wealth and the central 
government was too weak to enforce its will against the great 
owners of land. Even before the Conquest, there- Develop- 
f ore, we can see some signs of the identification of ment of 
sovereignty with the ownership of land ; of the 
holding of land on condition of military service ; of the small 
freeman sinking towards the condition of serfdom. But after 
the Conquest what had been vague and spontaneous became 
definite and systematic. Most of the English landowners were 
dispossessed of their lands, and these were transferred to 
Normans who were already well accustomed to the ideas and 
practices of feudalism. This rendered the transition to the 
new state of things much easier. The great lords, who were 
now usually called barons, held of the king and were tenants- 
in-chief ; they granted ont such part of their lands as they 
did not care to manage themselves to others, who were vassals 
or sub-tenants. At the bottom of the social scale were men of 
various titles, but all tending to fall into the condition of serf- 
dom. Now, according to the conditions of continental feudalism, 
each tenant gave his superior military service and was bound 
to follow his call to battle, as well as to submit all law cases 
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in which he was concerned to be tried in his feudal superior’s 
courts. Thus each baron was a little sovereign, and fell little 
short of the powers of a sovereign state. Hence came the 
anarchy of feudalism, and the dilBculty of establishing a stable 
government in a thoroughly feudalized state. 

It was the great triumph of William that he managed to 
avoid this. He did not suffer at the hands of his barons what 
the King of Prance had suffered at his own. By 
repression "'^hat measures did he win this notable success ? 
of feudal First, as we have seen, he maintained and en- 

anarchy. cou raged the military organization of the English 

and their separate judicial courts. Next, in the division of 
the conquered lands he kept for the Crown so great a territory 
that his superiority over any of his barons was beyond challenge. 
Further, be avoided the massing of the lands of any particular 
Norman baron in one part of the country. His lands, on the 
contrary, were given him in parcels that were scattered in 
different parts of England. It will be seen at once how much 
this weakened the barons for attack and defence, and how it 
prevented them from becoming the representatives of the old 
local feeling of Mercia or East Anglia or any other part of 
England. It was only when the Welsh or the Scotch 
threatened the newly won territories of William that greater 
powers were given to certain barons by the establishment of 
certain counties palatine, in which the barons were granted 
large military and judicial powers. Such were Chester and 
Durham among others. 

These were the general administrative arrangements of the 
great conqueror. Two more specific acts must be mentioned 
Domesday which also tended to the control of the barons. 
Book. Iix 1085 the inquiry into the condition of England 
was held, the results of which, are known as Domesday Book. 
“ So narrowly did he cause the survey to be made that there 
was not a single rood of land, nor was there an ox or a cow or 
a pig passed by that was not set down in Ms book.” The 
great census was intended primarily for purposes of taxation, 
but it contributed in many ways to the strengthening of the 
Government. We know how essential the careful drawing up 
of statistics is to the efficient action of a modern government. 
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Then, in 1086, came the Moot and Oath of Salisbury. 
This cut deep into the traditions of feudalism, as known and 
practised on the Continent. It was the very basis 
of that system that a man must follow his feudal Moot of 
lord into the field against all comers. If a baron 
were at war with his king it was the recognized duty of the 
baron’s tenants — a duty which the king himself would recognize 
— to fight against the king. But henceforth it should not be 
so in England. At Salisbury “ all the land-owning men there 
were over all England ” sware oaths of fealty to the king, 
whether they were tenants-in-chief or sub-tenants to any degree 
of sub-infeudation. Now, in case of a struggle between the 
king and Ids barons they were bound to follow the king, not 
their own feudal superior, and, if they broke their oath, the 
law had the heaviest penalties, of confiscation and death, 
against those who rebelled and failed. 

William found, too, a valuable ally in the Church, which, 
as we have seen, was at this time gathering great strength 
from the Cluniac revival and the policy of Hilde- 
brand. The papacy had supported William in his Conqueror 
attack on England, and after his victory the ritual, and the 
the architecture, and the government of the Church 
were brought into harmony with what was usual in Normandy. 
Lanfranc, Prior of the Abbey of Bee, in Normandy, was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Church was given separate 
ecclesiastical courts, and henceforth for a long time was 
reckoned one of the main supports of the English Crown. 

The constitutional life of England is continuous beyond 
that of any country in Europe. It is therefore interesting to 
note, even in 1066, the early form of that institu- ^ ^ 
tion which was to be the greatest of all parliaments of the ^ 
and the model of most of them. In the pre-Cou- English ^ 
quest days there had been a council, called the 
Witan or Witenagemot, the assembly of wise men, without 
whose concurrence the king rarely performed any important 
act. It consisted of the nobles of the king and of the bishops. 
The Witenagemot of Edward the Confessor became the Great 
Council of William the Conqueror, for, as we have seen, 
the new king was conservative of the old forms. But now 
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there were called to this Great Council all the king’s tenants- 
iu-chief, including the great ecclesiastics who held their lands 
from him. It might thus have become a large and unwieldy 
body. But the poorer tenants-in-chief found it difficult to 
attend, and political power was not much desired at that time. 
In practice the Great Council consisted of the bishops, the 
great abbots, and the wealthy landowners of England. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The Rise of the French Monarchy 

We have followed the struggle between the papacy and the 
empire in order to bring into clearness the central thread of 
France the history. But while emperors and popes 

successor were struggling with one another, and Germany 
and Italy were suffering or profiting by their 
rivalry, great things were happening elsewhere in 
Europe. In England the unity of the nation had been 
achieved at an early date, and the country was advancing 
steadily towards strength and influence. In Spain, the con- 
test which was to endure for centuries between the Maho- 
medan and the Christian powers, was in progress, and at last 
the scales began to incline in favour of the Christians. But 
[ the most important thing for European history was the develop- 
, ment of the power and of the monarchy of France ; for when 
Jithe empire failed with Conradino, and the popes seemed to 
have won a final victory over their great antagonist, it was 

* France which stepped into the position of Germany as the 
heading power in Europe ; it was France which inherited the 

• quarrel of the emperors against the popes ; it was France which 
inflicted upon the papacy a terrible and irretrievable blow and 
revenged Frederick II. and Frederick Barbaxossa. We now 
go back therefore three centuries in order to see what was 
happening west of the Rhine and Rhone, and specially what was 
the condition of things by the banks of the Seine. 

We have seen that what we caU France had formed part of 
the territories of Charles the Great ; we have seen, too, how 
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at the Treaty of Verdun in 843, in the triple division of the 
territories of the great Charles, the district to the west of the 
Ehine and Ehone for the first time formed a king- 
dom by itself. We may say that the existence of after the 
France dates from the year 843, but for a 
century and a half its history is a troubled one. 

It had suffered much more than the eastern half of Franldaj^d^ 
from the attacks of the Northmen and of the Saracens, and the' 
central government proved utterly incapable of maintaining the 
defence of the land. More completely, therefore, even than 
in Germany, feudalism developed unchecked. The central 
Government counted for little : the one all-important force 
in the country was that of the great landowners with their 
tenants and retainers grouped round them. The attacks of the 
Normans provide us with the chief thread which conducts us 
through this tangled, dreary period. In 885 they laid siege to 
the city of Paris itself, and the city would have fallen if its fate 
had depended only upon the energy of the king. But what the 
king failed to do, a great nobleman succeeded in doing. Odo, 
Count of Paris, drove off the enemy, and for this settle- 
service he was shortly afterwards elected king, ment of 
In 911 the Norman invasions were practically Normandy, 
brought to an end by the cession of the rich 
territory which lay either side of the lower course of the 
Seine to the terrible invaders. This district is henceforth 
known as Normandy, and the dukes of Normandy, though they 
ruled in their duchy as practically independent powers, never- 
theless recognized the kings of France as having a vague feudal 
pre-eminence over them. But again for many years after this,‘ 
the history of the monarchy of France shows us nothing but 
weakness, and the kings were little more than the titular heads' 
of the State. Side by side with the kings of France were the^ 
great nobles of whom the chief were the rulers of Flanders, 
Champagne, Normandy, Burgimdy, Aquitaine and Toulouse ; 
and each of these men seems to possess a power equal to that 
of the king, and it seemed little likely that the royal power 
would ever succeed in reducing them to subjection. ( 

A great event — or rather an event which ultimately pro- 
duced a great consequence — came in 987. In that year, Hugh 
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Capet was appointed kin^. He had previously been ruler of 
Paris and the surrounding region, and possessed a feudal 
Accession territory which was not one of the largest, but 

of Hugh was compact and strong. All the kings of, France, 

Capet time until France had no kings at all, 

were descendants from this prince. Yet at the time there 
seemed little to show that a new era had begun. The 
Its impor- significance of the event lies in the fact that 

tance. between Hugh Capet and the Church there 

was a close alliance. When a century later the Church fought 
against the empire, it was at the same time throwing all 
its weight upon the side of the new King of France. 
And then, next, Hugh Capet was himself an important 
and powerful feudal chief. It was therein that his power 
lay, not in his empty royal title. But he and his successors 
pub his feudal power at the service of the crown, and little 
by little the authority of the crown was advanced until the 
feudal chieftains were beaten down, and tbe monarchy was 
made the one supreme institution without rival and almost 
without check, in the whole land. That is the great fact in the 
political history of France, and must be looked at a 
Fr^ch little further. Hugh Capet, at his election, possessed 
monarchy certain territories lying between the Somme and 
fwdalism Loire, and containing the important cities of 
Paris and Orleans. Over these he ruled directly ; 
these were, m the language of the time, his ‘‘ demesne.” 
Outside of this demesne, the great nobles had their estates 
over which they ruled with almost absolute power, while they 
gave to the king only a very limited obedience and rendered 
him occasional service. During the course of the next three 
centuries the kings of France, by various means extended the 
^’oyal demesne and encroached upon the feudal territories of 
the nobles until the whole of Fiance was royal demesne, and 
there were no real feudal nobles left in the old sense of the 
word ; all Frenchmen thus became in a real sense the subjects 
of the kings, and the nobles, though they retained their old 
wealth and much of their old possessions, were, nevertheless, 
without question, subjected to the royal authority. It is 
a long road that will lead us to this goal, but it will help 
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us to understand the road if we realize clearly what the goal 
will be. 

The first king in whose reign we see clearly the development 
of the monarchy, is Philip 1. (1000-1108). Two events during 
the course of this long reign contributed indirectly .j." ^ 
to the advance of the crown. First, in 1066, ^ ^ 

William, Duke of Normandy, the dangerous neighbour and the 
most powerful subject of the kings of France, invaded and 
conquered England. This conquest, no doubt, Nbrman * 
enormously increased William’s importance, but Conquest 
it also removed the centre of his power away 
from France across the Channel ; and though it made him 
for a time, an even more dangerous neighbour, it ulti- 
mately made possible the absorption of his French possessions 
in the royal demesne. Next, in 1095, the first crusade was 
preached at Clermont, and a vast force poured out xhe First 
by various routes to the Holy Land. In this Crusade. 
first crusade the French played by far the most important 
part, and the King of France saw a large number of his 
most powerful and unruly subjects depart, many of them 
never to return, and their absence allowed him thus to 
strengthen his position against that of the feudal leaders. 
We may pass over the next reign and come to that of 
Louis VII. (1137-1180), It is in externals a somewhat 
inglorious and even unfortunate reign. He was Louis VIL 
unwise enough to join in the second crusade, and and ^ 
it brought upon him nothing but defeat and loss, ^q^itaine. 
and apparently more serious loss came upon him in France 
itself. He had married, by his father’s arrangement, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, the heiress of the greatest of the feudal powers of 
the south of France, and it seemed that in this way a vast 
and permanent addition had been made to the royal territories. 
But then there came a quarrel between the King and Queen, 
and Louis VII. persisted in getting the marriage dissolved on 
the ground that he was related to his wife jj 
‘‘within the prohibited degrees.” The territories marries 
of Aquitaine were thus for the time lost to Eleanor of 
the crown, which was bad, but it was worse 
that after the divorce, Eleanor of Aquitaine was married to 
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Henry IL, the great King of England. Henry was already 
possessed of the territories of Normandy and Anjon, and 
he now came into possession of those of Aquitaine, and 
thus possessed a power in Erance very much larger, and 
apparently very much stronger than that which yielded direct 
allegiance to the King of France himself, though it must be 
remembered that for all his lands in France, Henry II. yielded 
a nominal allegiance to the French king. But though the 
French crown made no external progress in the reign of 
Louis VIL, those forces were already maturing which were 
ultimately to give the crown its great triumph. Briefly, 
these are the points to be noted : the machinery of Govern- 
ment was more carefully organized than it had been ; all 
authority centred in the royal court which came now to consist 
not merely of great nobles, but of ecclesiastics and lawyers who 
rendered the king unquestioning service. At the same time, 
there was springing up upon the royal demesne a large number 
of new towns {miles nemes) which were peopled by traders, 
and often by serfs who found there refuge from the tyranny 
of ecclesiastical or feudal masters. Both these tendencies 
were developed much further at a later time. We need only 
point out that in the reign of Louis VII. the crown was already 
in close alliance with the Church and the middle classes, and it 
is on these supports that it was ultimately carried forward to 
victory, 

Louis VII. was succeeded in 1180 by Philip II., who is 
usually known as Philip Augustus, and mediaeval France owed 
Philip probably more to him than to any other of her 
Augustus, fhlers. He^ehormously added to the royal demesne 
as the result of a series of wars. The great territory that had 
been built up by Henry II. of England was ruled by his 
weak son John, and Philip fought against John with success. 
.We need only recall how Normandy was overrun hy the French, 
md how, in 1214 , when John joined himself with the emperor 
Battle of Philip Augustus found a warm supporter 

Bouvines, in the papacy, and gained against his enemies the 
decisive battle of Bouvines. There are few more 
^portant battles in European history than this.; ,it gave the 
imperial crown to Frederick II-, whose career we have already 
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noted ; it gave England Magna Oharta ; and it assured to 
tlie Frencli crown the possession of the Norman and Angevin 
territories of the English royal house. But Philip IL gained 
other victories only a little less important than this. In the 
north and in the east, as well as in the west and centre, by 
conquest and inheritance large territories were annexed by 
the crown. Whereas the King of France, a few years before, 
had seemed only to be one and perhaps not the most powerful 
among a number of feudal chiefs, the kings were now by their 
own personal possessions in a position to struggle with success 
against all feudal rivalries. 

But while the territory of the crown increased, the 
machinery of Government was also skilfully elaborated. The 
alliance with the Church was maintained in spite of 
sharp friction at certain periods, and the alliance agement of 
with the middle classes was carried still further. 

Img of France ever gave charters to so many 
towns as Philip Augustus ; he encouraged trading associations 
ahd allowed a certain measure of self-government. Paris itself 
was by far the greatest of the towns of France, and in size, 
in wealth, and in importance it gained immensely from the 
policy of Philip Augustus. - But further, Philip gave the crown 
of France the weapons by which its future conquests were to 
be won ; for he gave it regular officials ; he gave it money ; 
he gave it an efficient army. The regular officials 
were dependent upon the royal court, and were royal . 
only a development of what had gone before, but 
the development was a large one ; the nobility were pushed 
away from the service of the crown, which chose its chief 
agents among men of the middle classes. New officials known 
as haillis were sent down into the provinces of the royal 
demesne there to represent the royal authority, and to main- 
tain it against all rivals. The king, too, secured , 
a full exchequer, partly through the vast extension sources 6i 
of the royal demesne which we have already revenue. | 
noticed, partly by substituting direct payment for various 
feudal services. The Jews, too, were patronised, and had tc 
pay for the royal patronage, and means were found of inducing 
the clergy themselves to contribute. The army which Philij 

y 
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used wss not, as a rule, the usual feudal levy . He formed an 
army of men directly recruited and directly paid by himself, 
which was far more trustworthy than the forces contributed 
The new dependents could possibly be. A 

royal French writer has thus summed up the great 

army. success of his reign : — The royal demesne was 

stretched up to the frontiers of the realm. The royal authority 
was enforced up to those frontiers. Victory had been won 
against feudalism, England and the empire combined.. The 
dynasty had been established upon solid foundations. France 
had been founded.’’ * “ 

After Philip, his son Louis VIII. reigned for three years, 
and then in 1226 his grandson, Louis IX., succeeded and 
Louis IX. Louis IX. is usually and 

(Saint rightly known as Saint Louis, and we see in him 
Louis). mediseval Catholicism at its very best. 

He may, indeed, be compared to St. Francis, though the one 
sat upon the most powerful throne in Europe, and the other 
was pledged to the life of a beggar. In both of them the 
influence of religion was paramount, and was allowed to guide 
their every action, without discussion and without resistance. 
St. Louis devoted a large part of every day to the services of 
His the Church; he refused fine apparel, and rich 

character, living ; he rejoiced in performing the most menial 
occupations, provided that the Church enjoined them. 
Especially, he was often known to wash the feet of beggars, 
and of the sick, nor did he shrink from them though they were 
covered with loathsome and dangerous sores. But the 
religious hfe in him was associated with great sweetness, joy, 
^and humanity. He is not indeed free from that taint of 


'Patholic Church throughout the whole period of its domina- 
tion ; but there is less of the persecuting spirit in him than in 
almost any other prominent religious figure of the Middle Ages, 


States- 
manship 
of Saint 
Louis. 


and the beauty of his character and of his life was 
the best recommendation of the faith in which he 
so ardently believed. It is important to notice, 
however, that the saintliness of St. Louis did not 


prevent him from being really a great ruler. He was anxious 
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to be just to all men ; lie was especially anxious to serve the 
best interests of the Church ; but he was equally determined 
that others should yield its just rights to the crowm> and he 
would not permit the Church itself to encroach upon what 
he believed to be his own rightful prerogative. He was 
anxious to convince the feudal nobles of France, that their 
privileges would be safe from any encroachment at his hands. 
But when, in 1242, the great nobles of Flanders, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Gascony, and Languedoc joined in an o^er- 
attempt to overthrow him, they found in him a throw of > 
vigorous and determined antagonist, and they . 

were overthrown at the battle of Saintes. This has been taken 
by some as marking the final overthrow of French feudalism ; 
never again was there any noble in France who could treatj 
with the crown on terms of equality, and although the crown 
had in future much trouble and contention with ’ its nobles, 
their resistance never again rested upon the old feudal basis, nor* 
was it ever again likely to secure a decided advantage. He 
showed, too, a good deal of independence in his dealings with' 
the papacy, and was unwilling to sacrifice anyl^hing of the royal 
power. The most serious charge against him in this relation^ 
is that he introduced the Inquisition into France, for he was as 
anxious as the popes themselves to repress and inqui- 
extirpate heresy, and the Inquisition was destined sition in 
to have an evil influence not only upon the lives 
and thoughts of Frenchmen, but also upon the organization 
and the law of the monarchy of France. He became recognized 
as distinctly the first power in Europe. He was appealed to 
during the course of the Barons’ War in England to decide 
between the combatants, and no one disputed the honesty of 
his verdict, though it failed to establish a durable peace. 
We have already seen how, towards the end of his reign, Ms 
brother Charles of Anjou became King of Sicily and Naples, 
and though he was in this position quite independent of France, 
his promotion no doubt tended to raise the prestige of the 
French Crown. ^ 

One division of the activity of the king will be noted in 
another chapter. He was the last of the genuine crusaders. 
Twice he went on crusading expeditions ; on tke first occasion 
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he landed in Egypt, and after an early success, sufiered a 
Crusade overthrow. On the second occasion he 

of Saint embarked upon an unwise expedition against 
Louis. Tunis, and upon his arrival there, perished from 

plague with a large portion of his army. 

It is important to follow the development of the con- 
stitutional machmery of France during his reign. It was. 
The new indeed, St, Louis who created the engine of govem- 
Monarchy. nient which was to be used by his grandson 
Philip IV., to establish what may fairly be called tyranny in 
France, and to "humiliate the papacy for which St. Louis 
held so profound a veneration. Again, we must note that 
the king’s court is the all-important power. The free in- 
stitutions which existed in France were of little importance, nor 
were they destined to anything like the development which 
ultimately created parliamentary government in England. 
We have already seen how the king’s court had driven out or 
subordinated the feudal nobles, and was formed chiefly of 
clerks and lawyers. In the time of St. Louis we see the king’s 
^'court adopting a special formation for dealing with special 
subjects. We begin to see the establishment of a Eoyal 
Council for the consideration of foreign affairs and general 
policy. We see quite distinctly a Chamber of Accounts, 
which was technically the king’s court acting for financial 
‘purposes, and which contained those members of the king’s 
pjjg court who had special knowledge or aptitude. 
Parlement More important still, we see in this reign the clear 
of Paris, beginnings of the Parlement. This was, to begin 
^%lth, another phase of the royal court, and it consisted of 
those members of the court who were specially suited for 
judicial work. The Parlement was divided into various 
chambers, but its organization need not here be considered 
in detail It is enough to see in it a great royal court of 
justice, and to note that legislation, which we connect so 
closely with the English parliament, was no part of the duties 
of the parlement of Paris. It acted as a court of appeal for 
Its work. 'within the royal demesne. More important stiU, 
it acted as an instrument for maintaining the rights 
of the crown against the claims of the feudal nobles, and even 
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for encroaching upon the privileges of the nobles in the 
interests of the crown. It was maintained that a large number 
of the cases which hitherto had fallen within the competence 
of the feudal courts really belonged to the king’s courts ; they 
were claimed as royal cases {cccs royaux), and as such were 
taken away from feudal courts and brought before the 
Parlement. In all early history, judicial procedure is one of ; 
the chief agencies of government. In England the itinerant 
judges of Henry 1. and Henry II. were specially organized for , 
the maintenance of the rights of the crown : this function , 
was performed in France by the Parlement. It holds a very 
high place among those forces which overthrew feudalism and * 
established the monarchy as the one supreme and unrivalled - 
institution in France. 

During the reign of St. Louis a process was nearly completed 
whereby a vast territory of the utmost value came into the 
hands of the crown. To understand this, we must go back 
for a moment, and in a few sentences sketch one of the most 
interesting episodes of the thirteenth century. 

The south of France was one of the richest and most 
cultivated territories in Europe ; it was the home of poetry 
and of the Troubadours ; its towns were rich and 
flourishing, and the castles of the great and small condition 
nobles were centres of refinement, of luxury, and 
sometimes of vice. In this district, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, religious movements of a strange 
kind had made their appearance on the western slopes of the 
Alps, and in what is called Provence. The movement that was 
strongest in the east was that of the Waldensians, who 
advocated a return to primitive Christianity, and protested 
against many of the doctrines as well as against the pomp 
and ceremony of the Catholic Church. Further to the 
west, round the city of Toulouse, in the district that was 
known as Languedoc, those views of religion and j^e Albi- 
life were to be found which are usually known gensian 
as Albigensian, from the little town of Albi. ^movements. 
Under this one name, several varieties of view were in- 
cluded. It seems that the germs of these heresies had been 
brought by various channels from the Bast, and that for the 
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most part the heretics asserted the existence, not of a single 
God, but of two rival and almost equal powers of good and 
evil. Various practical consequences were deduced from this. 
Some held that a life of the strictest morality was necessary 
for them ; others found in these views an excuse for plunging 
into every kind of vice. The great power in Languedoc was 
Kaymond, Count of Toulouse, who lived in great splendour, 
but with a license that reminded men of what was. to be found 
among Maliomedan rulers. His own views were indefinite ; he 
declared himself later a convinced adherent of the Catholic 
Church ; but certainly the heretics found favour at his Court. 

The matter was brought to a head in 1208 by the murder of 
a papal emissary called Peter de Castelnau. Innocent III., 
The Albi“ reigning Pope, preached a crusade against the 
gensian heretics of Languedoc, and declared that those who 
crusade. fought against them would enjoy the same privi- 
leges as if they went to the Holy Land. The chief agent in 
this crusade was Simon de Montf ort, the father of the man who 
played such a conspicuous part in the foundation of English 
parliamentary institutions. Under his guidance the crusade 
assumed features of horrible barbarity. We read of towns 
that were wholly destroyed without regard to guilt or inno- 
cence, age or sex ; we read of the ferocious crusaders preparing 
for their work of indiscriminate bloodshed by the singing of 
Battle of bynms to the Holy Ghost. The Count of Toulouse 
Muret, was unable to resist the armies that poured in 
1213 . lands, and even after he procured the 

alliance of his neighbour, the Xing of Aragon, it fared no 
better with him. The battle of Muret in 1213 took from him 


his last hope of victory. 

The crusade had been directed against the Count of Toulouse 
who was a feudal subject of the King of France,- but the King 
The gains ^'i^ance had played no part in it the moving 
of the force has come from the Pope, Innocent III., and 
Monarchy justice to him it must be said that he had in 
in the protested, though in vain, against the 

South of bloodshed and the torture that were employed.) 

ranee. though the King of France took no part in the 

wax at first, it was to him that all the profit came. (The 
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French monarch had become so great that when any feudal 
power within the frontiers of France was broken up, the frag- 
ments were inevitably drawn into the orbit of the greater power. 
The chief stages whereby the territories of Toulouse became 
the demesne of the Crown of France are as follows : Simon de 
Montfort died in 1218, having seized the lands of the Count of 
Toulouse and introduced into them the northern nobles who 
had followed him in the war. But soon the population, 
exasperated by the oppressive rule of men whom they regarded 
as foreigners, rose in rebellion on behalf of the son of the 
Count of Toulouse ; and the war entered on a 
second phase. Amaury de Montfort, Simon’s son, added to 
conscious of his inability to hold the lands which ^he royal 
his father had won, ceded them to the King of 
France, Louis VIIL, who succeeded Philip Augustus, in 
1223. The war then became clearly one for the acquisition 
of a vast territory by the French Crown Louis VIIL died 
before the end was reached ; but in 1229 Blanche of Castiile 
concluded on behalf of her son Louis IX. the treaty of Meaux 
(1229). By this treaty it was arranged that certain rich terri- 
tories immediately to the west of the Rhone were to come at^ 
once into the hands of the king. It was further arranged that*' 
the daughter of the Count of Toulouse, his only child and heiress,, 
should be married to the brother of the French king. When^ 
he died in 1247 without heir, the whole of these rich territories 
came into the royal possession, which consequently stretched 
continuously from the German Ocean to the Mediterranean. 

France is peculiarly rich in histories in which a single author has 
told the whole story of the land from the beginning to the present 
day. The chief of these are those by Martin, Michelet, Sismondi, 
Barest©. All these are in many volumes : the short and brilliant 
history of Lavall6e (six smaller volumes) deserves mention. All 
earlier histories of France have been to some extent superseded by 
a series of volumes, written by various authors under the direction of 
Lavisse. Hutton’s Philip Augustus, and Perry’s Saint Louis, are short 
and useful biographies. The Life of Saint Louis, by Joinville, is an 
interesting chronicle, and has often been translated. Tout’s Empire 
and Papacy is valuable for French history. The institutions of France 
may be studied in Gasquet’s Institutions PoUtiques de la France. 
The best histories of France in English are those by Kitchin (3 vols.), 
and an excellent summary by W. H. Jarvis, revised by Hassall, 
called the Students France. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The Catastrophe of the Mediaeval Church 

We have seen how victory crowned the struggle of the popes 
against the emperors of the Holy Roman Empire. Henry IV., 
Frederick Barharossa and Frederick II. had all 
papacy suffered humiliation at the hands of the papacy ; 
and the the descendants of Frederick II. had been defeated, 
monarchy. extinguished, and the rich territories 

of Naples and Sicily had passed by papal grant into 
the hands of a French prince. Now we have to see how, shortly 
after this crowning triumph, the papacy came to blows with 
the royal house of France to which it was bound by so many 
mutual services, and how in this struggle it suffered a sudden 
and irretrievable disaster. 

In this new struggle the papacy found itself without 
effective friends of any land, Germany lay prostrate and 
divided, incapable of effort as a whole, and not likely to render 
services to a power from which it had suffered so much. Not 
Condition expected from the French house 

of Italy which had received at the Pope’s hands the south 
i^Q^. exasperated by the 

ia ' oppression of the French, had risen against them, 
massa&ed a great number of them in what is known as the 
SJoiiian Vespers, and transferred the crown to the house of 
llragon ( 1282 ). The cities of Italy which had served the 
t^ope so well in the past saw no longer any reason to conxmue 
bheir alliance, now that all danger from the emperors had 
iisappeared. Further, it seems plain that at the beginning 
the fourteenth century there was a decline in religious 
mthusiasm and in devotion to the papacy. There was no 
lew monastic movement, no new mendicant order : the old 
oaonasteries were inert and the orders of the Franciscans and 
bhe Dominicans were weakened by internal quarrels, and had 
Eallen away from their early ideals. The use which the popes 
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liad made of spiritual weapons, such as excommunication, inter- 
dict, and tlie preaching of crusades, for purposes of private 
gain, or even of personal revenge, had certainly weakened the 
influence and blunted the edge of those weapons. 

At the end of the thirteenth century the papal throne was 
occupied by one who maintained the claims of Gregory VIL 
and Innocent III. to the utmost. This was 
Boniface VIIL who came to the papal tlirone in Boniface 
1294. Before his Section he was thought to be a 
friend of France, but after liis election he pursued the aggran- 
dizement of the Catholic Church, and consequently his own,^ 
without regard to former connections. He maintained the' 
claims of the papacy to superiority over all crowned heads in 
the most direct way. “ God has established us above all kings 
and emperors that we may in His name pull up and destroy, 
bring to nothing and disperse, or build and plant.’’ Such 
were the words that he used in 1301, and later, in a more 
famous Bull, he declared that to the papacy were to be applied 
the words of the prophet : I have this day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms.” He declared that if the 
earthly power erred it was to be judged by the spiritual power, 
but if the spiritual power erred it could be judged by God 
alone. In 1300 there was held a great Jubilee at Rome, and 
an immense influx of people thjoqged^ into the Eternal City^ 
The Pope seems to have been carried away by the enthusiasm 
which was displayed. He is said to have claimed that he 
possessed the two swords — ^that is, the temporal power as well 
as the spiritual — and to have presented himself to the people 
in the robes both of emperor and of pope. Such a man holding 
such views was bound to come into conflict with the temporal 
powers of Europe in proportion to their strength. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that he should soon find across his path 
the royal house of France, hitherto the strongest supporter 
of the Catholic Church, but now, since the overthrow of the 
house of Hohenstaufen, the occupant of the leading position 
in Europe. 

Philip IV. came to the throne of France in 1285. The 
policy of his reign was throughout vigorous, unscrupulous, and 
cruel ; especially it attacked the Pope with a direct brutality 
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such as had never before been shown in the history of the 
Church. But we know little of the character of the king 
Philip himself, and his actions seem to have been guided 
IV. King by his chief ministers. Of these the most im- 
of France, portant are, Pierre Flotte for the early part of 
the reign, and Nogaret for the later part. These men were 
both of the middle class, separated from the feudal aristocracy 
by birth and by interest, but well- versed in those principles of 
Eoman law which had now come into such vogue, and which de- 
clared the authority of the king to be supreme above all rivals. 
The reign of Philip IV. in Prance has some close analogies with 
that of Henry VIII. in England, an^ Plotte and Nogaret have 
a certain similarity to the agents of the Tudor monarchy — 
to Bmpson and Dudley, and, above all, to Thomas Cromwell. 
The influence of Eoman Law was doubtless one of the strongest 
forces during the whole reign. Another was the need of 
money. The machinery of the monarchy had much developed 
of late, it was requiring a larger income, and this necessitated 
a heavier taxation. In his anxiety the king had recourse to 
the dangerous and dishonest expedient of debasing the coinage, 
and of issuing gold and silver coins containing less of the 
precious metal than they professed to contain. 

The chief semi-independent feudal powers which were 
now left in France were, Brittany, Guienne, and Flanders. 
Flanders which especially attracted the 

and its envious eyes of the king. It was a land rich in 
Count manufactures, full of towns bursting with indus- 
trial and political activity, almost independent in the 
management of their affairs, and beginning already to distin- 
guish themselves in the domain of art. The cities of Flanders 
and the Netherlands were for northern Europe what the 
communes of Italy were for the south ; and the kings of France 
were destined to find in Bruges and Ghent an antagonism as 
serious as the Emperor Frederick I. had found in Milan and 
Brescia. A_ quarrel with the Count of Flanders arising out 
of the FrencFking’s need of money led to war, and in 1306 the 
2?!^^ yielded before an invasion of the royal armies, and sail 
Flanders was for the moment annexed to the royal demesne. 
But the citizens of Flanders soon found their municipal liberties 
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and activities curtailed or repressed by the royal authority ; 
they were not accustomed to yield obedience to any one, and 
in 1302 an insurrection came, not of the Count, 
but of the people against the royal authority. The Flanders 
royal army marched into Flanders, confident of after an- 
its power to overwhelm the burghers who had so 
daringly challenged it. They found the Flemish army drawn 
up near Courtrai, and with rash confidence the French knights 
spurred forward to the attack. The commons of Flanders 
had, however, skilfully protected their position by Battle of 
a canal,' and in the confused struggle which followed, Courtrai 
the chivalry of France suffered an entire defeat. 

Pierre Flotte was himself among the slain. For the moment, 
Flanders was abandoned : later, another French army was cob 
lected, the country was invaded and the honour of the French 
armies was to some extent avenged at the battle of Mons-en- 
Puelle. But the resistance of Flanders was far from 
broken, and the king accepted a peace, whereby arrange- 
the greater part of Flanders remained independent 
under bhe nominal rule of its Count, though a small 
stretch in the south passed into the hands of the French king. 

WMe the war with Flanders was in progress, the king was 
already engaged in a more important conflict with the Pope 
Its first stage was in 1299, when in answer to an attempt oi 
the king to tax the clergy of France, the Pope issued 
a Bull known as clericis laicos, forbidding the Bull 
clergy to pay taxes to any lay power. The king 
or his ministers answered the Bull by refusing to 
allow any money to pass out from France into Italy ; the Pop^ 
was thus deprived of valuable revenues from the Church ir 
France, and soon withdrew from the position which he ^lac 
taken up and made peace with the French king. 

The struggle was renewed before long. Some sort of struggle 
was unavoidable between popes who thought as 
Boniface VIII., and kings who possessed the power question 
and p ursued the ends of Philip IV. of France. 

The next phase in the stmggle is connected with Bishop of 
Bernard, Bishop of Panders.; He was opposed to Pamiers. 
the new ecclesiastical arrangements which had been made ii 
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the south of France in consequence of the annexation of 
Toulouse, and especially he was at variance with the new 
Bishop of Toulouse. He was accused of plotting against the 
life of Philip IV., was arrested, and was placed upon his trial. 
The " events that followed, the 

methods hand of the king’s chief minister, Nogaret, who was 
^ skilful and wholly unscrupulous in poisoning public 

ograret. lyy bringing charges of the foulest kind 

against those whom he wished to destroy. So constantly did 
he pursue this plan, not only with regard to the Bishop Bernard, 
but later with regard to the Pope, and later still with regard to 
the Templars, that it is impossible to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, and it is wise to suspect the foundation on which 
the wild charges of the time rested. 

The Pope demanded that Bishop Bernard should be tried 
in Borne, and declared that the lay courts had no jurisdiction 
The ecclesiastic. The legal question at issue 

great which had thrown England 

quarrel into confusion in the reign of Henry IL, when 

^pacy^ Thomas Becket claimed for all clerics immunity 

from the ordinary courts of the realm. Fierce 
papal Bulls were met by fierce answers from the side of 
^he king and his agents, and in 1299 the Pope in his Bull 
TJnam sanctam, declared that it was altogether neces- 
sary to salvation for every human creature to be subject 


to the Koman pontiff.” It was a contest not unlike that 
between Henry IV. and Gregory VII., but it was to be waged 
in a much fiercer mood, and by difierent weapons, and was to 
be brought to a different issue. Nogaret devised a plan of the 
greatest daring. He proposed to enter into relations with the 


Pope’s private enemies in and near Borne, to attack the Pope 
himself and gain possession of his person, to bring him as a 
criminal before a general council which the King of France was 
to summon, and thus to force the papacy to recede from the 
position which it had taken up with regard to its authority 
over secular powers. In pursmt of this plan, in the year 1303, 
Nogaret joined the retainers of the Colonnas in Borne. The 
Pope was in his castle at Anagni, a few miles out of Borne. 
Nogaret and the Colonnas penetrated with an armed force 
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into the town and forced their way into the Pope’s presence, 
A contemporary Italian chronicler thus describes the scene : 
‘‘ Pope Boniface hearing the uproar and seeing 
himself forsaken by all his cardinals . . . caused Boniface 
himself to be robed in the mantle of Saint Peter 
and, with the crown of Constantine on his head, 
and with the keys and the cross in his hand, he seated himself 
upon the papal chair. And when Colonna and the others, his 
enemies, came to him, they mocked at him with vile words, 
and arrested him and his household, which remained with him.’’ 
The rumour was even circulated that the aged Pope, Christ’s 
vicar, standing in full pontifical dress, had been struck in 
the face by the mailed fist of Colonna. The stories widely 
current to the discredit of the life and character of Boniface 
were forgotten and his sufierings only recalled. Dante was 
the enemy of Boniface, and yet he speaks in his great poem 
with awe of the outrage : “ Christ,” he says, “ had been again 
crucified among robbers ; and the vinegar and gall had been 
again pressed to his lips.” 

It did not seem at first as though Nogaret’s scheme would 
be successful. A popular rising liberated Boniface VIII. 
The old man, however (he was in his 80th year), of 
soon afterwards died, and Nogaret pressed forward Boniface 
unscrupulously to win a further victory for his 
master. The next Pope, Benedict II., was nob of the 
sufficiently amenable to the pressure which the Babylonish 
French put upon him. But he; soon died, and in 
1305, Clement, Bishop of Bordeaux, was elected Pope as 
Clement V. Before his election there had been negotiation 
between him and the King of France, and though its exact 
nature can never be known, it is certain that he had promised 
to serve the French king’s purposes. Whether as a result of 
that promise or not, he established the residence of the Pope 
in Avignon, and removed the papal court from Kome. Avignon 
belonged to the papacy, but it was geographically in France, 
and actually within the power of the French king. The 
authority of the popes had depended so much upon their 
independence of any secular power that it is a matter oi 
immense moment that now for some seventy years the popes 
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were in snclx a position that all Europe saw in them the pliant 
agents of the French crown. It is this subservience to France, 
with all that flowed from it, which is the chief feature of that 
residence of the popes at Avignon, which is known in history 
as the ‘‘ Babylonish captivity.” 

Events soon threw light on the promises which the Pope 
had made to the iang before his election. The king was 
reconciled to the Church : even his agents were forgiven the 
violence that they had used against the person of the Pope ; 
and soon there came in France a famous assault upon the 
order of the Templars. 

The Knights Templars had been founded in 1118 as a 
result of the first crusade, and their duty was to assist and 
The protect pilgrims to the Holy Land. But, as we have 
Knights already seen, the Mahomedan tide had surged 
Templars, again and destroyed the weakly rooted 

Christian states of the East, and the military orders had no 
longer foofchold in Palestine. The knights of St. John still 
held ont in Ehodes, but the Knights Templars were no 
longer engaged in the struggle against the infidel. There 
were some fifteen thousand of them in all, of whom a third 
resided in France. Amidst much that is doubtful concern- 
ing them it is clear that they were very rich, that they 
rivalled the Jews as bankers and money-lenders, and that 
their lives showed, as was natural, a great falling away from the 
Charges principles which they professed. But beyond 

against these charges for which there is sufficient evidence, 
other wild charges were brought against them about 
’ emp r . -g difficult to judge. They were accused 

of having adopted the religious beliefs of the East ; they were 
accused of denying Christ and of spitting upon His image ; they 
were accused of the foulest personal vices. No certainty is pro- 
curable here , but it must be remembered that these charges 
are brought against them by their enemies who were anxious 
to find an excuse for their spoliation, and even for their murder, 
and it seems reasonable, as well as charitable, to believe that 
there is little or no foundation for these views. They were 
arrested ; they were tried in Paris, ""and the Pope in vain 
demanded that the trial should be transferred to the Papal 
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Court. In 1310, fifty-four of them were burnt in Paris, and 
then pressure was put upon the Pope to induce him to abolish 
the whole order. Unwillingly he consented: the 
order was abolished, its property confiscated to the execution 
crown, but even this did not prevent the burning spolia- 
of the master of the Templars, Jacques de Molay. 

It was said that from the midst of the flames he summoned 
the king and pope to appear with him before the throne of 
God. 

. Constitutionally, the reign of Philip IV. carries forward 
and develops the methods of Philip II. and of St. Louis. 
Parlement was carefully organized and became 
more clearly than before the agent of the crown tional^ 
in all its efforts to win supreme power. During history of 
the struggle with the papacy, the germs of a 
hew institution appeared which was destined to 
have a great name, and to play occasionally an important 
part in the history of Prance. Philip IV., like our own 
Henry VIIL, under similar circumstances, wanted the support 
of his people in his struggle with the Catholic Church ; and 
in 1302, there was called together for the first 'pjjg 
time a body known as the ‘‘ States-General,’’ States- 
consisting of the three orders or estates ” of the 
realm — ^the clergy, the nobility, and the commons. They jmet 
m these three separate groups, and they did little more than 
express their approval of the policy of the king, and of the 
arguments by which he supported his claims against the Pope,- 
We shall see how in future reigns, especially at times of great 
crisis, this institution of the States-General emerges again. 
It was a body as fairly representative of France as the con- 
temporary parliament was representative of England ; andj 
upon certain occasions it exercised great power and claimed 
a control over France greater than the Houses of Parliament 
possessed in England; but it was not destined, like the 
English parliament, to become the basis of the political life 
of France. The causes of its failure are manifold : we need 
only notice here that its roots were not struck deep down into 
the ordinary life and habits of the people as was the case in 
England. It was a royal expedient to meet a sudden 
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emergency, and there was in the whole history of the States- 
General — down to the time when in 1789 it became the instru- 
ment for the overthrow of the royal power — a weakness which 
reminds us of its origin. The really important institutions 
in France were those which emanated from the royal court, 
not those which sprang from the choice of the people. 


The histories of France all give much attention to the reign of 
Philip IV. Michelet’s treatment of the reign deserves special 
mention. There are interesting documents relating to the struggle 
with the Papacy translated in Henderson’s Historical Documents of 
the Middle Ages. Villani’s Chronicles, translated in abridgment by 
Miss Bose Selfe, are of much interest and value for the period. 


CHAPTER XV 
Feudal Society 

Feudalism is a word loosely used to cover a form of society 
existing over a large part of the surface of Europe for many 
Extent and centuries.^ ^Its roots may be found in the time of 
duration of the Roman Empire ; it took definite shape in 
feudalism, ninth century, and it did not quite disappear 
from Western Europe until the end of the eighteenth 
century. It was thus an important feature of European life 
for nearly a thousand years. It extended also over a very 
wide area. It lay at the foundation of the life and institu- 
tions of Great Britain, though it was always restrained from 
full growth in our island by the strength of the monarchy ; 
France and Germany were the countries where it could be seen 
in its freest development; it was important in Spain and Italy ; 
and though Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, and Russia were 
not technically feudal countries, they exhibited some of the 
characteristics of feudalism in a striking manner, and re- 
tained them when they had died out elsewhere in Europe. 
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In the attempt, made in this chapter, to bring out some of 
the main features of feudal society we will think chiefly of 
the thirteenth century, and draw most of our illustrations 
from France. 

Feudalism, and the society that went along with it, are 
usually described in legal phraseology derived from Latin or early 
French. Its institutions thus come to have an 
artificial appearance, as though they were the work a spon- 
of lawyers who imposed a system of their invention taneous 
upon Europe. But feudalism w^as in fact a spon- ^ 
taneous development, the result of the forces, needs and idpas 
of the time. The institutions and practices were* in existence 
before lawyers gave Latin names to them. No attempt can 
be made here to discuss the origin of feudalism ; but it may 
be well to recall the saying of J. S. Mill that “ government is 
always either in the hands, or passing into the hands, of 
whatever, is the strongest power in society,- and what this 
power is does not depend on institutions, but institutions on 
it.” Among the forces which influenced its growth the follow- 
ing may be noted. 

Feudalism is the negation of central government and 
administration; and in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
governments of Europe were weak and ineffective. Feudalism 
The Roman Empire had collapsed. Charlemagne's the nega- 
efiort to establish an efficiently administered state central 
had failed immediately after his death. And we govern- 
have seen how the attacks of the Northmen and ^®^t. 
the Magyars had broken down the feeble governments which 
faced them in France and Germany. 

Feudalism is marked by the rendering of certain personal 
services where the modern world makes money payments. 
The Middle Ages were without a sufficient supply 
of coined money, and they Imew nothing of the 
methods, such as notes and cheques, whereby the instead of 
supply of coined money is now so largely supple- 
mented. There was little capital in the Middle 
A.ges, and when capital began to be a force it was always 
hostile to feudalism. 

In early civilization tradition is more important than the 
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Identifi- 
cation of 
property 
with sove- 
reignty. 


stipulation of written law, and feudalism shows us custom 
d'tion tradition controlling society with scanty 

ra 1 ion. reason, or utility. 

The unit and base of feudal society was everywhere the 
landed estate, where the feudal noble, of whatever rank, lived 
in his fortified house, surrounded by dependents, 
servile or free, over whom he ruled with supreme 
authority. A French writer has said that 
feudalism means “the identification of landed 
property with sovereignty.’’ In modern times the 
possession of land^ gives the owner certain powers over those 
who live on it ; he exacts rents from them ; he can turn 
them ofi from it, and can influence their lives in many ways 
direct or indirect. But in the Middle Ages ownership of 
land gave most of the rights which we associate with 
sovereignty. . The feudal lord could tax those who lived on 
his land ; he could call on them for military assistance ; he 
could force them to work on his land ; he could try them in 
his courts. Without the sovereignty of the landowner over 
his dependents feudalism could not have existed. 

The serfs were the largest and most important class of those 
who worked upon the land, though free labourers were not un- 
Serfs l^own. Jt is difficult to generalize about the serf’s 
condition, for it varied from time to time and from 
place to place. In one respect the serf was superior to the 
modern wage earner. '; He had security of tenure. (^Custom 
rather than law forbade the feudal noble to deprive ‘him of 
his cabin and the land which belonged to it, and the principle 
of heredity, which was so general ^Middle Ages, assiired 
the descent o^the serf’s property father to son. (The 
serf must often have had a life of security and some comfortl) 
but he could never escape from complete dependence upon 
his lord. At every turn he had to contribute to the well-being 
of his master. There was no limit to the taxes (iaille is the 
most general word for these) which could be placed upon him. 
When he ground the corn or pressed the grapes which grew 
upon his plot of land, he must use his lord’s mill, his lord’s 
wine-press, and pay what custom demanded of him. The 
labour that he had to perform for his master (known in France 
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as corvee) liad no limits (he was corveable d misericorde), and 
lie could only give to his own land the time which was not 
demanded by his master. Further, for any quarrel with his 
fellow’-s or any dispute with his master, he had to appear in 
his master’s court, there to be tried according to the forms 
laid down by custom, and to pay the fees demanded. 

The ruling class rarely attended directly to the administra- 
tion of the estate'! This task was left to an overseer, bailifi, 
or attendant, while the lord devoted himself 
to the one honourable occupation, the practice of ideals of 

arms. (Jiitil the fourteenth century the armour- ruling 

** . class 

clad knight was the one force in war of real im- 
portance, and poor men were of necessity excluded from such 
employment. From youth upwards the feudal noble looked 
to war for distinction and the gratification of his ambition. 
He served an apprenticeship in the service of his father or 
of some other noble, attending to his master's horse, serving 
at his table, assisting in his toilet. Then at the age of eighteen 
or twenty he became a knight and entered into the ranks of 
chivalry. The ceremony of admission was at first 
a simple one — a light blow on the shoulder from ^ 
the lord who had trained him, followed by the mounting of a 
horse and the performance of some martial exercise. But in the 
thirteenth century the influence of the Church added a religious 
ceremony. The aspirant to Imighthood passed the eve of his 
admission in prayer. Next day he heard Mass ; the sword 
with which he was girt was taken from the altar. The cere- 
mony was completed hy prayer and a sermon, in which the 
newly dubbed ” knight was urged to remember his duty 
towards the Church, the poor, and widows. The Chronicles 
of Froissart give us the brightest picture of the moral virtues 
of chivalry, and it did much, no doubt, to raise the warfare 
of the age above mere brutality and plunder. But the same 
writer will also show us how insufficient its standard was, 
and how frequently the soldiers of the time fell below that 
standard. The English Black Prince, who is described as 
the very flower of chivalry, was capable of the massacre of 
Limoge^ 

The essential feature of feudalism is to he found in the 
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relations of tlie members of tbe noble class to one another, 
/pjjg founded as these relations were upon the system 
essential of of land tenure. No one, except the king, was the 
feudalism, absolute owner of his land. The lord of each estate 
held it as vassal of some other and usually of some greater lord. 

The ceremony ol homage is significant of the whole 
Homage, T|»eiation. The vassal came before his lord, bare- 
lieaded and unarmed, and declared on his Imees that he became 
his man.'’ The lord then kissed him and raised him from 
his Imees. Then the vassal swore fidelity (fealty) to his lord, 
who gave him some object^a glove, perhaps, or a lance 
— as a symbol of the landed property (or fief), of which he 
now became the occupier. The relation thus established 
between master and vassal was defined by custom, which 
varied from place to place. 

, The ^vassal was always bound to render military service 
to his lord. He must serve him in arms against all with 
whom he might be at wa^ . But this assistance 

assa age. indefinite. It ^was limited in time and 

did not usually extend beyond forty days ; it could also be 
only demanded within a certain distance from the lands for 
which he did homage., ,By this stipulation of military 
service the armies of the Middle Ages were brought into being, 
consisting of contingents sent up by individual nobles, often 
widely difierent in character, often disobedient to the authority 
of the commander, and inefficient against a more united force. 
The victories of the English in the Hundred Years’ War were 
largely due to the fact that England had procured a royal 
army, while France still fought with a feudal on^ 

^he obligations of the feudal inferior did not end« yrith 
military service.') He had also to render him aiS on ’vLi<lus 
Feudal other occasions ; ( and aid was usually interpreted 
aids. to mean money payment.) When a new heir 
succeeded to the fief there was usually a heavy payment re- 
quired, and the payment was the heavier if the heir was not a 
direct descendant of the last tenant. The vassal had to give 
lodging and hospitality to the lord and^ his followers on his 
journeys or his huntmg expeditions. fMoreover, there were 
certain incidents or accidents in the feudal lord’s life which 
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were tlie occasion of payments from the vassal If he were 
made prisoner of war, the vassal had to contribute to his 
ransom ; if he went crusading he demanded an aid for his 
expenses ; there were payments to be made when his daughter 
was married and wdien his son was knighted. 

Thp vassal had to give not only aid, but council. He was 
bound, that is to say, to come at the call of his lord to deliberate 
with him on grave questions of peace or war, and 
he was bound to sit with him and to judge cases 
that were brought up for his decision. 

Such are the essentials of the feudal system; but it is 
important to notice that it was not really a system at all, but 
a great confusion, which the principle of land 
tenure above described was powerless to bring in theory 
into order. As explained by the theorists, there 
was a long hierarchy of ranks and powers, stretch- ^ 
ing up from the serf, through many gradations of nobles, to the 
king on his throne ; and some writers carried the logic of it 
further, and made the kings the tenants of the emperor, and 
the emperor of the pope, who was himself the tenant of God. 
But no such symmetry is to be found in Western Europe. 
The tenant was sometimes more powerful than his lord, as 
when Henry II. of England did homage to the French king ; 
a man often did homage for different estates to two lords, and 
there were cases where a man was both lord and tenant to 
the same person for different lands. 

Feudalism, it has been said, “ was not a disease.’’ It was 
a spontaneous stage in the development of society, and at a 
time of toppling governments and barbarian in- Anarchy 
vasions it performed a necessary service in the offeuda- 
maintenance of some sort of social bond. But 
feudalism was always liable to the disease of anarchy. Each 
feudal lord upon his estates was in effect sovereign, and the 
feudal tie was wholly insufficient to maintain harmony. 
Private war was a recognized right of a feudal chief. The 
strong government set up in England by the Norman Conquest 
prevented this plague from ravaging our island except on rare 
occasions ; but in Fiance, Spain, and Germany it was common. 
So obvious were the disastrous effects of it, and so incapable 
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was tlie state of putting a stop to it, that other expedients 
were tried to destroy it or mitigate it. One of these was 
The Truce the Truce of God. 'The Church, the best organized 
of God. of all mediaeval institutions, attempted to do what 
the rulers of Europe were unable to do. First the attempt was 
made absolutely to prohibit private war, and then to limit it 
within certain periods. The Idngs often gave the movement 
their support. In 1085 the emperor Henry IV. proclaimed 
the Truce of God for Germany. His object, he said, was, as a 
permanent peace could not be established, at least to exempt 
certain days from warfare. It was ordained therefore “ that 
from the first day of the advent of our Lord until the end of 
the day of Epiphany, and from the beginning of Septuagesima 
until the eighth day after Pentecost, and on every Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday until sunrise on Monday, 
peace shall be observed.” The Church was strong, but not 
strong enough to restrain with a word the warlike passions of 
feudal barons, though the Truce of God had some efiect in 
limiting and mitigating warfare. 

The administration of justice was not more successful 
under feudalism than the maintenance of order ; ^nd nowhere 
Feudal is there a greater contrast between the Middle 
justice. j^ges the classical world on the one hand and 
the modern world on the other than in the character of trials 
and the conception of justice?\ The administration of justice 
was in the hands of the feudal noble and the vassals whom he 
called to his council. His superior in the feudal hierarchy 
would sometimes interfere, but each nobleman was tenacious 
of Ms judicial rights, which were a valuable property.? M. 
Seignobos writes of justice under the feudal regime as follows : 

The court makes no efiort to probe the question to the 
bottom and to determine what really has happened ; it judges 
not according to equity and reason, but according to the forms 
established by customy^ Feudal justice is essentially an afiair 
of forms, and has its strict mles, like a game ; the only business 
of the judges is to see that the^rules are observed, to judge the 
points and proclaim the winner. (Every trial consists of several 
acts consecrated by tradition and accompanied by a solemn 
form of words . ) A movement or a word contrary to the rule 
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is enougli to condemn tlie litigant. At Lille a man who moved 
his hand, which rested upon the gospels, while he took his oath, 
at once lost his case.” 

The most characteifistic ^of the legal processes of feudal 
society were the ordeal, ahcl the trial by battle. There were 
many forms of ordeal, all irrational and super- Ordealand 
stitious. The most common was the ordeal of trial by 
fire, wherein the accused person had to subject 
some part of his person to the operation of fire ; either by 
walking through burning logs or plunging the hand into 
boiling water, or holding a heated iron in the hand. Innocence 
was proved by the healing of the part affected within a certain 
number of days. The trjal by battle or the duel was the 
usual result of trials among the noble class, but was often used 
in the case of litigants who were not noble. Keason, evidence, 
justice had here no place. The function of the court was 
merely to decide the conditions and to register the result. 
The practice must have given an evil and dangerous advantage 
to mere physical strength and placed no check upon the 
bully. 

When the men of the Middle Ages, accustomed to such 
methods of procedure, became acquainted with the principles 
and methods of Eoman law, they were amazed and 

at the difference. For Eoman law acted in the Roman 
interest of society at large, sought after the truth, 
balanced evidence, and aimed at justice. It seemed to the 
' twelfth and thirteenth century like a new revelation, and the 
admiration for Eoman law partly accounts for the readiness 
of many of the best minds of Europe to accept the claims of 
the holy Eoman Empire. - 

In conclusion we must consider the forces that were under- 
mining feudalism. The Church had passed to some extent 
into the framework of feudalism, and was often The forces 
in league with the feudal chiefs ; but it was in against 
essence anti-feudal. For it was universal, and 
feudalism was local ; it excluded succession by heredity, and 
it wielded an authority that had no necessary con- i. The 
nection with the ownership of land. The monarchies Church, 
of Europe were always anti-feudal in proportion to their power. 
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They had their origins in Western Europe in feudal ideas, 
but their aim was always to bring all the inhabitants of the 

2. The realm into subjection to the crown and to break 
monarchy, down the local sovereignty of the landowner. 
We have seen how the Idngs of France succeeded in these 
aims and how the emperors in Germany failed ; but, even in 
Germany, what the emperor failed to do for the whole country 
was done to a large extent by the individual electors and rulers. 

Another anti-feudal force is to be found in the towns 
which grew up so rapidly in all parts of Europe in the 

3. The eleventh and twelfth centuries. The splendid city 
towns. civilization of the Roman Empire had died out 
under the pressure of the fiscal exactions of the empire and 
the invasions of the barbarians. But the city is a natural 
form of human organization, and as Europe settled after 
disorder, and commerce began to move again, city life 
reappeared, turbulent but vigorous, in all parts of Western 
Europe. There were a great number of difiering types of 
city life and constitution. Some were entirely self-governing 
republics ; others were kept in considerable subordination 
by some king or noble. But all bad a large measure of 
control over their own afiairs, and though they were at first a 
part of the feudal regime, they were from the first its decided 
enemies. Feudalism sprang from and was always connected 
with the life of the landowner. Liberty, commerce, democracy, 
art, co-operation, were ideas that flourished in the towns, and 
feudalism broke up at their approach. 

For a general sketch of feudal institutions, see chapters i. and viii. 
in Vol. II. of the Histoire OMraU of Lavisse and Rambaud ; Medieval 
Europe^ by H. W. C, Davis; Le Moyen Age, by Seignobos ; Medieval 
Europe, by K. Bell. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
The Crusades 

The spread of Christianity differs from that of Mahomedanism 
in the methods by which it was effected. From the early 
days of Islam the Mahomedan faith was propa- Contrast 
gated by the sword and by conquest. It was by in the pro- 
the triumphs of soldiers that the Christian faith 
had been driven out from Asia, Africa, and Spain, anity and 
and the crescent substituted for the cross as the Islam, 
symbol of faith. The great victories of early Christianity, on 
the other hand, had been won by persuasion and by attrac- 
tion. The Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Franks had 
accepted Christianity voluntarily. When the Franks in their 
turn carried Christianity further East, it was doubtless forced 
on an unwilling people by hard blows ; and Charlemagne made 
baptism a condition of submission. Yet even here it was 
the conversion of the heathen that was aimed at by Boniface 
and Wilibrord. ‘‘We seek not yours, but you,’’ might have 
been their motto. The heathen were to be won to Chris- 
tianity, with little scruple indeed as to the means employed ; 
but they were to be won, not exterminated. The use of 
force as the chief method of propagating Christianity begins 
with the crusades: from this time on, the effort of the 
Church was too often not to convert the heathen but to 
destroy them. , 

' During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries armed bands 
of Christians were constantly attackmg the Musulman powers 
in Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt, and elsewhere, and this move- 
ment is known as the crusades. Seven chief crusades are 
usually counted, but the number is arbitrary, and the hostility 
of the Christian and Musulman power in the East was almost 
continuous. , 

What were the crusades ? By what motives were the 
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crusadeis niipelkcl ? One writer has said that the movement 
Causes explained by supposing that an 

of the epidemic of madness passed over Europe at this 
Crusades, Strange and romantic as the movement 

is, fanciful and unreal though it often was, it is not difficult to 
understand it. 

At the end of the eleventh century, the Church was at the 
very zenith of its power. The influence of Gregory VIL filled 
the middle of the century, and we have seen how 
Age of high were the claims which he made for the papacy, 

Faith. succeeded in realizing them. When 

the Church spoke through its great representative all Europe 
listened and thought it a duty to obey. It was pre-eminently 
the Age of Eaith. 

It was also the Age of War. Society rested on the feudal 
basis ; and the core of feudalism was the armed knight. Men 
embarked then on a war with a readiness hardly 
conceivable now. War took the place of sport and 
politics, and even of commerce. The growth of 
monarchies was curbing the opportunities of private war. 
When an opportunity arose which allowed the feudal nobility 
of Europe to fight and to conquer territory in the rich East, 
with the sanction and under the orders of religion, there is no 
difficulty in understanding why it was eagerly embraced. 

The Church had its own reasons for urging on the enterprise. 
Pilgrimage had come to be an important part of the religious 
Pilgrim- life of the time. The shrine of Thomas Becket, of 
St. James of Composteila, and many other saints 
attracted their crowds. But the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
was the greatest of all objects of pilgrimage. Hitherto, though 
Jerusalem was in the hands of the unbeliever, access to the 
Holy Places had not been difficult. But at the end of the 
eleventh century Islam was again advancing both in the East 
and in the West. A cry for help came from Constantinople, 
and the pilgrims to the Sepulchre were either stopped alto- 
gether or advanced only m face of manifold dangers and insults.^ 

The popes and the Eastern emperors — ^these were the real 
authors of the crusades. And the crusades are best under- 
stood if we look at them from Constantinople. The Eastern 
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Empire fell out from tlie centre of the European story after 
the time of Charlemagne, but it was still the chief bulwark 
of European culture in the East against the forces 
of barbarism. Feudalism had made some head- Eastern 
way even in the East; but the East was not 
feudalized as France or Germany were. The emperor was the 
great centre of the administration ; his relations with the 
Church were so close that there was no possibility of such 
struggles between the spiritual and temporal power as rent 
Western Christendom in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries ; the principles of Eoman Law formed the basis of 
the administration. Greek was the official language. A well- 
organized mercenary army drawn from various races was 
usually an efficient weapon. In Constantinople a high level 
of culture, erudition, and art was maintained down to the 
end of the twelfth century. 

Constantinople itself was an impregnable fortress, but wave 
after wave of barbarians swept over the Balkan peninsula. 
In the eighth century an invasion of Slavonians had 
penetrated even to the Peloponnese and a large number of 
them settled permanently in Greece. At the end of the 
ninth century there came the new and dreaded „ . 
race of the Bulgarians, They swept on in a 
conquering horde as far as Corinth, and it seemed as though 
they would become a dominating force in the penmsula. But 
a powerful emperor arose — Basil the slayer of the Bulgarians ” 
— and in 1014 they were defeated with huge loss, and all the 
sufierings that they had inflicted on the empire were avenged 
with horxible cruelty: the eyes of many thousands of them 
were put out, and they were sent home as evidence of what 
came of attacking the empire. In the tenth century, too, 
another enemy — ominous of danger in the far distant future — 
had appeared before the walls of Constantinople. Eussia had 
been recently occupied by the Northmen, and in 941 a fleet 
of their vessels from the Black Sea appeared before the city. 
They were driven off by Greek Fire” and this particular 
danger did not appear again. We have already seen how the 
empire had lost her possessions in Italy and Sicily. In Asia 
Minor the empire still ruled over a rich country, and in the 
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mountains of Isauria over a warlike population. But in the 
eleventh century a new danger arose even there. A new race 
The — Seljukian Turks — ^liad seized Bagdad and 
Seljukian infused new energy into Mahomedanism (1055). 
Turks. Palestine soon fell to them, and their 

ignorant fanaticism brought danger and oppression to the 
pilgrims to the Holy Places : Europe soon rang with the 
stories of their sufierings. The Turks then penetrated Asia 
Minor, and in 1071 an imperial army was crushed at Mansikert 
and an emperor taken prisoner. 

The Mahomedans had not been so dangerous since the eighth 
century, and it was not only in the East that their arms were 
successful. In Spain the Christian states had been 
slowly gaining ground, but here, too, there was a 
revival of Musulman energy, and in 1086 the 
Christians lost the great battle of Zallaca. Europe, 
as in the eighth century, w^as threatened on both 
fronts. An effort was really needed to drive the heathen back. 
Gregory VII., the author of so much that is most important 
in the eleventh century, called ou Europe for a great effort, 
but the hour had not yet come. In 1095 Pope Urban II. held 
a great Council at Clermont. So great was the gathering that 
no building could coutain all who came. After some business 
of minor importance tlie Pope addressed the crowd and called 
for a general attack upon the Mahomedans. He quoted (with 
a strange perversion of meaning such as was fre- 
quent in the Middle Ages) the text, ‘^He who will 
not take up Ms cross and follow me cannot be my 
disciple.” In a frenzy of excitement those present 
cried, ^‘It is the will of God,” and, attaching to 
their dress strips of red cloth in the form of a cross, prepared 
for the great enterprise, in which they believed themselves 
certain of the support and the direct guidance of God. 

A noble enthusiasm was nearly always the motive of those 
who embarked on the crusades ; but when the movement was 
once begun personal ambition, the hope of gain, the animal 
instinct for fighting, greed, hate, revenge, and cruelty all 
cloaked themselves under the pretext of the crusade. It was 
not only against the Mahomedan that violence was let loose. 


The 

preaching 
of the 
first 

crusade. 
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The Jews who resided in the west found their lot changed for 
the worse, and had to sufier pillage and sometimes even 
torture at the hands of those who set out to rescue the land 
where Christ died for all mankind. 

Before what is usually called the first crusade, a great 
throng of men, women, and children set of! under Peter the 
Hermit, whose preaching had done much to rouse 
the enthusiasm for the crusade by his account of ^efude 
the sufierings of the pilgrims. They marched to the 
without organization, expecting miracles at eveiy 
turn, and suffering dreadfully on their route. 

Those of them who reached Constantinople were sent across 
to Asia Minor by the emperor, who was glad to get rid of such 
strange allies, and there they qmckly fell victims to the sword of 
the Mahomedans. Peter the Hermit escaped and lived to see 
the realization of his dreams. 

Meanwhile, the first real crusade was preparing. No king 
took part in it ; but the great nobles of Western Europe eagerly 
ofiered their services. They came in greater 
nmnbers from France than from any other country, first 
and the number of French who took part in the crusade, 
crusades warrants the name which is given to the whole move- 
ment by a chronicler, “ Gesta Dei per Francos.’^ 

Eaymond of Toulouse led a band of Provencals and 
Italians. The Normans, Bohemond and Tancred, led an army 
from the South of Italy and Sicily. Hugh of Vermandois, the 
brother of the French king, and Eobert of Normandy, the 
brother of the English king, led French and Normans. Godfrey 
of Bouillon was the leader of French and Germans from the 
Ehinelands : he was not the commander of the host, for the 
host had no single commander ; hut his name came to be the 
most prominent in the great .adventure^;.)- TJie crusaders made 
their way by' various routes to Constantinople : ( some by the 
Danube which had been opened to a Christian army by the 
recent conversion of the King of Hungary ; some hy the sea 
which was secured against Mahomedan attacks by the recent 
development of the navies of the maritime states of Italy, 
such as Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, 

At Constantinople a difficulty at once appeared, which was 
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ultimately to endanger tlie success and tlie stability of tbe 
whole effort of Ciiristiaii Europe against Islam. If lands were 
DifE- Turks to whom should they belong ? 

culties The Emperor Alexius demanded that the crusaders 
crimders homage for all that they won : they, 

on the contrary, looked forward to carving out 
independent possessions for themselves. At last they took 
the oath of fealty to the emperor, but the future was to 
show how little it weighed with them. 

The numbers of the crusaders had already shrunk far 
below the vague myriads which are ascribed to them at the 
beginning of their enterprise. They were in many ways 
ill-prepared for the contest that lay in front of them. They 
trusted to the heavy armed knights who had become the 
chief arm of Western armies ; and they were to find that those 
knights were often ineffective against their more nimble 
Jeru- opponents. Yet when it came to blows the 

Salem crusaders were decidedly the stronger. They 

reached. advanced across Asia Minor, captured Antioch, 
and defended it against a relieving force, and at last appeared 
before J erusalem ; their numbers had shrunk to some 25 , 000 . 
They found a fleet of Genoese ships at Jaffa, and from them they 
got the timber required for their siege apparatus. They 
marched round the city in religious procession with Peter the 
Hermit at their head. But the walls could only be carried 
by heavy fighting. The furious attack came on 15 July, 1099 . 
Godfrey of Bouillon was among the first to mount the walls. 
Their great enterprise was crowned with success. Passionate 
The religious zeal and fierce hatred of the heathen 

capture of enemy combined to rule tbeir actions. To slay 
Jerusa em. enemy was to do God a service. They wrote 
to the Pope: “God was appeased by our humility, and on 
the eighth day after our humiliation he delivered the city and 
his enemies to us. . . . And, if you desire to know what was 
done with the enemy who were found there, know that in 
Solomon’s porch and in his temple our men rode in the blood 
of the Saracens up to the knees of their horses.” 

It remained to distribute and to organize the conquest. 
The disruptive ideas of feudalism controlled the action of the 
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victors. No single strong state was founded, but tbe newly 
won territory was divided into four Latin (that is, Catholic) 
states. Baldwin occupied the County of Edessa ; 
Bohemond the Principality of Antioch ; Eay- 
founded mond occupied Tripoli ; all these owed allegiance 
to the kingdom ‘of Jerusalem, which fell to 
crusa ers. though he refused the title of 

king and accepted only that of Defender of the Holy 
Sepulcbre. 

Special religious orders were founded, first for the assistance 
of pilgrims, and then lor the defence of the hardly won land. 

The chief were the Knights Templars, the Knights 
military Hospitallers (Knights of St. John), and the Knights 
orders. Teutonic order. These men proposed to 

join the virtues and the rigorous asceticism of the monk to 
the courage and vigour of the soldier. Religious enthusiasm 
has often inspired the most heroic courage ; but the efiort 
to blend in permanent union the characteristics of the monk 
and the knight proved a failure. The orders prospered in 
numbers and wealth, and all have an important history, but 
in all it was the knight and not the monk that triumphed. 

The Latin states of the Bast soon showed themselves 
unstable. The number of the Christian conquerors was small ; 

they were only a garrison of occupation. The 
weakness ^^Bles were jealons of one another, and the presence 
of the of the enemy could not keep them from private 
Sates^^°^ war. The Eastern Empire which they had saved 
for the time from the pressure of the Turks, regarded 
them with jealousy and alarm. Its territory had been in- 
creased ; but its trade had been ruined. Venetians, Genoese, 
Pisans, had established themselves in the harbours ol the East. 
The coarse of commerce was diverted from Constantinople, and 
the trade of the city is said to have fallen by nearly a half. 
In the future the emperors were sometimes ready to join with 
the Saracen enemy against their Christian allies. 

The divisions and jealousies of the crusading states 
soon allowed the Mahomedans to recover some of their 
lost ground. In 1144 Edessa fell into their hands. Saint 
Bernard preached a new crusade. Louis VIL, King of 
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France, and the Emperor Conrad responded to the call ; but 
the second crusade ejected nothing, and St. Bernard saw in 
its failure the punishment of God for the sins of 
the Christian powers of the West. But soon second 
there came news from the East which called crusade, 
peremptorily for another effort. A great Mahomedan ruler 
had arisen, who succeeded for a time in welding the 
dispersed Mahomedan states in the East into a 
compact whole. This was Saladin, whose courage, 
generosity, and comparative humanity have passed into 
legend, which exaggerates, but does not misrepresent the 
character of the great soldier. He advanced from Egypt 
into Syria. The Christian powers were quarrelling bitterly 
about the succession of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the 
Count of Tripoli even allied himself with Saladin. A great 
battle by the sea of Tiberias decided the issue. The Templars 
and the Knights rallied desperately round the fragment of 
the true cross. But all availed nothing against the terrible 
leader and the greater numbers of their opponents. Saladin 
advanced next against Jerusalem, forced it to Loss of 
surrender and used his victory with humanity, Jeru- 
Soon there was little left of the victories that salem,ii 87 . 
had given Christian Europe so much glory and had cost so 
much blood. The cry for another crusade rose at once. 

The third crusade, like the second, was conducted by kings. 
The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, Eichaxd Cceur de Lion of 
England, Philip 11. , the great King of France ; ^he 
all consented to go out on this holy war. They third 
had all three much to do in their own countries, crusade, 
but the pressure put upon them by the papacy was strong, 
and they left for the East, pdtetponing their quarrels and 
ambitions. Without the motive of religion and the influence 
of the Church the crusade could never have taken place ; but, 
once embarked on their adventure the leaders displayed no 
singleness of purpose, nor was their action controlled by 
thoughts of religion. The crusade was a failure. The Emperor 
Frederick was drowned during his march across Asia Miner ; 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip II. of France quarrelled 
on the road to the Holy Land, .and quarrelled when they got 
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there. They won some victories. C 3 rprus was taken (1191). 
The army of Saladin could not prevent them from taking Acre. 
United action might perhaps have given them Jerusalem. 
But Philip was anxious to get back to France. He saw in 
Richard’s power in Normandy an enemy much more dangerous 
than Saladin. Richard remained a little longer. He left 
behind him a memory of great courage, of military prowess 
and the knightly virtues. But in humanity he fell far below 
the standard set by Saladin ; he slaughtered his prisoners at 
Failure Acre, whereas Saladin had freed those who fell into 
of the his hands at Jerusalem. A study of his career 
^hird shows how fantastic was the whole enterprise of the 
crusades, how little religion influenced the soldiers 
of the Cross, and how evil was the influence of the action of the 
crusaders on the repute of the Church. 

The second and third crusades produced no important 
results. But the fourth was an event of great European 
importance. 

Innocent III. was the real author of the fourth crusade. 
Amidst all the many troubles of his pontificate it was his 
The constant hope to unite again the armies of 

fourth Christendom against the Mahomedans who 

crusade. xemained in unshaken possession of the Holy 
Land. He partially succeeded in Ms enterprise ; but he 
unchained forces which he could not control and he 


regretted at last the results of the movement which 
he had labelled with the holy sign. The fourth crusade 
was an aristocratic, not a royal movement, and again 
the chief actors in it came from France and her borders. 


Theobald, Count of Champagne, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
and Simon de Montfort were the chief leaders. They made 
their way to Venice and sought there ships to take them 
Venice direct to the Syrian coast. The commercial states 

and the of north Italy had played a great part in the 

crusaders, crusading movement and had profited vastly by it. 
They had secured trading rights in all the chief towns of the 
East, and had diverted trade from Constantinople into the 
harbours of Venice and Genoa. Venice, above all other cities, 
had found advantage in the holy wars. The city of the 
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lagoons was conscious of lier strength and of her opportunities. 
Secure in her fastnesses she had resisted the attacks of the 
maritime powers of the Adriatic. She had drawn all the 
population of the islands under a single government, and had 
given to the government a strong aristocratic and commercial 
character. Already she held important trading rights at 
Constantinople, and her ambitions were looking to further 
triumphs when the crusaders asked for sliips to take them to 
the Holy Land. Venice drove a hard bargain with them. 
They had no ready money, and the Venetians would only 
furnish ships on condition that the expedition sailed in the first 
instance against the city of Zara, on the east of the 'Yhe 
Adriatic, a Christian city, but a naval and com- attack 
mercial rival of Venice. The Doge of Venice, Dan- 
dolo, an old man said to have been nearly ninety and totally 
blind, but vigorous still, and burning with ambition for Venice, 
accompanied the expedition. The Pope m vain protested 
against the misuse of the army of the Cross. Zara was besieged 
and taken and handed over to Vemce. But even then the 
expedition did not sail for the Holy Land. There came to 
the camp at Zara information which opened up the prospect 
of a greater adventure, in which Venice would certainly be a 
gainer. There had been a fierce palace struggle at Constanti- 
nople, and Alexius, the son of the late emperor, and the nephew 
of the reigning emperor, came to ask the help of appeal 
the crusaders against his usurping uncle. He from 
promised trading concessions to the Venetians, Constanti- 
pay to the crusaders, and salved their consciences ^ 

(if that were needed) by the prospect of the union of the Eastern 
with the Western Church. Again, therefore, these soldiers, 
signed with the cross and pledged to fight against the infidel, 
moved against a Christian city, and this time against one 
which for centuries had been the chief defence of Europe 
against the Mahomedan. They succeeded in deposing the 
reigning emperor and setting up their candidate, Alexius IV., 
instead. He reigned as their puppet, and the population rose 
against him and his supporters. Alexius IV. was slain, and 
his death gave the crusaders a welcome excuse for an assault 
upon the city in their own interest. The city had never yet 
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been taken during its life of nine centuries, and if properly 
defended was still impregnable; but tlie defence was weak 
Capture of corrupt, and tbe city fell into tbe bands of tbe 
Constanti- crusaders. Never, said an eye-witness, bad there 
nople. 1 ^^^^ plunder in any city since tbe world 
began. Priceless treasures of art and monuments of antiquity, 
for wbicb the Venetians and their allies had no care, were 
destroyed ; but the gold and silver, tbe precious tapestries 
for which tbe city was famous, were systematically sought out 
and divided. The citizens were submitted to indiscriminate 
slaughter. Then the crusaders determined to set up a new 
government. The schismatic Church of the East was replaced 
by Catholicism after the Eoman model. A new emperor was 
chosen from the ranks of tbe crusaders — Baldwin of Elanders, 
Venice occupied a large district of the city for her commerce, 
and tbe old Doge realized his most ambitious dreams. But 
it was a dreadful and a fatal deed, ‘‘ an act of colossal brigan- 
dage on the part of adventurers, who bad hypocritically taken 
tbe crusading vow.” The defences of Christian Europe were 
seriously weakened, for the new empire was not nearly so 
strong as the old one. Large territories both in Europe and 
Asia never obeyed the new ‘‘ Latin ” rulers. The new state 
lived a weak and troubled existence from 1204 to 1262. Then 
the Greek Church and the national sentiment of tbe East over- 


Restora- the feeble Latin empire, and a new Greek 

tionofthe empire was set up under the FalcBologi, But it 
Empke recovered its old strength. When two 

centuries later Constantinople fell to the Turks 


(1453), the causes of that great disaster are largely to be found 
in the evil efiects of the fourth crusade. 


With this lamentable success the great period of the crusades 
was quite over. After the fourth it is impossible to distinguish 
the crusades by number. Tbe popes fell into the evil habit of 
declaring any war in which they were interested a crusade,” 
and the expeditions sent out against the Mahomedans are none 
The 0^ the same scale as the fixst four crusades, 

“fifth” There was an expedition against Egypt in 1218, 
crusa e. which is usually called tbe fifth crusade. Egypt 
was chosen as the point of attack, because the centre of tbe 
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Mahomedan power was in Egypt. This expedition was con- 
ducted by a papal legate, Pelagius, and it was his implacable 
temper which prevented it from achieving a solid success. 
Damietta, at the mouth of the Nile, was taken. The Sultan 
ofiered to hand over Jerusalem to the crusaders if they would 
restore him Damietta ; but they refused, and were soon over- 
whelmed, and lost Damietta and all. Frederick 11. (whom 
we have seen as Emperor and Enng of Sicily and Naples) was 
wiser when he went to the Holy Land in 1229. He was urged 
on to the crusade by the Pope, and excommunicated 
because he returned in a few days. Still lying crusade 
under excommunication he sailed again. Arrived 
in Palestine he showed himself ready to treat with 
the Sultan of Eg 3 ^t, for in his own dominions he lived on such 
good terms with the Saracens that he was not likely to reject 
all terms with them in Palestine. He secured free access 
to the Holy Places for pilgrims, and to gain this made a de- 
fensive treaty with the Sultan. No one had done so much for 
Christianity in the East since the first crusade ; but on his 
return Frederick found that the Pope had punished him for 
going on the Holy War while lying under sentence of excommu- 
nication by placing the kingdoni of Naples under an interdict. 

The victories of diplomacy in Palestine proved as transitory 
as those won by arms. There was violent civil war among the 
Mahomedans, but the Christians could take no advantage of it. 
When the Sultan of Egypt was master of the situation again 
he easily swept away the scanty remains of Christian power 
m Syria. In 1244 Jerusalem was again in Mahomedan hands, 
and was never again in Christian hands until 1918. 

But before the crusading movement expired it was 
associated with one of the greatest names of mediseval 
Christianity and directed by him with the purest 
possible motives. Saint Louis of France sailed for Louis 
Egypt in 1248 with a French army, and with him 
went J oinville, the chronicler of the expedition. We 
get from him^'a most attractive picture of the saintly king, but 
we get also a clear conviction of the hopelessness of the whole 
crusading enterprise. Damietta was retaken. Then the French 
army advanced on Cairo. At Mansourah the Mahomedan army 
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injSicted on tlie crusaders a decisive defeat. A fragment only 
of the force escaped and tried to make their way to the coast, 
but, harassed by the enemy and weakened by loathsome 
disease, Saint Louis surrendered in order to get better terms for 
his men. He had to abandon Damietta and to pay an enormous 
ransom. As soon as he was free, Saint Louis made his way to 
Palestine to organize and strengthen the few garrisons still 
remaining there. He did his work devotedly and well ; but 
all was of no avail. Hardly had he left the East when a new 
invasion swept over the land ; commanded this time by the 
Mongolian Bibars. Antioch and Ja:ffa fell into his hands 
(1268). Acre held out a little longer, but it also fell in 1291, 
and then there was notliing left in Palestine for all the efforts 
Death of blood that had been spent in the 

Saint crusades. Before the end came Saint Louis, with 
the support of Edward of England, son of Henry 
III., made one last efiort and led an expedition to Tunis, 
in the hope of effecting the conversion of the Sultan, 
The plague fell on his army. The king himself died in 1270. 
The last of the genuine crusaders died with him. 

There were, even after this, many movements which were 
called crusades, hut none that deserved the name. The popes 
had learnt that they could strengthen their arms, in many 
struggles in which they were interested, by calling them crusades 
and giving to those who fought in them the privileges which had 
been accorded to the followers of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Saint Louis. But Europe, as a whole, no longer responded to 
the call, and the credit of the Church was injured by the attempt 
to regard as holy wars ’’ expeditions which were prompted 
by the secular motives of ambition, greed, or revenge. 

What was the result of it all ? It is very doubtful whether 
the cause of Christianity in the East had profited in any way. 
The Christian force left on the continent 

results of Asia. Ehodes and Cyprus were in Christian 
crusades remained so for some time longer 

(Rhodes until 1522, Cyprus until 1571). But if 
these acted as valuable checks to the growth of the Ottoman 
Turks in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there must 
be set against them the weakening of Constantinople by the 
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fourth crusade. There is no good ground for the claim that 
the crusades saved Europe.’^ 

The indirect results of the crusades were great and lasting. 
The cities of Italy owed to them the rapid advance of their 
commerce, and with their commerce, of their 
municipal government and their artistic achieve- gain of 
ments. Venice gained most of all, though she had 
to fight hard with Genoa before she could maintain her hold 
upon the spoils she had won. The contact of the East and 
West had been fruitful too in other ways. New grains, fruits, 
trees, spices, stuffs now came for the first time into Europe. 
The art of the East influenced and stimulated the art of the 
West, especially the art of Venice. It was said, too, that the 
ideas of the East had not been without their effect on the West. 
Christian Europe had gone out to the war confident „ 
in the support of the God of Battles in the struggle 
waged in His cause. But the result had been disappointing : 
shortlived triumphs, lasting defeats, the waste of life and 
treasure, and the boundaries of Christianity not materially 
expanded. There was food for thought in all this. It was 
said later that the Mahomedan victories in the East had had 
an influence in producing the strange Albigensian heresies 
of the South of France 

Lastly, the crusades marked and caused a deterioration in 
the relation of the Church to its enemies. They stimulated 
immensely the temper and the practice of religious 
persecution. No declaration of war was necessary crusades 
against the infidel: his religion was a sujScient andreli- 
ground for drawing the sword against him. The f^cutio^^"* 
massacres of the Jews during the first and third 
crusades, and the so-called Albigensian crusade show that this 
principle could be applied in Western Europe. The inquisi- 
tion in all its forms is only an application of the same spirit. 


The story of the crusades is told by Gibbon and in the ecclesi- 
astical histories of Milman and Robertson. Archer and Kingsford ; 
The Grusades in the Story of the Nations. G. W. Cox ; The Crusades, 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s Saladin. Villehardouin’s History 0/ the Con- 
quest of Constantmople and Joinville^s Life of Saint Louis are two 
delightful chronicles. The article on The Crusades in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica deserves mention. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

British History from 1066 to 1307 ; the beginning of 
National Unity and of Parliament 

The history of England during the period that we consider 
in this chapter has three distinctive features. Firstly, the 
monarchy was stronger than was to be found in any other con- 
siderable state ; secondly, the nation became more united and 
more conscious of itself ; thirdly, it established a form of repre- 
sentative government which, though it has analogies elsewhere, 
is far more successful and permanent than any that is to be 
found in any other European state. 

I 

The first two features are closely connected, and are indeed 
different phases of the same fact. The nation was united 
The service monarchy was strong. It was the great 

of the service which the sometimes oppressive ISTorman 

Norman monarchy rendered to England that it crushed out 
monarchy. separatist tendencies in the different districts 
of the country ; that it prevented feudalism from exhibiting 
the anarchical character which is associated with it in French 
and German history ; that town and country, noble and 
commoner, could so soon join together and establish a common 
form of government. It will make the situation in England 
plainer if we compare and contrast it with the contemporary 
condition of Prance and Germany. There feudalism had 
grown up spontaneously as the result of the disintegration 
of the Empire of Charlemagne. The chiefs of the feudal 
nobility were great and practically sovereign powers ; repre- 
senting often local and even racial feeling ; engaging in private 
war when it suited their purposes, and bringing their tenants 
into the field by as full a right as that by which a king called 
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on Ms subjects for support ; exercising supreme judicial power, 
and sometimes symbolizing their sovereignty by a separate 
coinage. In France as late as the middle* of the thirteenth 
century there were districts that were technically within the 
obedience of the king” and other districts which were not 
within his obedience. 

Yery different was the situation in England. William 
the Norman was determined not to allow the evils of 
feudalism, as he knew them in France, to reappear 
in England ; and after the conquest the country ^atSs of 
was in his hands to fashion as he chose. We have English 
seen with what clear-sighted skill he had arranged 
the estates and clipped the powers of the feudal 
barons, and the future gave proof of the efficacy of his measures. 
The barons of England were as eager as their- fellows in France 
to assert their own power against the state as a whole, and 
the reigns of William IL, Henry I, and Stephen are full of 
the struggles which fill up so much of French history. It 
was not only with the ordinary nobles that the English kings 
had trouble ; their worst foes were often those of their own 
household. Thus, in 1088 , William II. [Rufus] Risings of 
was attacked by his brother Robert, who ruled in Norman 
Normandy, and by the English barons under the 
leadership of Bishop Odo of Bayeux. It is noteworthy that 
William IL, brutal and oppressive ruler though he often 
showed himself, was able to call on the English for help ; and 
it was English help that gave this Norman king victory over 
his Norman barons. Another typical rising came in Henry I.’s 
reign, when once more Robert of Normandy was in arms 
against the English king. He was in loose league with mal- 
contents in England, and they had a powerful leader in 
Robert of Bell^me, who ruled over wide estates in England 
and Normandy, and, as Earl Palatine of Shrewsbury, had 
more independence than the king allowed to most of the 
baronage of England. The struggle was a severe one. The 
danger would have been very much greater if the insurgents 
had been supported by the native English, but, as usual, these 
stood aside or gave active help to the king. Robert of 
Bell^me’s great castle at Bridgenorth (as an Earl Palatine he 
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had an anusually strong castle) was taken, and he was 
The reign driven to take refuge in Normandy- But it is the 
of Stephen, reign of Stephen that shows us from what evils we 
were saved by the rough strength of the English kings. 
Henry L had no legitimate son to survive him, and he 
had tried to secure the throne for his daughter Matilda. She 
had been married first to the Emperor Henry V . (and is hence 
usually known as the Empress Matilda), and subsequently to 
(xeoffrey Piantagenet, Count of Anjou, to whom she bore a 
son who was afterwards the great King Henry 11 . But the 
rule of a woman was unpopular, if not unprecedented, and 
on Henry I.’s death the nobles gave the crown to Stephen, 
who was the son of the Conqueror’s daughter. He was a 
brave, popular, chivalrous man ; much to be preferred as a 
friend and comrade to Henry 11 . ; bufc he was also one of the 
most fatal rulers who has ever sat on the throne of England. 
The one great feature of his reign is the outbreak of feudal 
anarchy. Stephen had to face throughout his reign the 
efforts of Matilda and her son Henry to win the English 
crown, which they regarded as belonging to them by right. 
Against these attacks from beyond the channel Stephen relied, 
not on the help of the English, but upon the 
anarchy. feudal baronage, and, in consequence, he gave to 
rhem liberties and privileges which they had not known since 
the Conquest. Especially they proceeded to build for them- 
selves castles and to rule there, as, doubtless, they thought a 
baron ought to rule. Their cruelties may have been exagge- 
rated, though a contemporary chronicler describes the reign 
as one of desolation and crime which went unchecked and un- 
punished. For this short period England was what large tracts 
of Germany and France usually were. The death of Stephen’s 
son was a great gain for England, for it made him ready to 
accept a compromise whereby he was to keep the throne for 
his life, and Henry was tW to succeed. So Henry IL 
became king without challenge in 1154 . 

The mediaeval world had hardly a more remarkable ruler 
Hear 11 of Anjou. We have already glanced 

^ ^ * at the importance of his position for French 
history, and the vast extent of his dominions is indicated on the 
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map on p. 270. His reign is important for England in many 
ways; for his foreign policy; for his bitter quarrel with 
Becket ; for his invasion of Ireland ; but above all for his 
organization of the government of England. It is this last 
point only that we will examine here. He gave to the twelfth 
century its great example of a really strong monarchy ; he 
was the state as really as Louis XIV. of France, centuries 
afterwards ; and his building up of autocratic government 
prepared the way for the uprising of the nation, for the 
development of a national parliament, and ultimately for the 
rule of the people. 

First he settled accounts with the nobles. Their newly 
built castles were destroyed (we shall find Richelieu in France 
doing the same thing in the seventeenth century) ; „ 
many grants of land were revoked ; the barons felt zation of 
themselves in the hands of a strong ruler, and the govern- 
accepted their fate without much resistance. What 
had hitherto been done had rather aimed at preventing the 
development ot the power of the nobles than at building up 
the controlling power of the Crown. It was the special task of 
Henry 11. to accomplish this. His chief interest was the 
administration of law. No single system had as yet been 
established. The popular courts of the English lasted on 
side by side with new introductions from Normandy. It 
was Henry 11. who laid the foundations on which the later 
administrative and. judicial system of England has been 
^ reared. He established the rule of Law. 

First in importance comes the regular despatch of itinerant 
judges to go throughout the land and preside at the various 
courts. We have seen something like them in itinerant 
Charlemagne’s missi dominici. This meant that judges, 
there would practically be an end of baronial and feudal justice 
in cases of importance ; the law that would be administered 
everywhere by the judges would be the King’s Law, and the 
barons’ courts would henceforth dwindle in importance. 

Next the judges were to he assisted on their rounds by 
“ juries.” This famous word, which has gone the 
round of the world, did not at first carry the ^ 
same meaning that it has for our ears to day. The juries that 
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Henry IL’s age knew were Grand Juries or Juries of Pre- 
sentment, consisting of a certain number of the most prominent 
men of the district whose business it was to give to the 
travelling judges the names of the evil-doers of the district, 
who were then accused and tried. Trial by jury was sub- 
stituted in some cases where the barbarous method of trial by 
battle had previously been practised. 

Important changes, too, were made in the organization of 
the fighting force of England. The Assize of Arms of 1181 
The army. incumbent on every free man to provide 

himself with arms, and to be ready to take his 
part in the defence of the realm against foreign or domestic 
foes. More and more the feudal obligation of military service 
from the lesser landowners of England fell into the background. 
For foreign expeditions Henry relied on a tax called scutage or 
shield money, which took the place of military service and 
allowed the king to raise a force more dependent on himself 
and more efficient than the old feudal levy. 

As a result of such measures as these the unity of the 
country was rapidly being built up. There were still wide 
National differences of language and custom between the 
unity. English and the Normans, but these tended to 

be effaced. The baronage found the road to independence 
decisively closed against them by the power of the king, and 
hence they were driven to find support in the alliance with the 
English Commons. While Henry II. ruled this was not of 
much consequence ; but when a weak and unpopular king was 
on^ the throne the results of the reconciliation of the races 
quickly showed themselves. 


il 

In this section we shall examine some of the prominent 
features of the years between the death of the Conqueror and 
that of Henry II. (1087-1189) other than those concerned 
with the development of the system of government and 
administration. 

First the relation of the Crown to the Church, which is 
so important for ail Europe at this time.; caused much trouble 
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to the rulers of our islaud. The Norman kin^s valued the 
Church, and found in it a useful ally. They were great 
builders of churches ; they had given the Church Crown 
a larger measure of independence than it had and the 
previously possessed ; they found in the great <^hurch. 
ecclesiastics their most trusted ministers Ou the other side 
the Pope and the prominent churchmen in England and Rome 
viewed the Norman monarchy with approval and hope. Yet 
a conflict came which had incidents almost as tragic as those 
which marked the struggle between Gregory VIL and the 
Emperor Henry IV. The English events are indeed a part of 
that larger struggle. 

The names of two great churchmen emerge in the confliict. 
First, Anselm, who was afterwards called Saint. He was 
abbot of Bee, in Normandy, and was honoured for Saint 
his learning and his character. On the death of Anselm. 
Lanfranc the archbishopric of Canterbury was kept for a long 
time vacant in order that King William might enjoy its 
revenues. Then in a moment of royal repentance, caused by 
a serious illness, Anselm was appointed. There was soon 
strife between them. This was the time when the Investiture 
Contest was at its fiercest, and we have seen that the question 
at issue in that controversy was whether the loyalty of the 
bishops belonged to the king or to the Pope; it was not a 
question that could be solved by good intentions ; it required 
hard thinking and much experience before the line could be 
drawn with tolerable success between the functions of the 
Ohnrch and those of the State. Anselm asked permission to go 
to Rome to receive his pallium at the hands of the Pope, and 
William refused it. In the end Anselm had to find an exile 
in Normandy. 

The accession of the more learned and religious Henry I. 
did not dispose of the trouble. Still the question was there. 
Is the archbishop the king’s servant or the Pope’s ? The 
contest was not conducted with such brutality as in the days 
of Rufus ; and before long a compromise was reached, which 
was very nearly that which was subsequently accepted by the 
Pope in the Concordat of Worms. The king renounced the 
claim to invest the archbishop with the symbols of his spiritual 
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office, and on his side the archbishop consented to do homage 
for his lands to the king 

In Henry IL’s reign a somewhat similar quarrel reached a 
more tragic issue. Thomas Becket was born in London of 
Becket Norman parents. He is a strange, enigmatic figure. 

He had learning, charm of manner, and much 
• practical ability. He was at first the king’s chancellor, and 
had served him so well and had championed the rights of the 
Crown with such zeal that when the see of Canterbury became 
vacant the king secured his appointment, thinking that Becket 
would be the man to nring the power and influence of the 
Church to the support of the Crown. But Henry had mistaken 
his man ‘‘Whatever he did, he did with his whole heart. 
He served many masters, but only one at a time ; first his 
bishop, then the king, then his God.” 

The quarrel came over the question of the independence 
and separate government of the Church. The clergy demanded 
His quarrel should be tried only by their own tri- 

withthe hunals, and that the ordinary law courts should 
have no jurisdiction over them. But as the Church 
law was very mild, and the law of the land often very cruel, 
j that meant that clergymen who were guilty of theft or murder 
or any other serious offence escaped with a light penalty, while 
an ordinary man who committed the same crime would suffer 
death. To our modern sense the king’s protest against this 
system seems wholly justified, but to Becket it seemed that* the 
Church’s duty was to conduct its affairs on a different and a 
higher plane than the State, to live its own life and to be an 
example to the State. In 1164 the king pnt forward the 
sixteen articles of the “ Constitutions of Clarendon.” Their 
general tendency was to subordinate the clergy to the State, 
but the chief article was the third. By this a clergyman who 
was accused of crime was to be tried by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and if he were fonnd guilty he was to be degraded 
from holy orders and tlien punished by the State, as any one 
else would he. Becket yielded at first, but then withdrew his 
agreement with these proposals. There followed efforts at 
reconciliation ; then Becket fled to the Continent. Pox a time 
it seemed as though the quarrel might he patched up. But 
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Becket became more and more decided in his challenge of the 
royal authority. In 1170 four knights, acting as Murder of 
they believed in accordance with the wishes of the Becket. 
king, went to Canterbury and murdered the archbishop in his 
own cathedral. The sensation produced by the event was 
prodigious. Until the time of the Reformation Becket’s 
name was one of the most revered in Europe, and his shrine 
the scene of some of the most popular of pilgrimages. Henry^ 
passionate and determined though he was, found that he had 
provoked an enemy that was too strong for him. He was 
master of immense material force, but he was defeated by the 
moral indignation which was called out by the stories of the 
martyrdom of Becket. He found it necessary to visit Canter- 
bury and do humiliating penance at the tomb of Becket. 
Henceforth the clergy were tried and sentenced in their own 
courts as before the Constitutions of Clarendon, and the 
Church retained its own complete organization apart from the 
State until the Reformation. 

Henry was primarily rather statesman than soldier ; but 
he used war readily enough to reach political ends. It was 
probably well for England that Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
had hitherto remained to a large extent outside of the control 
of the English Crown. Had these foreign races been included 
in the kingdom the assimilation of English and Hermans could 
not have gone on so rapidly. Now Henry carried out attacks 
upon all three, and the Norman methods of warfare, which had 
overthrown the English, proved victorious everywhere. An 
independent national state was maintained in . 

North Wales, but nowhere else. The King of Scot- 
land, William the Lion— a brave and skilful soldier — ^was 
taken prisoner at Alnwick and forced to do homage for his 
kingdom to the King of England ; an English garrison was 
even admitted into Edinburgh. The reign of Henry, too, saw 
the beginning of the long and tragic story of the connection 
between England and Ireland. There had been a 
noble things in the past history of Ireland ; she quest” of 
had done much for religion and not a little for 
culture ; her repulse of the Danes had shown her possessed of 
a vigour which contemporary England had not exhibited. But 
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in the twelfth century she was torn by faction and civil war, 
and in 11 66 Dermot, Kin^ of Leinster, appealed to England 
for help against his enemies who had expelled him. Richard 
of Clare (Strongbow), the Norman Earl of Pembroke, went on 
the adventure. He landed in Waterford and gained some 
victories over the neighbouring chiefs. Five years later the 
king himself came over and took the title of Lord of Ireland. 
These events are what is known as the Conquest of Ireland ; 
but they do not deserve their name. Anglo-Norman influence 
established itself on the south-east and penetrated some distance 
into the interior, but Ireland was not conquered until the six- 
teenth century. The growth of a strong and independent 
Irish state was made impossible, but no English government 
was established. 

We have seen that Henry ruled over more French terri- 
tory than the French king himself, and a great part of 
Troubles in his energies were devoted to its government. But 
France his reign was not the great success in France that 
it was in England. His wife, Eleanor, who had brought him 
vast territories in the south of France as her dowry, was 
among his worst enemies, and his own children were constantly 
in rebellion or intriguing against him. But we must not 
follow out this tangled story. When it came to open conflict 
the king was usually successful ; but a settled system of rule 
was not reached. At the end of his life he was again occupied 
with this insoluble problem. The incredible exertions of his 
restless life, and the news of the treason of his best-loved son 
John, brought this mighty ruler to his death in 1189 . 


Ill 

For more than a century the current, of the life of England 
had set towards the monarchy. The kings had been egoistic 
and rough-handed. Not one of them has left behind him a 
name that evokes popular admiration or love. Yet it is 
certain that the monarchy did better for the country than any 
form of liberty could have done at that time. It was the 
monarchy that gave us order, law, and, in the end, a sense of 
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national unity. And by its victory it prepared the way for its 
own overthrow. 

There are many contrasts between English and French 
history. Here is one of the most central. In Prance the 
medieval monarchy is usually allied with the people pj-ance 
against the nobility ; while in England the nobles and 
and the people from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century join forces against the monarchy. There 
is nothing accidental or mysterious in this contrast. The 
English Crown gained at a stroke— through the Norman 
conquest — a completeness of power that the French monarchy 
took centuries to win. It was a common submission that 
made the alliance of the nobility and commons of England 
possible. In France, when the monarchy had at last won its 
way to absolutism, we may see something of the same sort 
happening. 

If the successors of Henry II. had been as strong or as 
wise as he, we should have had a different story to tell. But 
no method has ever been found of securing a succession of 
good kings, and the very fact of victory over all enemies 
seems to make degeneracy specially likely. A good despotism 
is certainly not the best form of government, but it can confer 
on a people many benefits. No one has ever found much to 
say in favour of a despotism that pursues merely personal 
aims and shows no ability. 

Eichard Ooeur de Lion, who succeeded to all his father’s 
dominions, has left a great name in romance, and, as no book 
on history is likely to be read so often, or remem- p. . . j 

bered so well, as Scott’s “ Ivanboe ” and “ Tabs- 
man,” the Richard of romance is not likely to be replaced by 
the Eichard of history. The Eichard of romance, moreover, 
fearless, adventurous, generous, musician, and poet — represents 
part of the king’s true character. He was a good knight- 
errant, hut a bad king. His crusade and his captivity have 
been glanced at elsewhere, and they occupied most of his reign. 
The system that Henry II. had constructed showed its strength 
by keeping the country together during his absence, though 
at the end his brother John played the traitor again, and 
joined the King of France in an attack on the English power. 

2 B 
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In 1199 a chance wound, received while he was besieging the 
castle of Chains, resulted in Eichard’s death. 

His brother John succeeded him. He had all the vices 
that characterized this strange Angevin family, and some that 
were peculiar to himself ; nor were they redeemed 
energy, capacity, and high aims 
which we have observed in bis father and brother. Some have 
thought that English constitutional liberties came too soon, 
but no one has found a word to say in defence of King John. 
The great fact of his reign is that the country rose in rebellion 
against him; no mere resistance this time of a few feudal 
nobles, disgusted that they were not allowed more power to do 
evil ; but a real movement of large sections of the people, in 
which Norman and English were equally concerned. 

What led to the revolt, and what made its success 
possible ? The personal character of the king explains much, 
The re means all. Two forces chiefly must be 

limfnaries noted. First, military defeat and humiliation: 
to Magna secondly, a quarrel with the Church, The Norman 
Carta. kings were before all things war-lords. Yictory in 
battle had given them the crown of England ; military strength 
had given them the control which they exercised over the 
land. In all periods a government is shaken to its foundations 
by serious military defeat ; witness in onr own day the rnins 
of the Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, and Romanoff dynasties I A 
defeated coward could hardly hope to sit on the throne of 
The William the Conqueror. John lost Normandy, 

loss of the very foundation of the power of his race. 

Normandy, 

on the French throne now Philip 
Augustus, one of the greatest of French kings, a man who 
resembled Henry 11. of England in many ways. Against him 
John was quite outmatched, and his defeat was attended by 
disgrace. He lost the castle of Chateau Gaillard that Richard 
had built and loved ; he murdered his nephew Arthur when 
he fell into his hands. Normandy fell into the power of 
France in 1204 ; Anjou, Maine, and Touraine in 1206 ; when 
John leagued himself with Otto, who was attempting to win the 
imperial crown against Frederick IL and Pope Innocent HI., 
this only led to the disaster of Bouvines (1214). The 
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territories of the French Crown extended now to the months 
of the Loire and the Seine. The Angevin Empire was broken 
for ever. These events soon produced their effects in England. 
Many of the English barons had lands across the sea, and 
were injured by the failure of John’s arms ; all must have had 
some sense of national humiliation, and a very clear feeling 
that it was not so dangerous to rebel against John as it had 
been against Henry and Richard. 

John’s relations with the Papacy and the Church were as 
unfortunate as with the French Crown. First there came a 
sharp conflict with the papacy about the appoint- 
ment of an Archbishop of Canterbury. The monks and the 
attached to the cathedral had chosen one man ; the 
king in indignation had appointed another ; it was inevitable 
that the Pope should interfere to try and settle the dispute. 
He put aside both candidates and chose Stephen Langton, an 
Englishman and a cardinal, already well -known for his learn- 
ing and the purity of his life. King John was wild with fury 
at this action of the Pope, refused to allow Langton to enter the 
country, and laid hands on the revenues of the archbishopric. 
Pope Innocent HI. was not the man to refuse the challenge. 
His counter-attack was a terrible one. He pronounced on the 
kingdom of England a solemn interdict which cut the whole 
realm off from the Catholic Church, and made intercourse 
with other nations difficult. Nor were more secular weapons 
wanting. The Pope urged the King of France to invade 
England, and the Welsh and the English saw in the king’s 
difficulties with the Pope an opportumity for recovering their 
lost independence. John met these gathering dangers by an 
abject surrender. He promised to receive Stephen Langton ; 
he did more. He declared that England was a vassal of the 
Holy See, and did homage for it to the Pope. He promised 
large indemnities to the clergy and an annual subsidy to the 
Pope. So the Pope’s anger was assuaged, and the king was 
absolved by Stephen Langton. But the consequences of the 
struggle remained. It was not forgotten that the king had 
been declared an enemy of the Church and of God. 

The barons and people hated King John, and no longer 
feared him. The Church no longer supported him. When 
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tie crowning disaster of Bouvines had come the storm broke. 
John found himself almost without support. There were 
Magna preliminary meetings of the barons and their allies 
Carta, at St. Albans and in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and 
then the king had to meet the leaders at Eunnymede, near 
Windsor. There the Great Charter of English Liberties was 
signed. 

Magna Carta is a document of sixty-three clauses, and the 
greater number of them are concerned with the safeguarding 
of the privileges of the nobility, and here in many instances 
the interest of the commons was rather with the king than 
with his enemies. The chief points that concerned the realm 
as a whole are these : (1) If the king wanted any taxes 
heyond the ordinary feudal dues he was henceforth bound to 
call the Grand Council ; and the form in which the summons 
was to be sent out was to be prescribed. The supremacy of 
the yet unborn House of Commons is derived from this 
article. (2) The liberties of the English Church are guaranteed, 
though not defined. (8) The rule of the common law of 
England is declared to cover all free men, “ STo freeman shall 
be taken or imprisoned save by the lawful judgement of his 
peers or by the law of the land.” (4) The liberties of London 
and of the other towns and harbours of England were confirmed. 
To the king the most humiliating clause was the sixty-first, 
which established a commission of twenty-five barons to see 
that the provisions of the Charter were executed, and to enforce 
them if necessary by civil war. 

The signing of Magna Carta was one of the great events 
of European history. Legends have gathered round it, and 
have exaggerated its features and obscured its 
oflie ^ ^ meaning. It owes part of its modern fame to 
Great the lawyers of the seventeenth century, who found 
Charter. ^ useful but not quite historical, 

for their struggle against the Stuarts. But its importance 
remains. It did not guarantee trial by jury; it did not 
introduce the commons to political power ; it was a feudal, 
not a popular document. But it is the basis of much that 
is most characteristic in the English constitution, and by its 
dauses, and even by the misinterpretation of them, bears 
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eloquent testimony to the continuity of the history of tlie 
constitution of England. 

The immediate working of the Charter was not satis- 
factory, The king refused to abide by it, and was absolved 
from the need of observing his oath by Pope Innocent III. 
His opponents at once declared war, and invited Louis of 
France to come over and take the crown. He came, and there 
was every prospect of a long and destructive civil war that 
might have left an evil mark on England’s destiny when 
John died in 1216. 


IV 

The movement that produced Magna Carta seemed then 
at first to have failed. It had lit the flames of civil war and 
had introduced a foreign prince into the land as a claimant for 
the English throne. It was not, however, really a failure, 
because it rested on permanent forces in the social life of the 
land. But its insufficiency was soon apparent. It became 
clear that it was not enough to exact a promise of good 
conduct from the king, and to threaten to enforce the promise 
by civil war. Perpetual vigilance is the price that has to be 
paid for liberty. If the people of England were to be either 
masters of the government of England, or partners in it, it 
would be necessary for them to have some permanent organi- 
zation to represent and enforce their wishes. Hence, largely 
came the development of the English parliament into its later 
form. 

Henry III. who succeeded was a better man than his 
father, but light of mind and weak of will. He was not 
anxious to prolong John’s struggles against his King 
people, and the barons were willing to see if the Henry HI. 
new Mug could be trusted. He issued in 1225 a new version 
of the Great Charter, omitting the clauses which made the 
consent of the Great Council necessary for the imposition of 
new taxes. The new version was, however, accepted without 
protest. It is noteworthy how the Charter was for this age 
the standard of its claims. So long as they were accepted all 
was well. 
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Blunders and failures in the foreign policy of the Ring, 
and crushing taxation at home as a result of them, caused the 
next great effort to control the royal power. 

The king was unpopular because, soon after his accession 
to the throne, he had given his confidence to men of foreign 
Mistakes relatives of his mother. We 

of Henry hear of protests against these men, who are called 
HI. favourites. They were hated not merely because 

they were foreigners, nor because they were supposed to have 
an evil influence on the king, but because they came between 
him and his nobles and his people. Ever since the Great 
Charter the barons and their allies had claimed to exercise a 
control over the government, and these favourites ” usurped 
the position which they thought ought to belong to the leaders 
of the English nobility. Under their influence the king- 
embarked on a course of foreign policy that led to disaster. 
The papacy was engaged in its desperate struggle against the 
Hohenstaufen. Frederick II. was dead, and the popes were 
resolved that his hated race should be expelled entirely from 
Naples and Sicily. Henry was the ally of the popes, and they 
saw in him a useful instrument. Two rich prizes were 
dangled before his eyes. His brother Richard of Cornwall 
was to be emperor ; his son Edmund was to succeed to the 
crown of Sicily. Had both plans succeeded they would hardly 
have added to the strength of the Crown or the nation. But 
after some promise of success both tailed. To support these 
claims Henry had exacted large sums from the Church and the 
people. The opponents of the king therefore had now no lack 
of support. 

The party of the barons found a great leader in Simon de 
Monfcfort, Count of Leicester, He was the son of that de 
Simon de Montforb who had played a prominent and cruel 
Montfort. part in the suppression of the Albxgensian heresy. 
He had been at first the king’s friend and had married 
the king’s sister ; but then there had come quarrels which 
had never been quite made up. Simon was now the most active 
leader of the opponents of the monarchy. It is difficult to say 
what part was played in his career by personal hostility to the 
king, and what part by patriotism and a desire to establish an 
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effective government. He was a man of ideas, and his ideas 
reached beyond politics to the reform of the Chnrch. The 
contemporary movement of the Friars, who were beginning 
to exercise much influence in England, helps to explain 
his aims. 

In 1258 parliament met at Oxford and put forward demands, 
some of which anticipate the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Parliament was to meet three times a Pro- 
year, but was to consist of twelve delegates “ to visions of 
spare the cost of the commonalty.” The king 
was to have a council of fifteen which was to control all 
his actions. The twelve men who representented parliament 
were to be in constant communication with the fifteen. If 
these provisions had been carried out the king would have 
abdicated into the hands of the nobility. 

But the new form of government did not work well, and 
could not last. The barons quarrelled among themselves and 
showed no sign of regarding the interests of the commonalty. 
The Pope was not unmindful of his old ally, and absolved him 
from the oath that he had taken to observe the Provisions 
of Oxford.” Civil war broke out. In 1263 an effort was made 
to escape from the misery of the straggle by an appeal to the 
arbitration of the saintly King of Prance, Louis IX. It was 
impossible that a king of France in that age should approve of 
rebellious barons. Louis annulled the Provisions of Oxford. 
The barons refused to accept the decision, and war came again. 
At the battle of Lewes the king was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He still wore the crown, but it was Simon de 
Montfort who ruled England. In 1265 Simon took the step 
which more than anything else has made his name Mont- 
famous. He summoned a parliament of a new fort’s Par 
type— a body in which we, see an approxima- h^-ment, 
tion to the parliament which, with rare exceptions, has played 
the central part in English history down to our own time. 
Previous parliaments had been councils of barons ; Simon de 
Montfort summoned every county and every borough to send 
representatives to consult with the barous and with the clergy. 
The counties and the , towns had already occasionally sent 
spokesmen to discuss with the king details of business. But 
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Simon de Montfort’s parliament was the first great council of 
the realm, where all sections of the community were repre- 
sented, and where representatives of the counties and the 
towns met on an equal footing with the great barons and the 
churchmen. 

Prom a distance we see the importance of the experiment, 
but it must have had a different look at the time. The 
country was not ready for it. Bitter quarrels broke out 
among Simon’s noble allies ; his power was attacked from the 
side of Wales. Edward, the king’s son, who had been a 
prisoner since the battle of Lewes, escaped from captivity and 
joined with the rebels. 

At Evesham Simon was defeated and slain (1265). All 
his work seemed undone. The nobles had to throw them- 
Death of selves on the king’s mercy. At Kenilworth it was 
Simon de laid down that the king “was to exercise his 
Montfort. dominion, authority, and royal power without 
hindrance or opposition.” The Provisions of Oxford were 
annulled ; but the king promised to abide by the charters to 
which he had voluntarily sworn, and this included the reissue 
of Magna Oarta. 

The country accepted the new state of things very quietly. 
So peaceable was it that Edward, the king’s son, went off 
on a crusade and was still in the East when the king died in 
1272. 

It has been said that England has profited more by the 
follies and vices of her bad kings than by the virtues of her 
I go<^d ones. It is a very doubtful verdict ! True, 

an^ of without the vices of King John there would have 
Edward I.’s been no Magna Oarta ; without the weakness of 
reign. Henry III. there would probably have been no 
such experiment in parliamentary government as we have 
just noted. *But it was the strong and, on the whole, the 
just government of the Conqueror and of Henry IL that had 
built up the national unity which alone made a national 
parliament possible, and it was Edward I. — whom no one has 
ever called weak, and few would call bad — who put parliamen- 
tary government on a safe foundation. There is no more 
fundamentally important period in our history than the 
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thirty-five years of Edward’s reign. Neglecting chronological 
order, we will first see what he did to build np the fabric of 
parliament. 

The parliament of Simon de Montfort had been the enemy 
of the royal power. There would have been nothing strange 
if Edward, now that the royal power was re-established, had 
made it his chief endeavour to extirpate parliamentary institu- 
tions in every form. It was the policy which the kings of 
Prance followed with regard to all institutions that threatened 
to check their power. It is the supreme merit of Edward I. 
that he saw that what had been an instrument of opposition 
could he made into a method of government, and that he 
voluntarily retained the partnership between king and people 
which had been forced upon his father and The Model 
grandfather. He made several experiments, but Parliament, 
the decisive step came in 1295, when he had been on 
the throne more than twenty years. He was engaged in 
difficult wars with the French and with the Scotch. At such 
a crisis a weaker man might have taken care to avoid all 
possibility of opposition at home. With wiser insight Edward 
chose this moment to call the people into full partnership. He 
summoned the Model Parliament, which followed the lines of 
Montfort’s parliament of 1265, but gave to the people a com- 
pleter representation. There came the earls and the barons, 
the bishops and the abbots ; there came two representatives 
from every shire and from every borough ; there came repre- 
sentatives of the lower clergy. “ Common dangers,” said the 
king, “ should be met by measures agreed on in common.” 
What the representation of England was in 1295, that it 
remained, with no essential modifications, down to 1882. 
Two years later Edward reaffirmed the basis on which 
parliamentary government has always rested. He confirmed 
the charters, and once more promised that no aids or taxes 
should be raised except by consent of parliament. Parliament 
has had its ups and downs, and its periods of eclipse as well as 
of power, but its assured position in the life of England dates 
from Edward’s reign. 

A few years later, in 1802, Philip IV. of Prance, in the 
heat of his struggle with the papacy, caEed into council the 
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States-Qeneral He, too, asked a body which represented the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commons of France to support 
him in a struggle which seemed likely to tax all his 
English powers. But the later history of the two bodies 
paxTiament shows a wide contrast : the States- G-eneral seemed 
wLh the sometimes as if they were going to control the 
S-ates- destinies of France, especially after the battle of 
General Poictiers and at the beginning of the Reformation 
movement ; but in the end they fell away and left the country 
in the hands of the monarchy. What are the causes of the 
wide difference ? 

Some of them are clear. The States-General were not so 
rooted in the life of the nation as parliament was with us. 
Causes Simon de Montfort and Edward L did but bring 
of their together and develop methods of common action 
different that already existed, while Philip IT. imposed a 
destinies. institution upon the country. 

Secondly, while the English parliament came to be organized 
in the two chambers of Lords and Commons, the States- 
General were divided into the three chambers of Clergy, 
Nobility, and Commons. This seems at first sight a mere 
question of machinery ; but the French system gave a pre- 
ponderance to the two privileged classes — the nobility and the 
clergy — and prevented the States-General from becoming 
adequate representatives of the life of the nation as a whole. 
Thirdly, the French “ States ” never got that control of taxation 
which was the lever in the hands of parliament, and which at 
last gave it control of everything. In 14B9 the French kings 
received the definite power of raising money for the main- 
tenance of a standing army. Lastly, the influence of geography 
must not be forgotten. Defended by the seas, England could 
dispense with a standing army ; and standing armies were 
fatal to the liberties of France. So the two nations went their 
different ways, and each had its own advantages. 

V 

The thirteenth century had a great interest in problems ot 
legislation. At the universities, which were springing into 
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existence on all sides, Roman law was being studied with reve- 
rent and almost superstitious care ; and the principles of 
Roman law (civil law, as it was called) were being Edward I. 
widely adopted. In England there was no inclina- and English 
tion to adopt them wholesale. The national customs 
were the basis of the administration of our law, and few 
wanted to make any essential changes ; but Roman law 
exercised on it a modifying influence, working for clearness 
of definition and logical relation of the parts. Edward I’s 
chief interest was probably in legislation, and his chief effort 
was to give precision and order to the existing laws and 
customs of England. He has been called, with 
exaggeration, the English Justinian ; but he deserves English 
the praise that Dante bestowed upon Justinian : he Justinian? 
took from the laws what was redundant and meaningless. 
Naturally, too, he had always an eye on the strengthening of 
the authority of the Crown. A good deal of his legislation, 
though not all, falls into line with the tendency of the time to 
undermine the power of feudalism. The chief statutes may be 
summarily noticed. 

In 1278, by the Statute of G-loucester, he made a definite 
attack on the feudal nobles by instituting an inquiry into the 
ground or warrant on which their judicial rights 
were based. This provoked, however, such an Statute of 
outcry that the attack was not pressed home. The Gloucester, 
feudal courts were being undermined in other ways. The 
itinerant judges were one of the chief, of these, and their 
circuits were regulated and their powers increased by 
Edward. 

By the Statute of Mortmain, in 1279, it was forbidden to 
make any further grants of lands to the Church without the 
express permission of the king. This did not 
imply any hostility to the Church, for the king 
was a Crusader and a loyal son of the Church. The king’s 
motives were political and financial. Lands in the power of 
tbe Church were exempt from these feudal payments, which 
were an important element in the revenues of the Crown. 
Later, in 1285, the king limited the subjects that could be 
handled in ecclesiastical courts. 
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There are two important statutes dealino^ with land tenure. 
In 1285 there came one usually known as T)& Donis Condition^ 
De Donis the effect of which was to allow a landowner 

Condition- to ensure that his lands should descend undivided 
allbus. eldest son to eldest son; to “ entail” them 

according to the legal phrase. A prominent and questionable 
feature of our land system is largely derived from this Act. 
Quia In 1290 the statute Quia Emptores forbade 
Emptores. subinfeudation.” That is, it laid down that if 
a landowner alienated or sold any land the new owner became 
the vassal of the seller’s lord, not of the seller. It had some- 
what the same effect as William the Conqueror’s famous Moot 
of Salisbury. 


VI 

Edward L’s reign was full of wars, and they have left a 
permanent mark on the history of England. He 
wars of fought against France, against Wales, against 

Edward L Scotland. The wars are closely related to one 
another, but may be separately treated here. 

While the English king possessed Gascony there was always 
likely to be trouble with France, where national feeling was 
growing. The friction was increased when Edward inherited 
through his wife the territory of Ponthieu, on the lower 
Somme. Hence came war with France’s violent monarch 
Philip IV. ; but war that led to little change. Edward did 
not want) to add to his troubles at home the complication of a 
foreign war. In 1299 he made peace, and married the French 
king’s sister. 

Par more important were his wars in Wales. The Welsh 
found a fine leader in Prince Llewelyn, and ifc took several 
Wars in years of hard fighting before Edward could enforce 
Wales. his will on his brave enemies. In the end the 

land of Llewelyn was divided into counties, and brought 
under the king’s direct rule. The border districts were still 
left in the hands of the feudal lords. The new settlement was 
defined in the Statute of Wales (1284). 

The Scotch war was the most imporbant of all, and seemed 
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to promise the best results. Edward L seemed before bis 
death to have incorporated Scotland with the The Scotch 
domains of the English Crown. When Alexan- wars, 
der HI. died in 1286, the heir to the throne was his 
grand-danghter, who is known as Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway. Here was a chance of bringing the two countries 
into peaceable union. The Maid was betrothed to Edward’s 
son, who had just been declared Prince of Wales. The union 
of the crowns seemed secure ; the independence of the peoples 
was wisely provided for. But Margaret died in 1290. 

The succession to the Scotch throne was now a difficult 
question, and the claimants consented to submit it to the 
arbitration of Edward I., who established a court to go into the 
matter. J ohn Balliol was chosen, and did homage to the English 
king. A satisfactory solution seemed to have been reached. 

But the solution proved far from satisfactory. The 
Scotch resented the recognition of English overlordship, and 
Balliol had to make himself the spokesman of their 
feeling. War came, and Edward invaded and conquest of 
conquered. Balliol resigned the crown. Edward Scotland, 
declared Scotland annexed to the crown of England. Was this 
the end ? 

It was by no means the end. Scotch national feeling was 
only increased by defeat, as was to be seen again and again in 
Scotch history. It found a representative in Sir sir William 
William Wallace, and he defeated the English Wallace. 
Governor of Scotland at Stirling Bridge in 1297. King 
Edward had to come himself. He defeated Wallace at 
Falkirk in 1298, and when some years later Wallace reappeared 
in Scotland, he was takeu prisoner and executed. But a new 
leader appeared in Robert Bruce, who was crowned Robert 
King of Scotland. Edward found it necessary Bruce, 
again to march against Scotland, but he died on the road thither 
in 1307, leaving the Scotch question unsettled and critical. 

The following books may be noted from among the vast literature that 
deals with the period covered in this chapter, i’reeman’s Wtlliam the 
Congiueror ; Mrs. J. E, Green’s Henry II. ; T. F. Tout’s Edward L ; 
Green’s Slwyrt History of the English Eeo^ple ; Volumes II. and III of the 
PoliUcal History of England by G. B. Adams and T. F. Tout respectively. 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England and his Beleot Charters, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Hundred Years’ War 

On the death of Philip IV. of France there was no lack of 
descendants in the royal line. There were three sons, and 
besides these a daughter, Isabella, who was married 
Edward II. of England. An -unchallenged 
the sue- succession seemed assured ; but France was soon 
France involved in one of the greatest struggles that has 
ever arisen out of a disputed succession. For the 
three sons of Philip IV. — Louis X., Philip V., and Charles IV. 
—died one after the other, not indeed childless, but without 
male heirs. On the death of Charles IV., therefore, in 1328, 
the question of the descent of the crown was a really difiS.cult 
one. Edward III. of England was the male in nearest 
direct descent from Philip IV. Charles “the Bad” of 
Navarre was the grandson of Philip IV.’s eldest son : Philip, 
soon to be Philip VL, was the nephew of Philip IV. ^ 


^ Saint Louis, 1226-1270. 

Philip in., |l270-1285. 

Philip IV., Charles, Count Louis, Count 
1285-1314. of Valois. of Evreux. 


Louis X., Philip V., Charles IV.-, Isabella, Phihp VI., Philip = 
1314-1316 1316-1322 1322-1328 m. Edward 1328-1350. Jeanne, d. 
(nosurviv- (no son), (no son). II. 1 of Louis X 

ing son). | | | 

J i ! i — 


Jeanne = 
Philip of Evreux. 

Charles “ the Bad.’’ 


Edward III. John II. Charles, 

of England, (the Good), King of 

1350-1364. Navarre 
I '‘the Bad”). 
Charles V., 

1364-1380. 
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There was plenty of room for legal disputes. To exclude the 
claim of Edward III., a clause was produced from the laws of 
the Salian Franks with regard to landed property which said : 

Of Salic land no portion of the inheritance shall The Salic 
come to a woman, but the whole inheritance of Law, 
the land shall come to the male sex ” ; and it was main- 
tained that this rule of inheritance, which applied to landed 
property in one branch of the Franks at the beginning of 
their history, applied for ail time to the inheritance of the 
crown of the King of France. But the question was not a 
legal one. The “ Salic Law ” was the excuse, but the real 
motive was the desire to keep the crown of France from the 
hands of a foreigner, and thus to preserve the national in- 
dependence of the country. 

The Hundred Years’ War was a struggle arising chiefly from 
the rivalry of the only two strong national states of Europe 
Germany, since the fall of the Hohenstaufen, was France 
divided and inefiective both for politics and war. and 
Italy was only a geographical expression. Spain England, 
did not exist as a state, and the difierent Christian kingdoms 
of Spain held their own mth difiS.culty against the forces of 
Islam. But England possessed national unity and an effective 
organization. Thanks to the wisdom of Edward L, Crown 
and Parliament worked in efficient co-operation, and the means 
of creating a powerful armed force existed. France had not 
achieved such> complete unity as England, but over a large 
stretch of country the king ruled with unquestioned authority, 
and the nobles were no longer rivals and independent powers in 
any part of the country. In the fourteenth century war was 
undertaken very lightly, and the jealousies of kings were 
always apt to produce war as soon as the kings possessed 
power. For over a hundred* years the two royal houses 
struggled, -with intervals of peace, for the possession of the 
crown and territories of France. 

Froissart has described the early stages of the war in the 
most brilliant of chronicles. The joy of fighting and the glory 
and pageantry of war are given with a brightness 
of colour hardly to be matched outside of the 
pages of Homer. But the historian must give a very different 
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account of it. It was one of tlie most terrible of wars in its 
social consequences. While the knights of England and of 
France were winning glory and exliibiting the graces and the 
virtues of chivalry on the battle-field, the country was pillaged 
mercilessly; the soldiers, high and low, exhibited the most 
brutal savagery ; France, in the words of one of her historians, 
‘‘ passed through the fiames of Hell” 

The war was a savage conflict of two great rival powers. 
But there were excuses for the outbreak of the struggle more 
serious than the question of the validity of the 
immediate Salic law. Edward HI. was at war with Scotland, 
the wau^ and France was in alliance with the Scots. The 
French king was suspected of designs on Guienne, 
which Edward III. held as a fief of the French 
king. But the chief immediate cause was to be found in 
Flanders. England and Flanders were intimately connected 
by commercial ties. Flanders was the one great centre of the 
woollen industry in Europe, and the best wool came from 
England. Just at this time the King of France had joined 
with the Count of Flanders (for there was a Count of Flanders 
again since the failure of Philip lY.’s attempt to 
amiex the country) in crushing the turbulent 
citizens of the great towns. There followed 
another outbreak in Flanders under Jacob van 
Artevelde of Ghent, and the insurgents entered into friendly 
relations with the English king, who thus gained valuable 
allies and an excellent base for an attack on France. The 
success of the war depended throughout very largely on the 
allies whom England could procure. Her early successes 
were the result of the support of Flanders and the adjacent 
districts of Brabant and Hainault. And a hundred years 
later the ruin of England in the war came when these 
lands, then united under the rule of the Duke of Burgundy, 
transferred their allegiance to the King of France. 

The first phase of the war showed brilliant and uninter- 
rupted success for England, and her victories were often won 
against great odds. For England was a great innovator in 
methods of warfare. Her army was gathered by voluntary 
enlistment for wage, and had none of the disorder of the 
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feudal levy. The Black Prince was a great commander, swift 
to seize the lavourahle opportunity in the crisis 
of a battle, daring in the adoption of new 
methods, as when at Grecy and at Poitiers he victories 
caused his knights to leave their horses and ^ . . 

fight on foot, skilful in planning a battle, if not 
in arranging a campaign. Above all, in the long bow the 
English army possessed a weapon of dreadful The 
efficiency. The Continental armies had nothing long bow. 
equal to it. It had a longer range and a greater penetrating 
power than the crossbow which was used by the French 
archers. It produced a more immediate revolution in war 
than the invention of gunpowder. 

War was declared in 1337. It was one of the slow moving 
wars which stand in such marked contrast with the rapidity 
and continuity of modern campaigns. Want of money often 
brought operations to an end just when we should have ex- 
pected something decisive. For twenty years the English arms 
had hardly a serious check. The naval fight off Sluys (1340) 
demonstrated and assured the naval superiority of the English. 
In 1346 King Edward III. and the Black Prince landed at 
La Hogue and marched towards Calais. The French army, 
superior in numbers and confident of victory, came ^ 
up with them at Crecy. In the great battle which 
followed the feudal chivalry of France, with undisciplined 
courage, flung themselves on the strong defensive position 
which the English had taken up. It is said that the English 
used cannon ; but if so they were of little service. It was the 
long bow that did the work. The arrows seem to have pene- 
trated even the mail of the knights, and upon the bodies of 
the horses they fell with murderous eflect. The English 
gained their victory with insignificant loss. The siege of 
Calais followed — a long and cruel blockade, in which famine 
at last gave the English the town. The inhabitants were 
expelled, English settlers were introduced, and for the future 
the English would always possess the gate of their enemies. 

There was an interval of comparative quiet after this, due 
largely to the ravages of the Black Death. In 1365 the Black 
Prince conducted campaigns in Guienne and enlarged the 
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English frontiers there. In 1356, laden with booty, he was 
intercepted near Poitiers by a much larger army under King 
John, who had succeeded to the throne in 1350. 

01 ers. Good he is called, his “ goodness ’’ being 

according to the standard of feudal chivalry ; for he was an 
evil ruler for France, and her sufierings during the following 
years were largely due to his weak rule. The features of 
Crecy were repeated $ on the one side complete self-confidence 
and a fierce onslaught ; on the other, a carefully chosen 
defensive position, the archers the chief arm, and a repulse 
turned into a rout by an attack at the right moment. King 
John the Good ’’ himself fell a prisoner into the hands of the 
English and was taken to London. 

Disaster, financial distress, the horrible pestilence of the 
Black Death and the excesses of the bands of mercenary 
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soldiers, who wandered about the country, filled 
up the cup of the misery of France. And it seemed 
that from the extremity of her disaster would arise 
a revolution in her government. Paris fell into 
the power of Stephen Marcel, Provost of the 


Merchants, a remarkable man who came near to leaving a 


great name in the annals of his native land and of Europe. 
He joined with Charles of Kavarre Charles the Bad and 


projected a new scheme of government which would have 
brought the political development of France into close 
resemblance to that of England. His ideas were embodied 


in the ordinances of 1357, which amount to the establishment 


Xhe representative government in France. The 

States- States-General were to play the part of the English 
General Parliament. They were to meet frequently and 
were to control the taxation of the country. The English 
were to be driven out of the land by a national army, which 
was to be raised by a general conscription and universal 
obligation to military service. These ideas are prophetic of a- 
distant future; but it is doubtful if they could have been 
realized in the France of the fourteenth century. Charles of 
Navarre gave Marcel hesitating support : the Dauphin Charles, 
who ruled during the imprisonment of his father, had the 
national feeling of France on his side, and the revolutionary 
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movement was strong only in Paris. The tumultuous out- 
breaks of the peasants (the Jacquerie) showed the dangers of 
disorder. Marcel was killed and Paris surrendered to the 
Dauphin. There was no further attempt to take the conduct 
of the war from the control of the crown. 

In 1360 King John accepted the Peace of Bretigni whereby 
King Edward III. abandoned his claim to the French throne, 
but received in full sovereignty, without homage or allegiance 
of any sort, the large district of Aquitaine to the south of the 
Loire, as well as Calais and the neighbouring district. It 
seemed a great victory for the English king ; but it was soon 
to pass away like smoke. 

In 1364 John the Good ’’ died, and his son Charles V. 
succeeded. The fate of France must have seemed more 
precarious than ever when it depended upon this 
weak, ill-shapen, unwarlike king. But he proved, Charles V. 
in fact, a far more e£ective ruler than his rash and 
empty-headed father. He was fortunate in dis- 
covering Du Guesclin — a Breton knight — who soon displayed 
military talents of the very highest kind, and showed great skill 
in adapting his methods to meet the peculiar strength of the 
English. He gave them no further chance of winning another 
Crecy or Poitiers. He fought war in grim earnest and not as 
a knightly sport. He kicked at the belly by devastating 
the country through which the English were to pass and 
taldng refuge within walled towns. The French won no days 
of glory like those which had fallen to the lot of the English, 
and twice Du Guesclin fell into the hands of the Black Prince, 
But the English possessions constantly diminished. Heavy 
taxation had made the Black Prince unpopular even in 
Guienne. In 1372 a little known but very im- Battle 
portant battle ofi La Eochelle ended in a naval of La 
victory for France. When Edward III. died in 
1377, nothing remained in English hands except Calais, Bor- 
deaux, and Bayonne and the lands in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of these towns. 

At the death of Edward III. the military outlook for France 
was much brighter, but she was still the prey of grave social 
evils. Du Guesclin had employed against the English 
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“ companies ” of mercenary soldiers — ^raised by promise of pay 
and booty, directly subordinate to tbeir commanders, and far 
more efficient than tbe old armies of the kings of 
com- France, penetrated as they were by tbe spirit of 
feudalism. But though these companies ’’ were 
^ ' efficient in war, they were almost as dreadful 

a scourge to the country as the enemy himself. For in time 
of peace they spread over the country, plundering the peaceful 
inhabitants, and in some places a fresh army had to be raised 
against them, and at one time a crusade was even declared 
against them. Charles V. — Charles the Sage he is often called 
— died in 1380, leaving a son, Charles VI., only eleven years 
old. So, first, there were ail the troubles that belong to a 
Charles regency, and then, when Charles VI. came of age, 
VI. other and worse troubles soon showed themselves. 

The king was stricken with madness. He recovered at times, 
but it would have been better for France if the clouds had 
settled permanently upon him, for then some stable govern- 
ment might have been established through a regency. As it 
was, France became the prey of furious factions which claimed 
the right to rule the country in his name. 

These parties are usually labelled the Burgundians and the 
Armagnacs. They were the followers of two princes of the 
Bur- blood royal who each claimed the right of exer- 

gundians cising the government in the King’s name. It was 

and Armag- ^ g^eat disaster for France that there was any Duke 
of Burgundy at all, and that there was one was 
due to the unwise action of King John the Good. For in 1362 
the old house of Burgundy had come to an end, and its terri- 
tories had fallen to the crown. They should have been annexed 
to the royal domain ; but John gave them with the Ducal 
title to his son Philip the Bold, who alone had stood by his 
father on the disastrous field of Poitiers. From him were to 
come for four generations the most dangerous rivals and 
enemies of the French crown. 

Philip the Bold of Burgundy claimed the Regency as 
uncle of Charles VI., and at his death his claim was taken over 
by his son, John the Fearless. His claims were resisted by the 
King’s brother Louis, Duke of Orleans, and when the Duke 
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of Orleans had been murdered in 1407, his cause and the cause 
of his party was espoused by the Count of Armagnac, the 
fatherdn-law of the new duke, who was not old enough to 
fight for himself. There are few more savage contests than 
this between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, 
though it finds a close parallel in the feuds of the of the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians m our own country. 

It was a struggle for power and the wealth that 
power brings, but each gave to their cause some show of 
principle. The Armagnacs were associated with the feudal 
nobility of France, and found their strongest support in the 
south. The Duke of Burgundy allied himself with the de- 
mocracy of the city of Paris and with the merchant 
classes of the other northern cities ; but it was an alliance that 
sprang merely from a common enmity ; for the Burgundians 
were equally ready to ally themselves with the feudal nobles 
when it served their turn to do so. The rivalry of these two 
princely houses led to fierce civil war. Paris fell into the power 
of a revolutionary party; hut despite the support of the 
Burgundians it was reconquered by the Armagnacs. They 
controlled the King and the Dauphin, and victory seemed in 
their grasp, when in 1413 there came another acute crisis in 
the war with England, 

Henry V. was on the throne of England, young, ardent, 
ambitious, anxious for a military success winch should make his 
people forget how weak was his claim to the Henry V. of 
English throne. He invaded France, conquered England. 
Harfleur after very great loss, and then, with an army sadly 
thinned by war and disease, he marched towards Calais, hoping 
to re-embark there for England. A great French army 
crossed his path at Agincourt. The English were saved from a 
situation of the greatest peril by the skill of their Agincourt, 
king and the courage and discipline of the troops ; ^4X5* 
but also by the faulty tactics and masterless confusion of the 
enemy. They attacked as at Crecy and Poitiers, and it was 
no advantage under the circumstances that the knights had 
dismounted and fought on foot. The English archers did their 
deadly work, and Henry Y. gained an even more overwhelming 
victory than those which had fallen to the lot of the Black Prince. 
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France fell lower and lower. The Dauphin quarrelled 
violently with his mother. The civil war of ‘the factions 
showed no sign of abatement. Efforts at recon- 
of the Bur- cihation only provided opportunities for assassina- 
gundians tion. The Burgundians made themselves master 
of Paris; and in 1418 John the G-ood, Duke of 
Burgundy, in order to avenge his father's murder, 
made hearty alliance with the English. Thus supported, Henry 
rapidly advanced in the conquest of Normandy, and his success 
was sealed in 1420 by the Treaty of Troyes. He was to marry 
Catherine, daughter of the imbecile King Charles VI., and was 
to rule France as Regent for the present, and as King at the 
death of Charles VL The Duke of Burgundy was rewarded 
for his support by a declaration of the independence of those 
territories which he had hitherto held as a fief of the crown 
of France. Next year, Henry V. entered Paris. A career of 
unlimited possibilities seemed opening before him, when in 
1422 he died. 

Charles VL died in the same year, and he was succeeded 


by his son Cliarles VII. — Charles the Victorious, as he was 
called at last — Charles the well-served, as he has 
Vii^qe been more justly styled. The English victories 
victorieux” continued unabated. Victories in the south of 
Normandy and the upper course of the Seine 
seemed to confirm the alliance with Burgundy 
and to open the way to an attack on the centre and south of 
France, where alone Charles VII, now had any serious following. 
The only sign of hope for France was seen in the difficulties 


that arose between England and Burgundy ; for the Bur- 
gundian alliance was the pivot of the English triumph, and in 
1425 it seemed endangered by the effort of Humphrey of 
Gloucester to secure possessions in Hainault by a marriage 
with the heiress. This quarrel was, however, patched up, and in 
1428 the English advanced to the siege of Orleans. They built 
forts at the gates of the city and though they did not encircle 
it by continuous lines of blockade, it seemed certain that 


famine would soon give the city to the English, and with the 
city the means of striking at the centre and south of France. 
It seemed that the French monarchy was close to its ruin. 
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Then Joan of Arc arose. Our knowledge of her career is 
drawn from evidence that is singularly good and full ; but 
scrutiny, if it dispenses with miracle, does not Joan of 
lessen the wonder of it. She was an ignorant and Arc. 
pious peasant girl, and she had no experience of war ; and yet 
she showed not only a contagious courage and enthusiasm, but 
also made suggestions that might have come from an ex- 
perienced soldier. She believed herself divinely commissioned 
to relieve Orleans and to crown the King at Rheims, which lay 
in the heart of the country which was at the time of her 
coming in possession of the enemy. Both French and English 
came to believe that there was something supernatural in lier, 
and this accounts for the change from the depths of depression 
to confidence on the side of France, and a corresponding and 
opposite change on the side of the English. Her career was a 
short one, and not so decisive as it is sometimes 
represented. Orleans was relieved, and the con- of 
fidence of the English rudely shaken. The king Orleans, 
was crowned at Rheims, and thus the mission, which the 
voices of which she spoke had confided to her, 'was accom- 
plished. She remained unwillingly with the armies, and what 
followed was a dismal anti-climax. The king gave her poor 
support, and, like his generals, was probably jealous of her. 
The French army was driven ofi from an attack on Paris, 
though if Joan’s advice had been taken the city would probably 
have fallen. Then she was captured in an attempt to relieve 
Compiegne. There is no more pitiful tragedy than the story 
how she was sold by her Burgundian captors to lyi^rtyr- 
the English ; and how a court, presided over by the dom of 
Bishop of Beauvais under English influence, found 
her guilty of witchcraft. Her life was at first 
promised her ; but on the ground that she had resumed liei 
male attire she was sentenced to death as a relapsed heretic, 
and was burned professing to the last faith in the voices ” 
that had guided W. 

She had done much, but much remained to be done. The 
English grasp on France was loosened but not shaken ofi. 
The Burgundian alliance was still the key of the position, 
and Duke John the Fearless was again irritated with his 
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English allies because he thought they were aiming at acquiring 
power within his own dominions. In 1435 he took the final 
step, and by the Peace of Arras separated himself 
from the English and made peace with the King 
of France ; his dominions were increased, and he 
was to be free during his whole life from any feudal 
dependence on the crown of France. 

In England, meanwhile, there was no government and no 
statesman capable of meeting the difficulty. The dismember- 
Reorgani- which she had brought upon France seemed 

zation coining to her : the bitter strife of factions had 
France which was to lead later to the Wars of the 

Eoses. France, encouraged by the prospect of suc- 
cess, turned to the reorganization of the state with confidence 
and energy. In 1436 Paris was reoccupied by Charles VII. He 
was well served to the end, and his chief servants came from 
the ranks of the merchant class. One such man, J ean Bureau, 
took in hand the artillery of the French army, and soon it 
came to be the best in Europe, and was more than an adequate 
counterpoise to the Enghsh archers in the remaining 
stages of the fighting. Another servant, Jacques Coeur of 
Bourges, laboured to reform the finances of France. It was 
an appalling task, for the country seemed sunk in 
Prag- chaos and misery. The Pragmatic Sanction of 
Sanction ^ financial help to France, for while 

Councils were declared superior to the Pope, and 
the Church was allowed to choose her own officials, certain 
large payments which had hitherto been made to the Pope 
were refused, and some of them found their way to the king’s 
treasury. More directly important measures came in 1439, 
when a famous ordinance was issued by the king, dealing with 
the organization of the army {ordonmnce sur la gendarmerie). 
The ordi- measure it was not so much the English 

nance of war that was thought of, for there was a breathing 
1439 * space in that ; but rather the bands of brigands, 
or ecorcheurSi who traversed Prance in large numbers and made 
life insupportable except within the walls of a town. These 
men were disbanded soldiers from the mercenary companies, 
men of many nationalities and all classes, who now plundered 
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with deliberation and organization the country they had been 
hired to save. The one means to meet this and most other 
evils seemed to Frenchmen in the fifteenth century to be an 
increase in the authority of the crown. So with general 
support the great ordinance was issued. The taille, a tax 
liitherto levied by the nobles on their estates — ^a tax on pro- 
perty, on land, and on houses — was transferred to the crown 
and was to be devoted to the raising of a standing army. No 
one was to be allowed to raise troops without licence from the 
king, and all captains were to be nominated by him. It "was 
an ordinance of far greater scope than was suspected its qonse- 
at the time. It was efiective against the brigands, quences. 
and gave the king an efficient army when the war 
against England was renewed. But it also proved a potent 
instrument for the advancement and enforcement of the royal 
power. The kings of France henceforth had the power of 
collecting a tax that was elastic, and could be made to raise 
great sums of money ; and this tax could be used to maintain 
a standing army. What the kings of England never won — 
the right to tax and the right to maintain a standing army — 
was given willingly to the kings of France ! This of itself does 
not by any means explain why France became an absolute 
monarchy, and England, despite all checks, worked forward 
to parliamentarism. The geography and the primitive 
institutions of the two races were potent influences on their 
divergent growth. But the ordinance of 1439 was an im- 
portant step, and it was never recalled until the monarchy 
disappeared in the storms of the revolution of 1789. 

War with England came again in 1439. Normandy 
rebelled against the English and was supported by the forces 
of the crown. Eouen was taken, and then the end 
English made their last stand at Formigny (1450). of the 
Their defeat gave the whole of the north of France, 
with the exception of Calais, into the hands of the French, 
Then in 1453 Guienne came over to France. Bordeaux almost 
alone held out for England. A last effort was made to recover 
some of the lost ground, when the veteran Talbot led out an 
army. At Castillon (1453) the last battle of the Hundred 
Years* War was fought. The last picture that we get of the 
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fighting is. characteristic. The English archers failed. The 
English knights charged with stubborn courage, but they were 
swept down by the new artillery that Bureau had given to 
France. 

The long duel was over. If we did not remember the 
character of the century and the light way in which the rulers 
undertook wars we could not condemn too strongly the action 
of England which had filled France for a century with every 
land of evil. England paid for her action in the Wat Tyler 
and Jack Cade rebellions, perhaps in the Black Death, certainly 
in the Wars of the Eoses. France had gained her great 
victory, and had expelled the English from all France with 
the exception of Calais, because a genuine national spirit arose 
in the country which made the inhabitants feel the English 
dominion a hateful foreign oppression. 

Charles VII. prolonged his glorious reign to 1461 ; but he 
had personally contributed very little to its glory, and the 
last years of his reign showed that though the old feudalism 
had lost its power to harm, the nobles were still restless and 
hostile to the royal authority. Their claims were supported 
by the Daupliin, afterwards the famous Louis XI. But the 
royal forces dispersed them. The Dauphin took refuge with 
the Duke of Burgundy, and Charles VII, died in peace. 

His reign shows us how little the development of the 
monarchy was due to the ambitions or the powers of the in- 
‘*Le dividual kings. It was the nation that was con- 
nouveau centrated in the monarchy and found there a truer 
Messie representative than the States-General or the 

xoV* Parlement afiorded. It has been said of the next 

century in Europe generally that ‘'the true 
Messiah was the king.” France had learnt to look for salvation 
to the monarchy a century earlier. 

Besides the great histories of France, Froissart’s Chronicles ^ 
Andrew Lang, Maid of Orleans; Ashley, James and PhJip van 
Arkvelde, 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Catholic Church in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries 

With the election of Clement V. and liis adoption of Avignon 
as the papal residence, the history of the Church enters on a 
new and well-defined phase. It had been for ^ ^ 
centuries the most important force in the making triumph^/ * 
of the history of Europe ; it had aspired to rule in of the 
political as well as in spiiitual matters all the " • 

states of Western Europe, and it had come near to „ / 

realizing its ambition. But with the victory of Philip IV. of 
Prance there came a great change. The clahns of the popes 
were as high as they ever had been ; ^the language of Gregory 
Yli., and Innocent III, still flowed from their lips ; but they 
hardly dreamed of realizing their claims. The secular powers 
triumphed. There were three clear stages through which the 
Church passed in this period. Pirst the popes lived as exiles 
in Prance within the control of the French kings. This was the 
period of the Babylonish Captivity.” ■ Next, no sooner was 
the papacy restored to Italy than there broke out a schism 
in the Church by the election of rival popes, and no way was 
found to heal this schism except by an appeal to 
great councils of tbe Church. This was the period thedevelop- 
of the Conciliar movement. The papacy emerged of the 
from that movement with less weakening of its 
power than at one time seemed likely. The popes resided 
in Rome again, and their authority within the Church was not 
curbed by any constitutional checks. But they regained 
their theoretical supremacy by abandoning much of their 
actual power in the states beyond the Alps. They built up 
for themselves a strong power in Italy and devoted themselves 
to the politics of the peninsula. This marked the third phase 
before the storm of the Reformation broke — the phase of the 
papacy as an Italian power. 
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Seven popes reigned in Avignon* and they found their 
residence there extremely agreeable. The city belonged at first 
to the Count of Provence, but it was bought by the 
Baby- papacy, and the popes possessed there more personal 
lonish freedom than had been possible amidst the ambi- 
cap ivi y. jiobles and turbulent people of Eome. When 

the papal court moved back again to Kome, the cardinals 
complained loudly of the vulgar and sordid character of the 
city, and regretted the luxurious civilization of Avignon. The 
popes at Avignon were bound to the king of France, and 
they thus lost the independent position in Europe on which 
their prestige had depended. But they made up by the vehe- 
mence of their claims for what they lost in real power. The 
empire still claimed to be the first of the secular powers ; 
though we shall see in the next chapter how weak a thing 
'me empire had become. The popes claimed now quite 
definitely that the Pope was suzerain over the empire, and that 
'when the Imperial throne was vacant the popes acted of right 
Contro- regents. But their claims were met on the 
versiesas Imperial side with a stout denial. The situation 
an^State produced fierce controversy and subtle 

discussion on the nature of the state, on the source 
of authority within the state, on the relation of the spiritual 
and the temporal powers. Dante had a few years before 
asserted in his De Monarchia the necessity of a supreme secular 
ruler to control the anarchy and misery of Italy. Now, in 
1327, Marsiglio of Padua, once a teacher at the university of 
Paris, on behalf of the Emperor Lewis IV. declared in the De- 
fensor Pads that the Pope was the source and fountain of all 
discords ; and that the head of the Church should use per- 
suasion only, and should lay no claim to any power of compul- 
sion, The Imperial claims, too, went beyond the domain of 
theory. It was declared that he whom the German electors 
chose was king of the Eomans and prospective emperor, 
and stood in no need of papal confirmation. The Emperor 
Lewis made his way to Eome and was there crowned by 
the Pope’s enemies. The old controversy existed, but it no 
longer produced the disturbances and the wars of former 
times. 
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There was another feature in the life of the papal court of 
Avignon which seemed at the time a great success and never- 
theless was sowing the seeds of future disaster. ^ 

The luxurious hfe of the city entailed great expenses, meSods 
and the protection of the king of France took away of filling ^ 
much of the sense of responsibility which was » 

felt in Eome. New methods of making money < 

were discovered, and the result was a full papal treasury/ 
Papal dispensations were lavishly distributed and in effect 
sold at a high figure. The popes claimed the right to appoint 
to ecclesiastical offices of various degrees, and those who were 
appointed made payments to the Pope ; most important of 
all, the revenues of vacant benefices were claimed for the 
papal exchequer. No wonder that residence at Avignon was 
so pleasant ; hut the luxury, vice, and iniquity of the papal 
court became proverbial throughout Europe ; and the papacy 
was thus losing the very foundations of its real strength. . The 
protection, too, of the king of France had its dangers and draw- 
backs. The enemies of France refused obedience to the papacy 
which they regarded as an agency of France. England, at 
war with France, refused to contribute to the papal funds, and 


checked the papal extortions to which we have alludpd ^^by 
Statutes of Provisors and Prsemunire. \ ^ * 

In the papal states of Italy, too, there were grave disorders. ^ 
The absence of the papal couit allowed the petty princes to 
raise their heads and assume independence. Civil I ’* .1 ' 
war was constant in the land. Nor must we omit ^ 

to note that there were other and worthier im- Baby-^A<. '*• 
pulses urging to return. The religious life of the •- * 
time seems to have sunk low. The Friars were^ 
torn by disputes, and many of them were now the eager cham- 
pions of Imperial claims. But the religious life of Europe was 
•not dead. The most attractive jfigure of the time is Saint^ 
Catherine of Siena, and she used all her influence to urge the 
return of the papacy to Eome. At last, in 1377, Pope Gregory 
XI. was induced to make the move. The abandonment of the 
luxuries of Avignon and the return to her ancient capital seemed 
a good omen for the future of the Church. But when Gregory 
XL died in 1378 a worse danger and a graver scandal appeared. 
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A dis- 
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tion leads 
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Great 
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The papal election was held amidst great tumult. The 
crowds outside demanded “ a Roman Pope, or at least an 
Italian.’' Urban VI., who was elected, was a Nea- 
politan, and was thought at first likely to return 
to Avignon. He did not do so ; but he was a 
proud, headstrong, irascible man, and opposition 
soon grew up against him. The cardinals in the 
French interest met together and declared that the previous 
election was invalid owing to confusion and violence ; and 
they chose another Pope who took the title of Clement VII. 
He was known as a man of determined temper, but he made 
little headway in Italy and retired to Avignon. There was 
clear schism in the Church. 

It was not the first time by any means that the Church had 
sufiered from schism ; but this was far the longest and the most 
The rival schisms that the Church has 

popes and known. There was a succession of Urbanist popes 
their sup- Rome and a succession of Clementist popes in 
por ers. Avignon. Not until 1^17 was Christendom re- 
united again. Moreover, the division in the Church was 
associated with and partly caused by violent divisions among 
the states of Europe ; and the relation of the various powers 
to each of the two claimants was determined by political 
considerations. The Urbanists had the greater amount of 
support ; England, Italy, and Germany stood for them. 
France and Scotland were the main supports of the 
Clementists, though they later secured the adhesion of most of 
Spain. 

The scandal and the evil of the schism were very great. 
Tl^ere was nothing to which the best intellects of Europe in 
How to fourteenth century held so firmly as the need 

end the of unity in the Church. Upon that depended all 
schism. assurance of the validity of the sacraments and 
consolations of the Church. Nor was the evil one that only 
concerned religion and theology. Two papal courts, intriguing 
against one another, rival claimants for money, rival diplo- 
matists in every state, were a burden and a danger of the 
most serious kind. There was entire unanimity of feeling that 
this scandal should be brought to an end as soon as possible. 
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But how to bring it to an end ? '' The simplest way was that 
one or both of the popes should be induced to abdicate. But 
they and their cardinals were in possession of posts of honour 
and wealth ; and abdication would be a confession of wrong- 
doing. So, though popes before their election might declare 
themselves ready to abdicate, they one and all ciimg tightly 
to their office when they gained it. Pressure of some sort 
would have to be put upon them from the outside. The 
situation seemed to call for another Charlemagne or another 
Otto ; but the empire was weak, and for a long time was itself 
perplexed by rival claimants. France had on hand the waiv 
with England. The schism was healed in the end by the 
action of the emperor, when the empire became, if not strong, 
at least stronger than in the time of its division. But first 
great efforts were made to close the rent in the Church by 
action from the inside. 

The universities of Europe were rising in influence ; but 
none was so powerful as the university of Paris. Its school 
of theology, especially, was one of the most 
powerful intellectual influences in the fourteenth University 
century. The university of Paris was from the first 
concerned to end the schism, and through its Chancellor 
Gerson and others urged the advisability of summoning a 
council of the Church. The growth of the papal monarchy 
had gone far to efface the memory of councils as a means of 
governing the Church ; but it seemed now that the instru- 
ment which had settled early heresies and divisions in the 
TThurch might be effective in dealing with this new scandal 
of a schism. 

At last, in 1409, through the action of a large body of the 
cardinals, a council was called at Pisa. It was impressive 
by reason of its numbers and the eminence of its 
members, But it was difficult to say from whom Council 
it derived authority, and how it justified its claim 
to be regarded as the voice of Christendona. It proceeded 
‘without much hesitation to its work. The two reigning 
Popes, Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., were summoned 
to appear, and on their failure they were declared heretics 
and contumacious, and deposed. The cardinals of the 
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.Confeience now proceeded to the election of a new Pope, 
and chose an old man of Greek origin, who took the title 
of Alexander V. 

Was the scandal of the schism over ? It quickly appeared 
that it had been increased. Three popes reigned instead of 
The triple two. For neither Benedict nor Gregory accepted 
schism. their deposition, and the council of Pisa had not 
sufficient control of force to make them resign. The new 
Pope lived only for a few months and died in 1410, urging 
the cardinals almost with his last breath to seek peace and 
ensue it.” The Pisan cardinals chose John XXIII. to succeed 
him, a man of restless ambition, great energy, and notoriously 
dissolute life. He was not likely to contribute to the pacifica- 
tion of the Church. 

But the scandal was too great, and the practical evils 
flowing from it too obvious for the matter to rest there. All 
Xhe abuses that have been mentioned in con- 

Emperor nection with “ the Babylonish captivity ” were 
^^igismund. during the schism. The divorce between 

religion and morality seemed complete. In Italy the dis- 
order was very great ; and the conflicts of cities and of factions, 
there and elsewhere, was carried on with a fierce ambition 
^and a ferocious cruelty difficult to parallel in all history. All 
Europe cried for the restoration of Catholic unity. In Ger- 
many, meanwhile, political unity had at last been restored. 
For some time there had been three candidates for the Imperial 
power ; hut now (1410) Sigismnnd at last won the position 
and reigned without challenge. The empire was not by any 
means a powerful political and mihtary force (more of this 
in the next chapter) ; but Sigismund ruled in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and there was not on the Continent at the moment 
any stronger power. Bohemia was harassed by the religious 
movement which had been founded by Huss, acting on the 
ideas of Wyclif.' Sigismund was not a great or a strong 
man; he was possessed by an ambition that was often 
fantastic and absurd ; but for the present his) practical 
interests as well as his desire to play a great part in the eyes 
of m^n, urged him to attempt the task of restoring unity to 
the Church. 
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John XXIIL appealed to him to make the attempt and 
thought that he would find in the emperor a pliant tool. But 
Sigismnnd threw himself into the work with an . 
independent energy which at once alarmed the 
Pope. He chose Constance as the seat of the tlie Council 
council, which was to carry on to success the work 
of the council of Pisa, though the Pope would have 
preferred an Italian town which would have been more com- 
pletely within his influence. He had to acquiesce in the choice 
of Constance, but he regarded it from the first as a trap to 
catch foxes.’’ 

To Constance, then, there came great crowds of priests, 
bishops, cardinals, as well as of laymen, from all parts of 
Europe ; though Italy sent far more representa- 
tives than*^any other single nation. The task to of the 
which they addressed themselves was threefold. Council of 
They wished to restore unity to the Church ; to 
repress heresy ; and to effect a general reform of the abuses of 
the Church. John XXIII. had hoped that he would be taken 
as the symbol of Catholic unity, and that, while the rival 
popes would be deposed, he would be generally recognized. 
But he was quickly undeceived. The resignation of all three 
popes was insisted on, and John XXIIL struggled in vain 
against this demand which was supported by the emperor. 
“ If the Good Shepherd would lay down His life for the sheep, 
much more ought the Pope to lay down his dignities.” The 
Pope yielded or seemed to yield, and the reunion 
of Christendom seemed to be an accomplished ofTohn 
fact. But John XXIIL was revolving schemes 
for escaping out of the trap. While a great tournament 
engrossed general attention, he fled in mean disguise from the' 
city. But the council, under Sigismund’s guidance, was 
resolute against him. It declared that it ^ was “ lawfully 
assembled in the Holy Ghost,” and that the Pope was bound 
to obey it. The Pope found himself without sufiS.cient support, 
and was brought back, a prisoner, to Constance, 

The council drew up a long list of charges against I 
him, which embraced every sort of offence, with^^J^^ 
the exception of heresy. ‘‘ From the days of his y^ 
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steeped in vice, he was a vessel of every kind of sin.” He 
was declared deposed, and all subjects were freed from alle- 
giance to him. Catholic nnity was now really within sight. 
One rival Pope abdicated, another was deposed. A new 
election then took place, and Pope Martin V. was chosen to 
rule over the united Catholic Church (14-17). 

Before this had taken place the council had taken question- 
able measures for the repression of heresy. The confusion 
WycHf the Church had favoured the rise and expres- 

and Huss sion of views hostile to the policy and doctrines 
of the rulers of the Church. Wyclif in England had found 
eager support when he urged the national rights of England 
against the extortions and oppressions of the Eoman Court, 
and he had carried many with him when he criticized the 
morals of the clergy, and declared that sacraments celebrated 
by an immoral priesthood lost all validity, and appealed from 
the accepted doctrines of the Church to the authority of the 
Bible. The" movement had produced a great influence in 
England, and had been treated on the whole with moderation 
and humanity. The ideas of Wyclif produced an even more 
dangerous ferment when they were transplanted to the distant 
soil of Bohemia. The Bohemians were a Slavonic people 
(Czechs they called, and still call themselves) ; but they were 
included within the limits of the empire. Their king was the 
childless and drunken Wenzel ; but the Emperor Sigismund 
was Wenzel’s heir, and he took, therefore, a direct and strong 
interest in Bohemian aflairs. Bohemia was a flourishing and 
important state. The great university at Prague was one of 
Condi- influential universities in 

tion of ^ Europe. But there were dangerous elements of 
Bohemia, fermentation in the country. The Bohemian popu- 
lation regarded the considerable number of German residents 
with intense dislike, and there had been for some time wide- 
spread opposition to the Catholic Church in Bohemia, 
which seemed foreign in its origin and sympathies. Then 
came the teaching of Wyclif. It found ready acceptance in 
the university of Prague, and its chief exponent was the 
eloquent Huss, who held a high place at the university. He 
eagerly preached that ‘'Bohemia existed for the Bohemians”; 
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that tlie vices of the clergy were the ruin of the Chureli ; that 
the individual conscience was in religious matters the court 
of appeal ; that the doctrine of transiibstantiation was false, 
and that the Bible alone was certainly true. His preaching 
found vide acceptance. He was denounced in Home and 
excommunicated ; but his hold on the public mind was not 
shaken. 

The council of Constance was all the more anxious to 
prove its orthodoxy, because it was engaged in deposing 
popes; and Sigismund^ was ambitious to restore 
religious order to Bohemia as well as unity to martyrdom 
the Church. He invited Huss to Constance, and ^^Huss. 
gave him a safe conduct, declaring that he should be free*, 
to come and stay and go at his pleasure.” Huss accepted 
the challenge, and was eager to argue his case ; hut he found, 
the council in no mood for argument. He was thrown into a 
foul prison and he nearly died there. When he came before the ' 
council his opinions were condemned. Sigismund was induced 
to allow lus' safe conduct to be violated, on the ground that 
promises made to heretics were not binding. Huss was burnt 
outside the wails of Constance (1415). 

Little was done, or seriously attempted, towards the re- ’ 
formation of the abuses of the Church. The subject was a 
thorny one ; all concerned were eager to leave Constance 
where they had been detained so long. The council broke up ! 
with a promise that another council should shortly be held,, ' 
and that this should deal with the abuses of the Church. ’ 

The next important council did not come so soon as had/ 
been promised ; for the popes disliked the principle of councils, ^ 
wEcli were a hmitation on the powers of the papal Council . 
monarchy; and perhaps the council of Basel 
would never have met at all had it not been for the critical 
condition of Bohemia. There the burning of Huss had had ! 
no pacifying effect ; on the contrary, the flames from his pyre , 
seemed to have set the whole country alight. The 
Hussites found very capable leaders, first the noble Hussite 
Ziska, and then the priest Prokop. The Bohemian i 

war is one of the strangest chapters in military * • 

history. The rebels made great use of artillery, and their 
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armies moved with a rapidity that baffled the lumbering 
Imperial armies that were brought against them. Bohemia 
was entirely in the possession of the rebel heretics, and they 
carried their victorious arms far into Germany. 

the corruptions of the Church were one of the great causes 
of the Bohemian revolt. So in 1431 the new council was called 
End of the Basel to consider the reform of abuses. Its 

Hussite sessions were not ended until 1449. It was all 
war. through a more headstrong and revolutionary body 
than the council of Constance ; but it produced little efiect. 
For a time it created another schism in the Church ; and when 
at last it ended it passed away unregretted. The Bohemian 
question was first dealt with. Eepresentatives of the Hussites 
were received and great concessions made. But the Bohemian 
war came to an end through the violent divisions among the 
rebels themselves. They broke up into moderates and 
extremists. In 1434 the extremists, led by Prokop, were de- 
feated with huge loss in the battle of Lipan, and the way was 
opened for a settlement on terms agreeable to the court of 
Rome. Sigismund, after much negotiation and many promises 
which he had no intention of keeping, made himself master of 
Bohemia. He died in 1437. None have ever called him a 
great emperor. There was always something flashy and 
fantastic in his actions. But he held a great position and 
pursued often high and worthy aims. He is connected with 
some of the greatest events of the fifteenth century, and his 
career provides us with a key to much of the history of Germany 
for a century after his death. 

The relation of the council with the emperor had been 
‘Varying, and never’' entirely friendly ; but the relations of the 
» End of the co^i^cil with the Pope were always hostile. Tlie 
council council of Basel, far more than the council of 
Constance, existed to limit, and almost to destroy 
the supreme authority of the papacy and to set up a kind of 
parliamentary government of the Church in its stead. The 
council of Constance had declared that councils were the 
supreme power in the Church, and the council of Basel re- 
affirmed this with still greater emphasis. “ A general council 
has its power immediately from Christ, and all of every rank, 
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even tlie papal, are bound to obey it in matters pertaining to 
the faith, the extirpation of heresy and the reformation of the 
Church in head and members/’ The attempt was made at 
Basel to erect this into a central doctrine of the Church, and 
to force all popes to swear to it before entering on their oiffice. 
Against a council inspired by such a spirit the Pope was bound 
to fight. Pope Eugenius IV. twice attempted to dissolve the 
council at Basel and to call it for a later date to some Italian 
town, where it could be flooded by Italian clergy in the papal 
interest. But it was at first too strongly supported by the, 
secular powers, and the attempt failed. At last the relations 
between Pope and council grew so strained that the council 
determined to depose the Pope, chiefly on -phe high,’ 
ground that he refused to accept the supremacy claims^ * 
of councils, and they chose a new Pope, Felix V. 

They aimed now at vast ecclesiastical changes. 

They would destroy the financial abuses of the papal court ; 
they would grant indulgences in their corporate capacity; they 
would by negotiation bring to an end tbe schism of the Eastern 
Church. But they were attempting tasks far beyond tbeir 
power. The secular powers of Europe, m whose support lay 
most of their strength, had no confidence in them. They had 
contributed to the solution of the Bohemian question, but th^ 
Emperor and Pope concluded the pacification there without 
reference to them. The prospect of a new schism was regarded,* 
everywhere with alarm. No one believed in the oissolti-' 
counciPs power to efiect^the reforms of which tion of the, ^ 
they spoke so often. Germany and France botli 
negotiated with the papacy for an alleviation of abuses without 
considering the council. So the council of Basel found its 
foundations undeftnined and gradually collapsed. The atten- 
dance dwindled there. Felix V. resigned. At last in 1449 
the council was dissolved, and no one raised a hand in defence 
^ a body, which had talked loudly and done little. 

The. prestige of the papacy rose as that of the council fell. 
Pope Eugenius IV. had brought the negotiation with the 
Greeks to a conclusion which was a great nominal victory for 
the Latin Church. Disregarding the efiorts of the council 
of Basel he had himself called a council at Florence, which 
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was subsequently moved to Ferrara. A large number of 
Greek prelates came, ready at last to make tke con- 
cessions that the Latins demanded. It was not 
council of that they were convinced by argument or 
Ferrara. attracted by the charms of unity. But at 
Constantinople the end of the Christian Empire was 
clearly approaching. The fourth crusade had ruined the 
Thecondi- of the empire, and the restoration of a 

tionofthe Greek line of emperors did not bring sufficient 
Eastern resist the constantly advancing inroad 

mpire. Turks. Help could only come from the 

Christian powers of the West, and the only chance of securing 
such help lay in the acceptance of the religious doctrines of 
the West. So the patriarch of Constantinople and many 
prelates came to Florence and Ferrara to debate on the use of 
unleavened or leavened bread in the Eucharist ; on the question 
as to whether the Holy Ghost should be defined as pro- 
ceeding from the Father/’ or '' from the Father and the Son ; ” 
above all, on the crucial question of the supremacy of the 
bishop of Home over the universal ChurcL The Greeks 
argued subtly and keenly, bnt the majority were, in the end, 
ready to drain the hitter draught. In July, 1439, the union 
of the Eastern and Western Churches was declared. It was a 
great triumph for the Pope, though experience was to prove it 
an empty one. The Greeks generally refused the decision 
of their prelates. ‘'Better the turban of the Turks,” they 
declared, “ than the Pope’s tiara ; ” and it was not until 
December, 1452, that at last, with the Turk at their gate, 
the festival of union was celebrated ; it antedated by only 
a few months the world-shaldng victory of the crescent over 
the cross at Constantinople (1453). 

With the ffissolution of the council of Basel, the conciliar 
movement ‘was at an end."" 'The efiort to depose the papal 
monarchy, and to substitute an ecclesiastical parlia- 
ment failed altogether^s parallel political move- 
ments in England and lYance failed ; for in France 
the Stafes-General laileU to establish themselves 
firmly, and the absolute monarchy of Charles VIL 
and Louis XL brings the century towards its end ; whilst in 
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England the premature parliamentary experiments of the 
Lancastrians lead up to the strong monarchy of the Yorkists 
and the Tudors. So in the government of the Church the 
authority of the papacy found itself, at least in appearance, 
strengthened by the failure of the councils to reform and re- 
organize the Church. Nicholas V., who succeeded Eugenius, 
gained glory for the Eoman Court by associating Pope 
it with the Renaissance in Art and Letters which Nicholas V. 
was the great preoccupation of the Italian mind. After him 
came Pius II., who, before his pontificate, was known as the 
scholar ^Eneas Silvius, and in that capacity had written and 
spoken in favour of councils. But in 1460 he issued the Bull 
ExecraUlis ’’ in which any appeal to a council 
was denounced '^as an execrable abuse unheard '*£xtrra- 
of in primitive times,’’ and any one so appealing 
was declared ijoso facto excommunicated. Further appeals 
were made in spite of this. But the Bull became one of the 
pillars of papal authority. 

The papacy, then, had to all appearances weathered the 
storm ; and Pius 11. might think that he occupied the same 
position, and wielded the same power as Gregory condition 
VIL and Innocent III. That was far from being of the 
the case. The criticism of the doctrines and govern- , 

ment of the Church which Wyclif and Huss had of the 
begun did not die out, and could not be crushed fifteenth 
out ; the revival of learning contributed to it new 
weapons. Erasmus was born in 1467 ; Luther in 1483. The 
spontaneous orthodoxy of the Middle Ages had passed away 
for ever. The schism and the councils, too, had awakened a 
dangerous feeling of national life in religious matters, England, 
France, Germany, even Spain, had dealt with their religious 
problem as nations, not as sections of the universal Catholic 
Church ; and this national feeling was a spirit that the papacy 
would have to reckon vdtli. Meanwhile, the papacy became 
more and more Italian, Its claims to govern Europe, in re- 
ligious and political matters, were maintained, but they were 
silently neglected. But in Italy the Pope had a large power, 
and could play an important if not a domineering part. Until 
the storm of the Reformation broke the chief interest of the 
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popes was to be found in the development of the resources of 
the papal states, and the winning for those states of a wider 
influence among the rival powers of Italy. In such a policy 
lay for a time their security ; but half a century after the 
death of Pius 11. their overthrow came from the same source. 


In addition to the ordinary histones, Creighton’s History of the 
Papacy during the Reformation is the great authority. Hallam’s 
Europe in the M%ddle Ages. Lane-Poole, Illustrations of Medmval 
Thought. 


CHAPTER XX 

Germany and Italy in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries 

GrEUMANY 

The history of Germany during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is particularly difficult for English readers to under- 
Contrast stand. It is, in all superficial respects, a great 
between contrast to the history of England during the same 
of^EnglSd almost as widely separated in character 

and of from the history of France. National unity had 
Germany, secured in England by monarchy and Parlia- 

ment, and since the Norman conquest it had almost con- 
tinuously advanced and strengthened. The anarchy of the 
reign of John and the private warfare at the beginning of the 
Wars of the Roses did not seriously threaten it. It was the 
nation united under its king which had annexed Wales and Ire- 
land. We have seen what the process was In France. The crown 
there had extended its domain since the eleventh century, 
until nearly all France was enclosed within it, and the great 
nobles no longer ventured to claim an independent standing. 
The same tendency to concentration under the monarchy 
is observable in Spain, and is one of the general political 
characteristics of the period. 

ButinGermany the tendency wasall in the opposite direction; 
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towards disruption, not towards unity ; towards the emphasis 
of feudal claims, not towards their extinction. The German 
monarchy had suffered disastrous collapse when tlie Imperial 
claims of the Hohenstaufen were defeated in 1268. For a 
time there was no emperor, and when the interregnum was over 
the empire returned in name rather than in reality ; no wise 
ruler ever tried again to make of it the universal European 
monarchy, of which Frederick Barbarossa had dreamed. 

Nor was the empire more effective, regarded as the German 
monarchy. During the struggle with the papacy, the great 
nobles of Germany had risen into power and pro- impor- 
minence, and it was with them that the future of tance of the 
Germany lay. The strength of the empire hence- 
forth depended on the power of the noble house with houi^s of 
which it was associated. Thus m Germany the Germany., 
fortunes of the great noble houses became a matter of first- 
rate importance. In England it is a matter of subordinate 
interest to trace the fortunes of the great houses of Norfolk, 
Warwick, Northumberland, Westmoreland, etc. But in Ger- 
many the political history of the state depended on the mar- 
riages, inheritances, quarrels, wills, annexations of a doisen' 
great families, such as the Wittelsbachs, Wettins, Welfs, and 
above all of the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns. As they added 
house to house, province to province, and even kingdom to 
kingdom, the fortunes of modern Europe were being shaped. 

It was not only the struggle of the empire with the papacy 
which led to the ruin of the effectiveness of the empire. It . 
was prevented from growth by the fact that it 
was elective. For elective monarchy, though it of election' 
has procured the support of some theorists, has 
in practice usually worked badly. In Germany, 
the electors — ^the few great powers, ecclesiastical and sVcui&ir, 
who had by tradition the right of making the choice — exacted 
from the candidates promises whereby the power of the crown 
were given away in order to secure the empty title of empire. 
These promises were known in Germany as capitulations. 
Moreover, the electors were usually careful to choose as emperoi 
some noble who was not too powerful. They feared that a 
strong man would use his strength to beat down the powers 
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and claims of the feudal aristocracy. They were anxious, 
too, to prevent the empire from becoming hereditary either 
in theory or fact ; fox the hereditary principle was a great 
source of strength to those governments which had adopted it. 

Yet if we look more closely we shall find that even in 
Germany the tendency to monarchical concentration is 
observable. The empire availed nothing against 
monTrchy nobles, but those great nobles asserted 

in the their claims successfully against the smaller nobles. 
German territories of the Wittelsbachs, Hapsburgs, 

and Hohenzollerns were real monarchies, though 
Germany was not. ’ 

The history of Germany, therefore, is not to be found in 
the history of the empire ; but we will first glance at the chief 
figures in the list of emperors and then turn to the greater 
things that were happening away from the nominal govern- 
ment of Germany. 

In 1273, after an interval of nineteen years, during which 
there was no emperor, Eudolf of Hapsburg was chosen as 
Rudolf of emperor. His house at the time of his election 
Hapsburg. enjoyed no pre-eminence in Germany. The castle 
of Hapsburg (the word means ravens-castle) is situated in 
Swabia, and the fortune of the house seemed likely to develop 
there. But the great fact of Rudolf’s reign — ^a fact important, 
not so much for Germany as for the house and dynasty which 
traces its greatness to him — ^was that he gained for it great 
possessions on the eastern frontiers of Germany. 

Along the east of Germany ran a semi-circle of non-German 
states, all of them, with one notable exception, of Slavonic 
The non There were the Prussians and Lithuanians 

German north ; then came Poland, then Bohemia, 

neigh- then Hungary. The Hungarians or Magyars — ^to 
G^ermany. which they called them- 

selves — were of Asiatic (Turanian) origin, and were 
the third swarm of kindred race which had forced itself into 
Europe up the Danube valley. Bohemia and Hungary were 
the two states with whom Germany had the most important 
relations. Hungary was admittedly outside the empire. 
Bohemia was regarded as lying within it (though its population 
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was quite alien in race and language from tbe Germans), and its 
king had sometimes acted as one of the electors when the 
Imperial throne was vacant. In Bohemia there now ruled 
the powerful King Ottokar. He had laid hands on the German 
lands adjacent to Bohemia — on Austria, Styria, 
and Carinthia ; and had refused to do homage to Hapsburgs 
Eudolf. Hence war came. Ottokar was defeated Eastern 
and killed in 1278 at the battle of Marchfeld. « 

His German possessions passed into the hands of Eudolf, and 
a marriage alliance established the influence of the House ofi 
Hapsburg in Bohemia and prepared the way for their future t 
annexation of that kingdom. The politics of Europe still 
show the influence of the battle of Marchfeld ; it laid the* 
foundation of the power of the present Austrian Empire. 

The Imperial crown was destined to become an almost 
hereditary possession of the House of Hapsburg ; but two 
centuries would pass before that. The success of Charles 
Budolf’s reign made the electors look away from ofLuxem- 
his house for the next emperor. But we may pass 
over the emperors who followed. They are interesting and 
they are important, but rather for the history of Italy than 
for that of Germany. But it was a great event from many 
points of view when, in 1347, Charles of Luxemburg, King of 
Bohemia, was chosen emperor. He was not the first member 
of the Luxemburg house to win the title ; but lie uas the most; 
important for German history. He left a permanent mark 
both upon Germany and upon Bohemia. By a document 
which is known as “ the Golden Bull ” published in 1356, 
he gave to the empire, not exactly a definite constitution, but 
at least a set of definite regulations on many important points 
in the political life of Germany. It was very far 
from giving unity to Germany. It made no Golden 
attempt to bring all the population under one law 
and one government. On the contrary, it recognized the 
practical independence of the great princes, and for this reason 
it has been said that Charles IV. legalized anarchy and 
called it a constitution.” It declared that the choice of the 
emperor at every vacancy should rest with seven electors, and 
these were the Archbishops of (1) Mainz, (2) Treves (or Trier), 
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and (3) Cologne, and (4) tlie Margrave of Brandenburg, (5) the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, (6) the Duke of Saxony, and (7) 
the King of Bohemia. The permanence and independence 
of these last four states were guaranteed ; their territories 
were to descend undiminished to the eldest heir, and were not 
to he partitioned, according to the old German fashion, among 
all the sons. These are the most important features of the 
Bull ; hut these important stipulations are embedded in a 
mass of pompous and trifling regulations as to etiquette and 
ceremony. 

Charles IV. failed thus to give unity to the empire ; but 
he achieved a greater success in his kingdom of Bohemia. 

The country was in a thoroughly flourishing state. 
There were a large number of German immigrants, 
but the majority were of the original race — the 
Czechs. The university of Prague became one 
of the most important universities in Europe; 
the strong national feeling and high education of 
the country prepared the way for the Hussite movement in 
religion which has already been noted. Charles IV. ruled over 
a wide extent of territory. In addition to the original terri- 
tories of his house in Belgium he ruled in the East over Bohemia, 
Silesia, Brandenburg, and Moravia. Marriage connections pre- 
pared the way for a still greater destiny. We must not follow 
all of these here ; but he connected himself with Hungary 
and with the House of Hapsburg. Hungary, Bohemia, and 
the possessions of the house of Hapsburg ultimately came 
together in the hands of his descendants. It was said of 
Austria, later, that her marriages were more successful than 
her wars ; and Charles IV. in this way, and in many others, 
was unwittingly one of the chief authors of the greatness of 
the Hapsburgs. 

Charles IV.’s work was partly undone by his drunken son 
Wenzel ; but the fortunes of the house were restored by Sigis- 
Wenzel niund, of whom we have seen much in connection 
and^ with the councils of Constance and of Basel. He 
Sigismund. succeed him, but his daughter and 

heiress, Elizabeth, married Albert of Austria, who reigned 
as the Emperor Albert 11. So the house of Hapsburg again 
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enjoyed the Imperial title ; and from this time onwards the 
empire was almost hereditary in this house. Only one emperor 
was ever chosen from any other stock until the time when the 
empire faded out of Europe before the victories 
of Napoleon at the beginning of the nineteenth Hapsburgs 
century. But though the empire thus became secure the 
hereditary in all but name, heredity did not avail 
to give it strength. Too much ground had already been lost. 
We shall see how the Austrian house struggled again and 
again (especially during the -Eeformation and in the Thirty 
Years’ War) to make the empire the dominant power in 
Germany. But the effort came too late. It was destined 
to remain the highest title, the most coveted decoration in 
Europe, and little more. 

If the history of the empire is not the true history of 
Germany where are we to look for it ? In the life of the in- 
dividual states ; in the progress of the great towns ; in the 
development of commerce ; in the growth of the universities ; 
in the condition of the people. We must touch on one or 
two of these topics. 

The empire was powerless to defend the minor states of » 
Germany. Spontaneously, therefore, they drew 
together to protect themselves. The fourteenth leagues of 
century was a period of leagues in Germany and 
the chief of these was the Hanseatic League. 

The Hanseatic League was a spontaneous movement of 
the chief towns of the North German coast and the Ehine, 
to secure for themselves the protection which the ^he 
empire in that time of anarchy was not able to Hanseatic 
afford them. For there was no thought of freedom L^^-gue. 
of trade in those days. The seas were unsafe, the harbours 
of foreign countries were hostile, no single city was strong 
enough to protect its commerce against its rivals. So the 
great towns of North Germany — Lubeck, Hamburg, Eostock, 
Sfcralsund, Thorn, and seventy others — joined together for 
mutual assistance in commerce and fishing. Their league 
was never a close-knit one, it never approached a true federal 
government. But it stimulated trade and increased the 
prosperity of North Germany, and modern Germany looks 
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back to it as proof tliat Germany can play a great part upon 
tbe seas. It was opposed by tbe Scandinavian kingdoms of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which were joined together 
in one state by the union of Kalmar in 1397 ; and against 
them the league fought fiercely with varying fortune. But 
Decline league sufiered, too, through its own indefinite 

of the constitution, and the quarrels of its members. 
Hanseatic Lastly, the herring shoal, which provided the 
eague. Hanseatic fishing fleet with its chief occupation, 
left the Baltic in the fifteenth century. So the league, without 
definitely coming to an end, dwindled into insignificance in the 
fifteenth century. Its fate would have been a very difierent 
one if there had been a strong German empire to support it. 

At the same time in the south of Germany, another move- 
ment hore witness to the weakness of the empire, and created 
.pjjg a league more permanent than the Hanseatic, 
Helvetic which has bequeathed to modern Europe the 
Confedera- Swiss Eepublic. The country, which is now the 
north-west of Switzerland, consisted then of cities 
and country districts owing allegiance to many difierent lords. 
But throughout the whole, there breathed a spirit of inde- 
pendence. Feudalism had not struck its roots deep there. 
The towns enjoyed practical independence, and the country 
districts were organized into free communities, managing 
their own afiairs and setting feudal justice at defiance. The 
walls of the cities and the barrier of the mountains had made 
the land the chosen home of liberty. Here, as in the north, 
leagues for mutual protection and help had sprimg into exist- 
ence, and in 1291 the three Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, formed themselves into a perpetual league. 
Their action threatened the Austrian Hapsbuxgs in whose 
territories the Cantons lay. In 1315, Leopold of Austria led 
against the independent mountaineers an army chiefly con- 
sisting of mounted knights. For a century and more after 
this date feudal chivalry played a sorry part when brought 
face to face with troops of a difierent kind. We have seen 
the feudal array broken at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, at 
Courtrai, and in Bohemia during the Hussite wars. But 
nowhere was the failure of the armed and mail-clad knight 
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more conspictions than in tlie battles wliicb laid the founda- 
tions of Swiss fx’eedom. In 1315, at Morgaxten, the forces of 
Leopold were utterly beaten by the Swiss peasants, of 

Victory swelled the numbers of the league. The Morgarten 
great towns of the neighbourhood came in — 

Zurich, and Zug, and Bern. When in 1386 another 
Leopold of Austria led an army against the confederates he ’was 
utterly beaten at Sempach. The confederation was then founded 
in a more definite form, and it lies at the basis of the present 
Swiss Eepublic. But we must note that the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, though it had defeated the Hapsburgs, had not broken 
away from the empire. Its connection was very slight ; but 
it was technically within the borders of the empire until 1648. 

If we cross from the south-west to the north-east of Ger- 
many we find there also important events taking place, which 
contribute to an even more important modern 
state than Switzerland, namely Prussia. We have Branden- 
seen how" on the Vistula were settled the heathen 
Slavonic races — the Lithuanians and Prussians. 

These lay beyond the limits of the empire, and tlie mark of 
Brandenburg had been established to watch them. In the 
thirteenth century a new agency had been employed for their 
conversion or destruction ; the words were nearly synonymous 
at the end of the crusading movement. The 
Knights of the Teutonic Order ” had been of the 
founded at the time of Frederick Barharossa’s 
crusade. The failure of the crusading movement ” 
left them with no obvious task to perform ; and for some time 
they had their head-quarters in Venice. But in 1228 -they 
were transferred to the Prussian frontier of Germany, for the 
conquest and conversion of the heathen there. Wide lands 
were allotted to them. They founded towns, churches, 
monasteries. Their courage and military skill were unques- 
tioned, and the young nobles of all Europe came to hunt and 
to kill in what was regarded as a holy war. Christianity, 
German ideas of life and government, agriculture, and com- 
merce were spread by their action far beyond the limits of 
Germany. But towards the end of the fourteenth century 
troubles gathered round them. They, like the Hanseatic 
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league, were threatened by the consolidation of the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms ; worse still, in 1386 the Lithuanian Duke 
Jagello became Christian and was raised to the throne of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Poland. With this event the 
Battle of balance of military strength altogether changed, 
Tannen- and in 1410 a Prussian-Polish army overwhelmed 
herg. army of the Teutonic Knights at the battle of 

Tannenberg. Their power passed away at once ; the lands 
west of the Vistula were incorporated with Poland ; the 
knights still ruled over those to the east of the Vistula on con- 
dition of doing homage to Poland. The influence of Germany 
east of the Oder was seriously threatened. 

All the constructive activities of Germany that we have noted 
took place without the assistance of the empire. And there 
Division of niany other instances which we might give 
sovereignty to show that Germany was falling to pieces, 
jij There was a Swabian league in the south-west, 

and in the north and west many rich districts 
were^ being drawn together by the Duke of Burgundy, and in 
efiect withdrawn from their allegiance to the empire. < More 
of this action in the next chapter. We have said enough to 
justify the words of Pope Pius 11. to the German people : 

Ye might be masters of the world as heretofore, were it not 
for your division of sovereignty, to which wise men have for 
long traced all your disasters.’" 


Italy 


Italy at this time resembled Germany in its many divisions 
and in the vigorous life of its towns ; but in other respects 
Character- widely separated in character and develop- 

istics of ment. Its history is full of noise, violence, and 
confusion. The personalities which emerge, and 
many of the incidents are full of dramatic interest. 
The history of Italy as a whole during this time is ‘‘ full of 
sound and fury,” and it signifies the failure of Italy to make 
herself an important force in European politics. The following 
general features of the time may be noted. 

It was for Italy, even more than for Germany, a time of 


Italian 

history. 
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disunion and “ lack of governance/’ There was not even the 
theory of the empire to hold it together. Italy, from 1300 
to 1500, offers a close analogy to Greece in the fourth century 
before Christ. There was the same eager city life , the same fierce 
rivalry of city against city, and of party against party in the 
same city, the same incapacity to form stable leagues or 
permanent alliances; there was the same menace of ‘‘barbarian” 
conquest from the north, which was fulfilled in the French 
invasions of the end of the fifteenth centui-y ; finally, there was 
the same glorious devotion to art and thought, to truth and 
beauty. 

A further significant parallel may be noted in the employ- 
ment of mercenary troops, and the importance of mercenary 
leaders [cmdottien) . In the thirteenth century The Con- 

the Italian towns had fought their battles with dottieri, 
their own citizens, and it was on their resistance that 
the Italian plans of Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick 
II. had suffered sliipwreck. But now the citizens — partly 
through love of ease and interest in commerce, and partly 
because the methods of war required careful and prolonged 
training — entrusted their defence to companies of professional 
soldiers, raised and commanded by leaders from wdiom they 
were hired by the states as occasion arose. These qij. 
soldiers and their leaders were of every nationality Hawk- 
(Sir John Hawkwood, the Englishman, was one 
of the earliest) ; but in the fifteenth century the most 
notable were Italians. They fought well and often with 
remarkable fidelity, but the hazard of entrusting the defence 
into the hands of men who had no personal interest in the 
state is obvious. 

Of the morality of Italy during this age it is difficult to 

speak in general terms. We note at the beginning the 

names of Dante and St. Catherine of Siena, and 

. iVXor&lity* 

there are no nobler or purer names in the history 
of religion. But after them the influence of religion on con- 
duct seems very small, and we can discern no standard of 
morals which was even in theory regarded as obligatory. 
Ambition and a desire for notoriety urged men on to achieve 
their ends by every method of violence, cruelty, or deceit. 

2 K 
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The picture so far seems a grim and terrible one ; but 
that is not the general impression we derive from a study 
The de Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

velopment for there is another side to it, which will be more 
of art and fully treated in another chapter — ^the side of 
thought literature and art. Here it is enough to say that 
during this time of storm and stress, Italy was producing 
masterpieces of literature, painting, and sculpture which mark 
a new era in the life of man. The epoch of violence — ^the 
epoch of Sforza and Rienzi and the vile royal family of Naples 
— shines with a light borrowed from their contemporaries Dante 
and Petrarch, Giotto and Perugino, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo 

It can hardly be said that there is any history of Italy 
during this time,- but only of the diferent Italian states. 
The chapter must end with a few words on the most important. 

The Idngdom of Naples stood quite apart from the rest 
of Italy. Here only was there a monarchy resting on 
^ ! feudal institutions, like the monarchies to the 

* north of the Alps. We have seen how at the 
end of the thirteenth century it fell into the hands 
of the French house of Anjou, and how at Easter time, in 
the year 1282, the population of Sicily rose and destroyed the 
French garrison in a massacre which is known as the Sicilian 
' Vespers.” The crown was oSered to the royal house of Aragon 
and accepted, and the fierce rivalry of the French and Spanish 
houses, thus inaugurated, lasted during the next two centuries. 
But no purpose would be served by following even the main 
features of the intrigues and the crimes of the royal house of 
Naples, „ It intermarried with the royal family of Hungary, 
and thus the affairs of these two wholly difierent states became 
intertwined in a perplexing manner. Another marriage with 
the royal family of Aragon resulted eventually in the reunion 
of Naples and Sicily under Alfonso, King of Naples and Sicily 
from 1435-1458. The land enjoyed peace and some measure 
of prosperity towards the end of the ^century, but fell far 
behind the rest of Italy in civilization and culture. 

The states of the Church gained during the reign of the 
Emperor Rudolf a recognition of their entire independence 
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from tlie empire. But they were tossed again and again on 
the weaves of revolution, Tlie residence of the popevS at 
Avignon allowed an almost independent municipal states 
government to arise in Kome. Men’s eyes were of the 
turning again to the history of Ancient Eome, and Church, 
they contrasted the present condition of the city with what, 
she had been in the days of the Scipios and the CjBsars. 

These ideas found their highest expression in the career of ' 
Eienzi. He was a man of the people, and the bitter opponent^ 
of the aristocracy. He had hoped at fii'st to give Rienzi in* 
Eome peace and unity and power by inducing Home. 
the Popes to return. Failing in this purpose he turned to 
the people of Eome and by his eloquence and energy induced 
them to rise against their aristocratic rulers. The revolution 
succeeded -with marvellous ease (134-7), and it seemed for a 
time as if something of the greatness of Eome in her old 
days had returned. But Rienzi had not the practical know- 
ledge and self-restraint, nor had the people the public spirit 
which would have been necessary to make the movement a 
success. What eloquence and enthusiasm and a theatrical 
instinct could do he did. But the Eoman populace chafed 
when they found that taxes would be -waiited under the new 
government as under the old. He w'as murdered in a great 
popular rising in 1354:. Twenty years later the Popes returned 
to Eome, and the history of the city was again closely linked 
to the history of the papacy. Five and a half centuries would 
pass before she won a popular self-government for herself, 
and it came then in a very different shape from the Imperial 
dreams of Eienzi. 

The history of Florence is better known than that of any . 
other Italian state, and it is so full of change and incident 
that it is particularly difficult to summarize. But ' 

in brief it presents us with the spectacle, well ' T 

known in Greek history, of a state tossed between oligarchy*,' 
and democracy, where democracy triumphs only to lead to', 
the establishment of that type of personal government which , 
the Greeks called a tyranny. The parties formed and tooke 
mth great rapidity, and the principles separating them are 
often difficult to make out. The city had belonged to the 
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territories of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, and after her 
death and the division of her territories had won its independence. 
There were various claimants for power. Outside of the city 
there were the nobles, largely of Germanic stock, in their 
mountain strongholds. Within the walls there was the bishop 
and the different grades of inhabitants who may be divided into 
(1) the seven rich and strong trades guilds ; (2) the numerous 
smaller guilds ; (^3) those who belonged to no guild and were 
excluded from all political power, for power in Florence lay 
1282 The guilds. In 1282 the popular element 

victory triumphed and for nearly a century power lay in 
of the the hands of the delegates of the great guilds. 

^ ■ This is often called a democracy, but no more 
deserves the name in its modern sense than the demo- 
cracy of Athens; the mass of the people were excluded 
from power and chafed at the exclusion. There was an 
attempted revolution in 1382, but it failed, the rich and 
exclusive guilds being established in power more securely 
than ever. 


The narrow government thus established was vigorous 
and successful ; hut it was ruined by the spirit of faction 
which was the bane of the political life of Florence, 
of the^ Two families, the Alhizzi and the Medici, were 
Medici. nv&h ; and the Medici in the contest appealed 

for the support of the people. The Albizzi triumphed at first 
and banished the Medici. But they were recalled (1434), and 
their great leader, Cosimo de’ Medici, established his power, and 
his family ruled in Florence for nearly 200 years. His rule was 
of the kind that Augustus once established in Home ; it was 
founded on the manipulation of the existing constitution 
not on its overthrow ; he insinuated himself into power rather 
than seized it. He gave Florence peace, order, and security, 
and he made her glorious by his patronage of arts and letters. 
He and his successors (among whom the chief was Lorenzo 
the magnificent) ruled all the more fixmly because their 
position was intangible and indefinite. 

In Milan we see at the same time the triumph of naked 
military force. Two families, the Visconti and the Sforzas, 
ruled in succession, and ruled by the same weapons of perfidy 
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and cruelty. The first of the Visconti was appointed by the 
Emperor Henry VII. to represent him in Milan in 1312. His 
descendants maintained themselves by force and 
fraud. The mass of the citizens lived their lives 
undisturbed ; but the political opponents of the ruling family 
were in constant dread of torture and death. When the 
family of the Visconti was without male heirs the heiress 
Bianca married a mercenary soldier of brutal energy, Sforza 
by name, whose father had been a peasant. Under the new 
dynasty Milan was governed as before. The history of Milan 
under these two families is an almost incredible record of 
crime and cruelty. 

Thus at the end of the fifteenth century we have in Naples a 
feudal monarchy ; in Rome a theocracy ; in Florence a popular 
dictatorship ; in Milan a military tyranny. When we turn to 
Venice the series of typical constitutions is concluded by the 
most perfect example in history of a close oligarchy. 

We have seen already something of the early history of 
Venice and of her unparalleled geographical position. Her 

social condition was also exceptional. She had „ . 

* ^ Venice, 

for a long time no territory on the mainland, and 

so feudalism did not exist for her. Her citizens were all 

engaged in trade : her great men wxre successful and wealthy 

traders. The Crusaders had opened up new avenues of trade 

to her and had increased her wealth. We have seen how large 

a part she had played in the conquest of Constantinople in 

the fourth crusade (1204). She held from that time on a 

position of pre-eminence among all the other trading states 

of the East. But as she grew more wealthy her 

constitution changed and hardened, the people mling; 

were gradually thrust out from all participation 

in the government ; the prominent rich families 

of Venice monopolized power. They owed their power largely 

to their energy, ability, and public spirit ; and almost to the 

end of her existence as a free republic the policy of Venice 

is one of the great examples of successful and subtle statecraft 

both in internal and external afiairs. The charges of cruelty 

and dark intrigue that are sometimes brought against her 

government are undeserved. They are more conspicuous in 
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otier Italian states ; what distinguishes Venice is the order 
and stability of her government, and the prosperity of her 
people. The rulers of Venice declared that their aim was “ so 
to rule that they might possess the hearts and love of the 
citizens and subjects/' and there was some justification for 
their claim. 

We may notice three steps as marking the hardening of 
her constitution into an oligarchy, which aimed on the one 
side at the reduction of the Doge to a mere figure head, and 
on the other, the exclusion of the people from powei;. First in 
1172 the Great Council was created, consisting of the nobles 
of Venice, and acting as the electoral body of Venice to the 
exclusion of the people. Then in 1297 began the greatest 
change of ail, what is known as the closing of the 
dosing of Great Council. The list of the families whose mem- 
hers had a right to seats in the Great Council was 
drawn up, and it was declared that no new names 
should be added to it. Venice was now a close oligarchy ; out- 
side of a certain list, which contained in the end 1212 names, no 
one could vote in the election of the Doge or hold office. The 
new constitution was readily accepted by the people, though some 
ambitious nobles resented the destruction of the personal power 
of the Doge. Lastly, in 1310, after a conspiracy had been 
defeated, which aimed at the restoration of the rights 
Coundl of the people, the famous Council of Ten was ap- 
of Ten. pointed. Its special mission was to strike swiftly and 
secretly at the enemies of the state, and it may be com- 
pared to the Ephors at Sparta or the Committee of Public 
Safety during the French Eevolution. This council, annually 
appointed, watched specially against the encroachments of 
the Doge, and soon became the real government of Venice. 

The fourteenth century too saw the growth of Venetian 
possessions in the mainland of Italy. The rivalry of Genoa 
was beaten down in the great battle of Chioggia 
posses^^ (1380). A little later, Padua was conquered, and 

sionsin Padua, Vicenza, and Verona came into the pos- 

session of Venice. She thus came into contact 
and conflict with Milan. But more dangerous 
than Milan was the progress of the Turkish power. When 
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in 1453 Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks, that 
great event sounded the death kneU of Venetian power in the 
Eastern Mediterranean; but we shall recur to this in the 
next chapter. 


For Germany: Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire and Henderson’s 
History of Germany ; Freytag’s Bilder avs der detitschen Vergangen- 
heit ; Maurice’s Bohemia ; Zimmern’s Hansa Toums. For Italy : 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics ; Horatio Brown, Venice ; an Historical 
Sketch; Villari’s History of Florence; Machiavelli’s Florentine 
History, 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Outer Circle of European Culture 

We have, in the past chapter, been chiefly concerned with 
the affairs of Italy, France, and Germany. In this chapter 
an attempt will be made to bring out the most important 
features in the history of the countries lying outside of these 
central states, in all of which events were happening destined 
to have a great influence on the future of Europe. The 
history of our own islands wiH be recounted in the next 
chapter. 


1. Sr AIN 

We have already seen something of the history of Spain. 
We have seen how deeply the culture and language of Rome 
had penetrated there ; how the Visigothic kingdom 
had been established there, and how Justinian’s Moorish 
efforts to reanixex Spain to the Imperial dominions conquest 
^ad been attended with only a transitory success. 

[ Then in 711 came the event which has coloured every part of 
Spanish history from that time to this. The Mahomedan ^ 
army under Tarik passed from Morocco into Spain and defeated 
Roderic, the last king of the Visigoths, in a long battle on the * 
banks of the Guadalete. j After that the tide of Mahomedan 
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success^ flowed quickly over tie peninsula. There was little 
unity or cohesion in the Visigothic Kingdom ; the native 
population had not blended with the Visigoths and the Visi- 
gothic nobles were at feud among themselves. So the wave 
of Islam flowed up to the Pyrenees. 

Kor did it seem likely to find its limit there. It invaded 
the South of Prance and occupied many cities and ’much fair 
The decline battle of Tours (732) Charles 

ofMaho- Martel inflicted on it a serious defeat, and his 


raedanism 
in Spain. 


grandson, the great Charles, carried the arms of 
the Franks south of the Pyrenees, and began the 


work of the reconquest of Spain for Christendom and European 
culture. For six centuries after that the struggle against 
the Mahomedan pow^r in Spain forms the central thread of 
Spanish history. The free Christian states were never com- 
pletely wiped out. The Pyrenean chain of mountains always 
sheltered tribes or bands who refused to accept the foreign 
yoke. There was formed first the Asturias, then Leon, then 
Navarre, then Aragon. Later the Mahomedans were pushed 
out of the centre of Spain and the kingdom of Castile was 


formed, ^agon spread down to the rich territories on either 
side of the river Ebro. Lastly, in the fifteenth century, the 


union of Castile and Aragon brought about the destruction 
of what remained of the Moorish kingdom and the political 


union of the whole peninsula with the exception of Portugal. 

Thus the history of Spain down to the close of the Middle 
Ages is one long crusade, the mutual hatred of the 


Relations faiths may easily be exaggerated, 

of Chris- *^6 Christian powers were usually at bitter feud 
Moors^^ with one another when they were not fighting 
against the Moors.*) The civilization of the Moors 
' in Cordova, Granada, and elsewhere ) was for some time 
tolerant, cultured, and artistic ; the population under their 
rule was prosperous, and the Christian powers did not by 
any means disdain to intermarry with them, to make alliance 


with them, and even to appeal to their help against Christian 
rivals, f There is no greater tragedy in European history than 
the extinction of this civilization, which contributed so much 
to European culture, and might have contributed so much mor^, 
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The Moorish dominion was never firmly rooted in the 
peninsula. Its strength soon began to decline, and it would 
have disappeared much sooner if it had not been XheAl- 
supported by fresh swarms of Mahomedans from moravides, 
North Africa. At‘the end of the eleventh century, when the 
Seljukian Turks were alarming Europe by their advance in 
the East, there was an almost equally threatening movement * 
in Spain. The Almoravides, a religious body inspired by 
intense zeal for Islam, invaded the land, drove back the forces 
of the Christians and defeated the armies of Castile and 
Navarre in the great battle of Zallaca near Badajoz (1086), 
The tide of battle flowed again strongly in favour of the 
Moors. 

But the ebb soon came. The Moorish population was 
not really large, and its military efficiency soon decayed. 
The Christian armies soon resumed their superiority. 1212 . Las 
''This is the period of the exploits, real and imaginary, Navas de 
of the Cid, who fought against Christians as well 
as against Moors, and was sometimes even in alliance with the 
infidel ; but who was on the whole an important agent in the 
advance of the Christian arms. Military orders, closely 
resembling the Templars and the Knights of St. John, were 
founded during the struggle, and contributed to the victory. 
The decisive victory came in 1212, when the Moors were defeated 
by Alfonso VIII. of Castile in the great battle of Las Navas 
de Tolosa.' The Moors were driven back into the south-east 
of the peninsula, and their power would have soon been 
destroyed if it had not been for the wars and feuds of the 
Dhristian powers. 

We may pass over two centuries and a half, full of conflict 
and heroism and of interesting constitutional development. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century the three of 
great powers in the penins]j,la vrere Portugal, Castile 
Castile, and Aragon. In 1469 iKe nnion of Castile 
and Aragon $(ras assured by tbe marriage of Isabella 
of Castile with Ferdinand of Aragon. In 1474 Isabella suc- 
ceeded to tbe throne of Castile, and the golden period of 
Spanish history oommenced. Spain developed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. The anarchical power of the feudal nobles 
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Was suppressed, peace and order were establislied in the land. 
The Knight and the Squire, who had formerly oppressed 
the labouring man, were intimidated by the fear of that justice 
which was certain to be executed on all. The roads were 
swept clear of robbers ; the castles, the strongholds of violence, 
were thrown down ; and the whole nation, restored to tran- 
quillity and order, looked for no other redress than that afiorded 
by the operation of the laws.” So wrote a contemporary. 
Spain suddenly took her place — a leading place — among the 
great powers of Europe. 

The new monarchy was before all things Catholic, and all 
its actions, which have left a mark on future history, are in- 
fiuenced by religious feeling. The Inquisition was 
Spanish introduced in the ‘‘Spanish” form in 1481. Its 
Inquisition. Jj^imediate object was the forcible conversion of 
the Jews, who were present in Spain in great numbers, and had 
acquired great influence in the state. It acted also on many 
occasions as a convenient weapon in the hands of the crown 
for the punishment of political opponents against whom 
religious charges could he brought. T he I nquisition was 
popular, and it was in harmony with the ideas of the age ; its 
greatest excesses belong to a later period ; but it must be 
regarded as one of the forces which ultimately drove Spain 
from her high place in Europe to one of humiliation and 
impotence in international affairs. 

The new rulers from the first had intended to turn their 
arms against what remained of the Moorish power. Lit tle 
The Granada now remained, and clearly Granada 

conquest of was unable to resist. Had the Mahomedan world 
Granada, united, its arms, which had forty years before 

conquered Constantinople, might have defended the last 
stronghold of Islam in the West. But^ the Turks had no 
sympathy with the Moors, and when the attack came in 1489, 
the Moors could only rely upon their own resources. Queen 
Isabella herself, inspired with high religious enthusiasm, was 
present with the assailants. The siege of Granada began in 
1491, and in January, 1492, the lovely city surrendered, and 
the silver cross, which had led the crusading host, was raised 
on the highest tower of the city. 
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Of the geographical discoveries of the age something will 
be said in the chapter on the Eenaissance. It is only necea- 
Bary here to recall that the large majority of the Qeographi- 
expiorers who revealed to the wondering eyes of cal dis- 
Enrope new worlds in the East and in the West 
sailed from the Spanish peninsula under the patronage of the 
princes of Aragon, Castile, or Portugal By reason of these 
discoveries Spain and Portugal rose to a dazzling height in 
the eyes of contemporaries. They had hardly ceased to 
struggle for existence at home when they appeared as the 
greatest of world-powers. The vast lands of which they claimed 
possession were believed to give them strength and wealth. 
It may be questioned whether they did not really contribute 
to the fall of the country. Spain fell under the burden of her 
empire. 


2. The Scandinavian States 

The lands, which are now called Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, were mhabited by a race remotely akin to the Ger- 
mans of Central Europe. They were slow to enter 
the circle of European culture, and were the last Sweden and 
of the races of Western Europe to adopt Chris- Norway, 
tianity. Yet their influence upon Western Europe was great. 
We have seen how during the ninth and tenth centuries the 
invasions of the Northmen checked or altered the whole 
course of European development. Under Canute, well Imowm 
to us as King of England, it seemed as though a vast Scan- 
dinavian state was to be founded embracing England, Den- 
mark, Norway, and the south-western parts of Sweden. Under 
Canute^s rule, too, Christianity became the taith of all his 
dominions, which made rapid progress in civilization. But 
upon his death in 1035 his dominions broke up and were never 
destined to form a political unity again. But in the fourteenth 
century Denmark had become a powerful state, 
and under Waldemar III. (1340-1375) entered into and the 
furious rivalry with the Hanseatic League. In the Hanseatic 
struggle that arose King Waldemar was defeated, 
but Denmark remained a strong power, and proved in the end 
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a victorious rival to the great cities of the League. Upon the 
death of Waidemar his daughter Margaret, first as Eegent and 
then as Queen, ruled with great skill and determination, and 
opened up for the Scandinavian lands a prospect as bright 
as that which they had possessed under King Canute. By good 
1397. The fortune, diplomacy, and successful war she became 
Edict of Queen over Sweden and Norway as well as over 
Kalmar. Denmark, and in 1397 the Edict of Kalmar declared 
that the three kingdoms should always have the same ruler, 
although each should keep its laws and constitution unchanged. 
Much in European history would have been difierent if this 
union had been permanent ; but in the fifteenth century it 
broke down. Norway and Denmark remained united, but 
Sweden drifted away into independence, which later developed 
into fierce hostility. 

3. Poland and Eussia 

It is necessary to say something of the Slavonic peoples 
who lay beyond the eastern frontier of German civilization, 
Rurikthe iu- order to prepare the reader for the important 
Northman, p^^t which they were to play in later centuries. 

In early Eussian history it will be enough to emphasize 
three points. (1) The history of Eussia begins with the entry 
Christi- Norsemen into the country under Eurik 

anity in in 862. This is described by the Eussian historians 
Russia. jiot a conquest, but a voluntary sub- 

ordination of the Eussians, who were weary of anarchy, to 
rulers of whose prowess they had heard. “ Our country is 
large and rich, but there is no order in it, come and rule over 
us,” are the words of this famous invitation. With the 
arrival of Eurik the country emerged into definite form, and 
some approach to settled order. (2) In 988 the Czar Vladimir 
accepted Christian baptism, and the new faith rapidly mastered 
the country. The Czar had examined Judaism, Mahomedanism, 
Eoman Catholicism, and the “ orthodox ” Christianity of 
Constantinople. For reasons both personal and political, he 
determined to accept Christianity in its Eastern form, and at 
the same time married Anna the sister of the reigning emperor. 
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The decision of Vladimir has been one of the great formative 
influences in Eussian history. With the faith of Constan- 
tinople came also the despotic ideas of the Eastern empire, 
and the divergence between the creed and Church governments 
of East and West, kept Eussia for long aloof from the culture 
of Western Europe. (3) In the thirteenth century 
the invasion of the Mongol Tartars swept over Tartar 
Eussia. The native army was crushed by Zenghis 
Khan in 1223 at Kalka near the sea of Azov, and in successive 
invasions the Tartar rule spread victoriously over the whole 
country. The invasion caused a great decline in prosperity 
and civilization ; but probably the Tartar conquest contri- 
buted ultimately to strengthen the unity of the race and the 
despotism of the government ; for a common disaster at the 
hands of a foreign foe most quickly teaches a sense of nation- 
ality, and the people will readily submit to a despotic govern- 
ment, if only it prove strong enough to save them from the 
oppressor. 

Poland, with a land of the same flat and monotonous 
description as that of Central Eussia, with a race and language 
nearly identical to those of Eussia, developed (^Qji^rast 
on almost exactly opposite lines. While Eussia between 
fell under the rule of an absolute monarchy, and 
by its monarchs was guided on a career of un- 
exampled territorial expansion, Poland, on the contrary, 
almost from the first sacrificed the unity of the state to the 
dangerous independence of the nobles, and after a brief period 
of prosperity began to decline in strength, internally and 
externally, until at the end of the eighteenth century she dis- 
appeared from the state system of Europe, and her territories 
were divided among her more powerful rivals. It is difficult 
to account for the complete contrast between these two 
branches of the same race; but two prominent features of 
Eussian history are absent in Polish. The Poles adopted 
Christianity in the Eoman form, while Eussia took hers from 
Constantinople, and they were never conquered by the Tartars, 
though they often suflered from them. 

Next to the acceptance of Christianity the chief event in 
Polish history before the end of the fifteenth century was the 
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victory won at Tannenberg in 1410 over the Knights of 
the Teutonic order who had won for Christianity and German 
Battle ^^’i^lture a long stretch along the Baltic coast. 
ofTannen- The king, whose name is associated with the 
berg. victory was Jagello, Prince of Lithuania, who, as 
King of Poland, took the name of Ladislas. His dynasty 
reigned in Poland until 1572. Poland was thus brought 
up to the shores of the Baltic, and a possibility of 
commercial expansion opened out before her. But she was 
little fitted to take advantage of her chances. The Poles 
showed no gifts for commerce. There were towns in Poland, 
but they were inhabited by Germans and Jews, 
nobles of The characteristic social product of Poland was the 
Poland. noble landowner, resident on his large estate, and 
surrounded by his serfs, over whom he ruled with absolute 
power. The aim of these nobles (the sczlachta, as they 
were called) was to cut down the power of the monarchy 
in the true spirit of feudalism, to reduce the central govern- 
ment to impotence, and to make of Poland an aristocratic 
republic. They succeeded in their aims, and the ruin ot 
Poland was the result. 

4. Conquest of Constantinople by the Tubes 

In 1453 Western Europe was startled by the news that the 
Turks had stormed Constantinople. The end of the long 
tale had come. The city which Constantine had founded, 
which had carried on the traditions and the government of 
ancient Pome when the empire had fallen in the West, which 
had been century after century the chief defence of Christian 
Europe against Mahomedan invasion, was at last in the hands 
of the infidel. 

The Easlern empire had never recovered from the efiects 
of the fourth crusade. Its territories had sunk to insigni- 
The weak- finance. It was harassed by the never-ceasing con- 
nessofCon-flict of the Eastern and Western Churches, and by 
stantinople. political feuds and factions besides. Ko element 
of strength remained to it except the splendid city, with its 
unsurpassed situation for commerce, and its defences which 
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had never been forced by any enemy, except when treason 
gave assistance from inside. Wealth, troops, statesmanship, 
had all gone. Meanwhile its enemies were more dangerous 
than ever. The history of Islam is the history of Rise of the 
periods of decay followed by revival under some Turks, 
new chieftain and some unexhausted race. The Ottoman 
Turks had risen into importance in the thirteenth century. 
They advanced rapidly under a series of warlike and energetic 
chiefs, crushed the Serbian kingdom in the battle of Kossovo 
(1398), and thus won a firm footing in Europe. 

They owed much of their success to their ciiiefs ; they 
owed much also to the strange body of troops called the 
Janissaries. These were the children of Christian The Janis- 
parents, who had been handed over as tribute or series, 
taken by violence, and then trained from childhood up for 
war. All possibility of discovering their parents was destro3"ed. 
Their camp was their home, military honour stood to them 
in the place of patriotism and religion. There, is no other body 
of troops in history with which they can be compared, and the 
rise and decay of the Turkish power is closely connected with 
them. 

Constantinople would probably have fallen half a century 
earlier if the Turks had not been diverted by the attacks of 
Timour the Tartar from the East. The great Post- 
Turkish Sultan Bajazet was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Tartars. But soon those wild of 
conquerors passed, and the Turks returned to their Constanti- 
great task. Individual crusaders came to fight 
against them. The Emperor Sigismund, John the Fearless 
of Burgundy, John Hunyadi of Hungary are names that 
deserve honourable mention for their efforts to stave off 
the doom that was threatening Constantinople. But in 
Europe generally religious unity and religious fervour were 
declining, and no serious attempt was made to save the great 
city. 

Mahomet II. began the siege in the spring of 1453. The 
last Christian ruler of Constantinople was a Constantine, and he 
was not altogether unworthy of the name he bore. The Turks 
brought an army of 150,000 and the garrison of the city did 
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not rLse to 10,000. The siege was full of memorable inci- 
dents. The huge though rude cannon of the Turks, fired 
The last with much difficulty and danger, were effective 
siege. ijx hammering the walls. Mahomet brought his 

ships into the Golden Horn, the mouth of which was pro- 
tected by a boom, by dragging them overland. May 29, 
1453, was the date of the final assault. The emperor fell in 
the onrush of the Janissaries. The city was devoted to 
plunder, and the Muezzin called the faithful to worship ac- 
cording to Mahomedan rites in the cathedral of Santa Sophia. 

The Turkish victory might have been prevented by a little 
resolution on the part of the Cliristian powers ; and, if it had 
been prevented for a time, it might never have 
occurred. In little more than two centuries 
Christian decline set in m the Turkish power, and Turkish 
theWe^^ armies would never have threatened Vienna if 
Constantinople had remained a fortress of European 
civilization. For four centuries and a half Europe has been 
paying dearly, in blood and treasure and confusion, for her 
failure to reinforce the scanty garrison of Constantinople in 1453. 

For Spain : Watt’s Spam (to 1492), in the Stories of the Nations ; 
Yonge, Ohnstians and Moors m Spain; Hallam, Europe m the 
Middle Ages ; Burke, History of Spam ; Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; Stanley Lane -Poole, The Moors in Spain. For the 
Slavonic Kingdoms : Morfill’s Poland ; Rappoport’s Bussia ; Raxn- 
baud’s Histoire de Bussie. For the fall of Constantinople : Lane- 
Poole’s Turkey ; Oman’s Byzantine Empire, Pears, Destruction of 
the Greek Empire; Constantinople, by W. H. Hutton. 


CHAPTER XXII 

Louis XL and Charles the Bold 

^The French monarchy is so much the most important force 
in the politics of Europe at the end of the fifteenth century 
that it will be well to examine its growth and development 
before we turn to the Renaissance ’’ and the intellectual 
movement of the time. 
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During the hundred years’ war a new and strange power 
was growing up on the north and eastern frontiers of France — 
the power of the dukes of Burgundy. We have 
already seen the origin of that power. King 
John the Good, who in spite of his name brought Bur- 
endless woes to France, had not annexed the irundian 
Duchy of Burgundjr to. France, when the old feudal ^ 

line died out, but had given it instead to his vson Philip. He 
hoped that family affection would be strong enough to keep 
Philip and his descendants faithful to the crowm of France ; 
but we have seen how Burgundy took the side of England 
during the great war, and, when the war ended, Burgundy 
was at jSrst the rival and soon the determined enemy of the 
French crown. 

During the centnry that elapsed after the first grant of 
the Duchy to Philip the possessions of the ducal house had 
increased enormously. The first duke laid the Burgundy 
foundation for the future destinies of his house and the 
when, through his wife, he inherited Flanders, 

Artois, and other districts in the Netherlands. From this time 
the dukes of Burgundy, though they remained feudally de- 
pendent on France for a part of their territories, possessed 
still greater territories upon which the kings of France had no 
claim, but which were in theory subordinate to the empire,, 
(‘Then in 1428 a richer inheritance still fell to the Burgundian 
house. Philip the Good, the third duke of the new line, made 
himself master of Holland, Friesland, Zeeland, and Hainault. 

Philip the Good thus ruled over a large extent of territory 
embracing most of what is now Belgium and Holland as well 
as the County and Duchy of Burgundy lyipg ,on 
either side of the river Saone. Its wealth and of ^ 
splendour were even more remarkable than its Bur- ^ 
size. ' No part of Europe, not even the cities of 
(North Italy, had a more vigorous commercial life 
*than was to be found in the cities of the Low Countries. The 
(woollen trade was the great source of their wealth, but they 
. also engaged with profi^t in fishing and in general commerce, 
i Bruges, Ypres, Ghent, Tournai, and many other towns were 
,the rivals of Venice and Florence in the beauty of their public 

2 F 
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buildings and the products of their painters. But the govern- 
ment of these rich and widespread territories presented many 
Lack of problems. There was no geographical unity, and 
unity. xxQ political uniformity about them. Lorraine and 

Alsace were interposed between the County and Duchy of 
Burgundy and the duke's possessions in the Netherlands. 
Politicaliy the territories of the duke were still more divided. 
They consisted of many separate provinces each with its 
own constitution, its own privileges, its own ambitions, and 
individual cities such as Ghent and Bruges were almost in- 
dependent republics. The policy of the dukes was therefore 
clearly marked out by their position.' They must try to join 
their southern provinces to their northern ones by the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine they must^try to ^iveJ,some 
common constitution or system of adniinistration '.to the 
whole ; and they must try to shake off the fetters of feudal 
dependencevby which they were bound to the kings of France 
on one side and to the emperors on the other; and appear 
before Europe as an independent state. 

(Ontil the very eve of irretrievable disaster fortune suGoled 
on the prospects of the dukes.'' By coming over to the side of 
France at the end of the hundred years’ war they had gained 
certain concessions of territory from the kings of France, (and 
especially had got the promise of the cession of the towns on 
the Somme, whereby their frontier would have been pushed 
far towards the heart of France. Later Charles the Bold, 
(Duke of Burgundy, laid his hands on the districts of Alsace 
and Lorraine whose possession he so ardently coveted. Hej 
got Alsace, or rather a part of it, as security for moneys which 
The power advanced to its needy overlord, Sigismund 

of Charles of Austria, aud he assumed the protectorship of 
the Bold. Lorraine during the minority of its duke, ("in 
neither district was he sovereign, but Ms grasp would not 
be easy to shake off in either. He was supported in his own 
territories by a wealthy, warlike, and on the whole a loyal 
population, and it seemed that he might set up again a 
middle kingdom between France and Germany such as had 
come into being for a time upon the disruption of the empire 
of Charles the Great. The establishment of such a state on a 
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permanent “basis would have profoundly modified the liistory 
of Europe. 

But it was not to be. The career of the last duke» Charles 
the Bold, brought him into constant rivalry and occasional 
collision with Louis XL, the astute king of France Battles of 
at whose career and policy we must look in a Granson 
moment ; for, though French soldiers had little Morat. 
to do with the overthrow of Charles, French diplomacy and 
intrigue had a great deal. It was the peasant mountaineers 
of Switzerland whose arms wrought his overthrow. They 
disliked his possession of upper Alsace, for they had their 
own eyes on that desirable land. When the cruelties of 
Charles’ agent, Hagenbach, brought about a revolt in Alsace 
the Swiss came to the help of the rebels, and in 1476 first at 
Granson and then at Morat the feudal chivalry of Burgundy 
went down before the Swiss pikes, as the chivalry of Austria 
had gone down at Morgarten and at Sempach. The success 
of Alsace encouraged Lorraine also to rise. Charles flung 
himself fiercely upon the province and laid siege Beath of 
to Nancy. But in a battle fought against a re- Charles 
lieving force, in which a Swiss force played an im- ®*^^*^* 
portant part, the duke was beaten and slain. He had no son 
to succeed him. His only daughter Mary was unmarried. 
The future of these important territories was at stake in her 
marriage ; but it will be well before we trace their fortunes 
to follow the contemporary history of France. 

King Charles VII. (the “ victorious ” and the ‘‘ well 
served ”) saw the strength of France rapidly increasing during 
his last years, but in his family life he was troubled 
by intrigues and quarrels. Between him and his 
eldest son and heir, Louis, there was bitter antagonism ; for 
Louis allied himself with the forces of aristocratic feudalism, 
and in the end fled from France. He found generous shelter 
at the court of the Duke of Burgundy, and formed a friendship, 
or what seemed such, with Charles the Bold, whose fortunes 
we have already glanced at. When in 1461 Charles VII. 
died, and Louis was called to the throne as Louis XL, he was 
conducted over the borders by a great display of the military 
forces of Burgundy, ’ 



It was a strange man wlio thus ascended the throne of 
France. He had no kinship with the monarchs of the Middle 
Character There are some features in the character 

and aims of the Emperor Frederick 11. which resemble his, 
of Louis and a parallel may be found to much of his policy 
in the tyrants of Italy, in the Visconti or the 
Sforzas. Henry VII. of England would have understood him, 
and was probably influenced by his example. Courtly cere- 
monial and the splendours of royalty had no attraction for 
him ; the ideals of feudalism and chivalry made no appeal to 
him; nor was he influenced by religion in his public life. 
His actions show that he held that in politics it is success 
alone which matters, and that all methods are justifiable which 
lead to success. He was ready to use cruelty, treachery, and 
fraud if they suited his purpose. He who Imows not how 
to deceive knows not how to reign,” was a favourite motto of 
his, and certainly he had this qualification for reigning. Yet 
history cannot regard him as a mere superstitious and hypo- 
critical tyrant. He worked and he sinned, not for himself, 
Louis XI/s France, with which he identified himself 

services to entirely. He completed the settlement which had 
France. begun by Charles VIL, and he was one of 

the chief authors of the greatness of France in the sixteenth 
century. In character, method, and principles he is in direct 
and absolute antagonism with Saint Louis ; but like him he 
worked for the unity of France, and for its efficient and uniform 
organization under the monarchy. 

. His reign is Ml of interesting incidents, and there is no 
wonder that writers of romance and drama have gone to it 
Philip story. He found a worthy biographer 

de Com- in f hilip de Commines, who was at first attached 
mines. xivbI, Charles of Burgundy. The 

history of Commines is one of the landmarks of the age. Like 
his master he had emerged completely from the characteristic 
influences of the Middle Ages. Neither Catholicism noi 
feudalism, nor chivalry, nor the crusading idea had any hold 
upon him. He admired chiefly subtlety and dexterity 
devoted to the service of the state. 

But though the reign is so rich in incidents it may he very 
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shortly summarized. Louis XL struggled against the claims of 
the aristocracy as all kings of France had to do. Feudalism 
of the old and normal type was nearly done with. ^ . 

^ ^ * R6SlSt!S.tlC6 

Gregy, Poitiers, and Agincourt had ruined the of the 
reputation of the nobles as well as destroyed princes to 
many noble families. The peculiar characteristic 
of the opposition which Louis XI. encountered is ^ * v. ' 

to be found in the fact that nearly all of his chief opponents 
were men sprung from the royal family,^ descendants of Saint 
Louis and Princes of the LUies, as the French called those who 
were descended from royalty. The Duke of Brittany was indeed 
a feudal noble of the old t5^e confronting Louis XI. with the 
independent power which the dukes of Normandy or the 
counts of Provence had once possessed; but the Duke of 
Berri, one of the worst enemies of the crown, was the king’s 
own brother ; the Duke of Bourbon was a descendant of 
Saint Louis, and was married to the king’s sister ; the Duke of 
Orleans was a near relation of the king, and was married to 
the king’s daughter ; Charles of Burgundy ^was a distant 
cousin, and was married to the king’s sister. But neither 
relationship nor intermarriage availed to keep these men in 
loyal subordination to the crown. The kings of France con- 
stantly found that their worst enemies were those of their own 
household, and this was especially true of Louis XL His 
enemies disguised their ambitions and their jealousies under a 
care for the ‘‘ public weal,” but they fought for privileges which, 
if granted to them, would have led to the dismemberment oi 
France, j Louis failed more than once when he met his enemies 
in the battlefield, but intrigue succeeded where force failed. 
The contemporary Wars of the Eoses were mixed up with th^ 
struggle in France, for the house of Burgundy was connected 
with the Yorkists, while Louis XI. favoured the Lancastrians. 

‘We cannot follow the twists and turns of the long 
controversy, in which Louis XI. was never more dangerous 
than when he was apparently beaten. Enough 
thatlthe crown triumphed over all its opponents 
and added very materially to the domains of the French crown. 
Brittany, indeed, still remained at the time of his death, inde-, 
pendent and defiant ; but there was only a daughter to succeed! 



to the duchy, and it was already probable that Brittany too 
would soon be absorbed in the territories of the French king. 
In many instances what was won back had been once royal 
domain, and had then been unwisely ceded as an appanage 
to a French prince ; but substantial gains were made of new 
territory- Anjou was brought into the royal domain ; Pro- 
vence "which lay outside of the boundaries of the French kingdom 
Louis XI French king by inheritance (1481). 

and * These were great gains ; but greater still came 
Mary of ^s a result of the defeat and death of Charles the 
urgun y. Burgundy at Nancy in 1477. Louis XI. 

hoped at first to make himself master of the whole of the rich 
Burgundian territories ;( for Charles had left but one daughter, 
and if she were married to the king’s son, who afterwards 
reigned as Charles VIII., the gain to France would be as 
great as what came when the Enghsh were expelled. But 
Mary of Burgundy rejected the French overtures and regarded, 
rightly, Louis XI. as the worst enemy of her 
house. She married, instead of a French prince, 
Maximilian of Austria, already the probable heir 
of the Imperial crown. There is no more fateful 
marriage than this in all history, though its 
significance could not be guessed at the time. The 
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full 

greater part of the territories of Burgundy were thus joined 
to those of the house of Hapshurg. That was a serious change 
in the balance of power in Europe. But in the next generation 
the results were still more serious, for Philip, the issue of this 
marriage, married Joanna, daughter and heiress of the royal 
house of Spain, and their son Charles (the grandson of Mary 
Consequent of Burgundy and Maximilian of Austria) inherited 
accumula- all that Spain possessed and all that the House 
power on Hapsburg possessed, which included most of 
Charles what the house of Burgundy had once possessed ; 

and added to all these real possessions the vague 
glories of the title of emperor. We shall have to revert to 
this in another chapter ; but the sixteenth century and the 
history of the Eeformation were influenced at almost every 
point by this fateful and romantic marriage which was carried 
out in 1477 in defiance of Louis Xli^ 
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But tliough Louis XL did not win all at which he aimed, 
he won much. He forced Mary and Maximihan to cede to him 
on the north the valley of the Somme, and a slice 
from the south of Flanders, and in the east the gains 
Duchy of Burgundy, which lay for the most part , 

to the west of the Sadne. Louis died in 1483, but 
it will be well to carry the story of the acquisitions of France 


Development of the Hapsburg Power down to 1526 



a few years further. Louis XI. was succeeded by Charles 
VIII., and five years after his accession an oppor- Charles 
tunity offered for making one last addition to VIIL 
the domains of the French crown. Brittany was inhabited 
by a Celtic race, separate from the rest of the country, 
neither speaking nor understanding the French tongue. ( 
The coasts possessed valuable harbours ; its population was 
used to a seafaring life. It had played an important 
part in most of the risings against the French kings. But 
now the death of the duke in 1488, and the descent of 



the duchy to his daughter Anne offered an opportunity, 
which French diplomacy was quick to seize. Already 
Brittany Louis XL had tried to win the prize for his son 
added to in spite of an earlier betrothal. Now Charles 
the Crown, ym, made war upon the territories of the Duchess 
Anne, and at the same time offered marriage. She bowed 
perforce to her fate, and became Queen of France. There 
remained now only one great feudal state, the lands of the 
House of Bourbon. With that exception France was united 
under the rule of the monarchy. France was a national unity, 
as no country in Europe was with the exception of England. 

The government of France remained what it had been 
under Charles VII. Louis XI. encouraged the growth of towns 
and industry, favoured the introduction of printing, was the 
ally of the middle class, and the protector of the peasantry. 
Parlements were established in the Provinces to do there 
what the Parlement of Paris had already done so efficiently, 
namely, to enlarge the royal power at the expense of all rival 
authorities. France was compact and efficiently governed. 
Her commerce and wealth were rapidly growing. A great 
part awaited her in the European drama which would next 
, present itself. 

In addition to the ordinary histories of France, Miss Putnam’s 
OMrles the Bold, and the introductory chapters of Motley’s Rise of 
the Butch Repuhlic ; Freeman’s Essay on Charles the Bold^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

British History from 1307 to 14B5; the failure of 
Parliamentary Government 

The thirteenth century marks for England, as for the greater 
part of Europe, the culminating period of the Middle Ages. 
The reign of Edward I. in England, and that of England 
Louis IX. in Prance, have some contrasts, but also and 
many points of likeness ; order established after 
confusion ; the Church and the monarchy in honourable and 
independent partnership ; in both countries, though in very 
different ways, an advance made towards liberty. In both 
countries there came a great and disastrous change : in 
England at the death of Edward I. (1307) ; in France a 
little later, on the death of Philip lY. in 1314. 

The causes of the great change in England have been 
differently estimated. Prom one point of view they imply 
the failure of the parliament, whose organization 
is one of Edward I.’s greatest claims to fame. The failure ^ 
partnership between king and parliament had ofParlia- 
worked excellently, but King Edward had been ‘ 
the predominant partner. When he died and a man altogether 
weaker and worse mounted the throne, parliament showed 
itself incapable of ruling by itself. It became the channel 
through which the barons pursued their egoistic and 
dangerous aims. The time for the Commons of England to 
play a decisive part in the country had not yet come. The 
long period of 182 years that we glance at in this chapter is 
characterized throughout by the selfish and dangerous power 
of the nobles, repressed for a time by triumphant war in 
Prance, but speedily showing itself again in the hour of 
defeat. 
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Edward II.’s reign may be very lightly passed over. It 
illustrates well the causes of the royal failure of the period. 
Edward 11 . Edward II. gave all his confidence to Peter of 
and Gaves- Gaveston, a Gascon knight. Nothing exasperated 
the English lords more than a foreign “ favourite,” 
and Gaveston was a particularly offensive specimen of the 
class. The Lords were able to force the king to submit to the 
paramount influence of a body of twenty-one lords (the Lords 
Ordainers). These men banished Gaveston, and when he 
landed in England in defiance of them they captured him and 
put him to death. 

Yictory in a foreign war might have saved Edward II., but 
there came instead humiliating defeat. Bruce had established 
Bannock- 'his power in Scotland, and in 1314 Edward II. and 
burn. an English army tried to overthrow him. At the 
battle of Bannockburn the English army was wholly defeated 
and the independence of Scotland assured. 

During the rest of his reign civil war was always present 
or threatening. Edward II. had to fight against his uncle, 
the Earl of Lancaster, and him he overthrew in 
1322. New favourites — the Despensers — ^took the 
place of Gaveston. It came to an open struggle between 
them and the queen, Isabella of France. She raised troops on 
the Continent, and when she landed in England the uprising 
against the king was general and irresistible. The king fled, 
was captured, deposed, and murdered. This was in 1327 : in 
the space of twenty years the political credit of England had 
suffered disastrous eclipse. 

One important constitutional step marks the reign. It 
was laid down in 1322 that what concerned the whole realm 
must he treated ^‘by a council of the prelates, earls, and 
barons, and the commonalty of the realm.” This decision 
gave the Commons a secure place in parliament. 
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II 

Edward III. was fourteen years old when he came to the 
throne, and he reigned fifty years. His reign is mainlY 
occupied with the first half of the Hundred Years’ Edward 
War against France. The outline of that has been HI. 
given in another chapter, and will not be repeated here. We 
need only follow the domestic history of the reign, but of 
course this is closely connected with the war. While the war 
was successful (and it came to no complete failure during 
Edward lll.’s reign) it turned men’s attention from politics, 
and kept the country quiet. When at the end the glory was 
swallowed up in defeat, rebellion and civil war followed 
swiftly. 

During the first three years of Edward III.’s reign power 
was left in the hands of the queen-mother, Isabella, and her 
guilty ally, Mortimer, who between them had National 
deposed and killed Edward 11. It was a sordid humilia- 
period at home, and full of national humiliation 
abroad. In 1328, by the Treaty of Northampton, the com- 
plete independence of Scotland was recognized, and the feudal 
superiority of England, which had been so hotly fought for in 
the past, was dropped. In the previous year there had been 
fighting in Gascony against the King of France, and there, 
too, the rulers of England accepted an arrangement that left 
little more in the hands of England than'the cities of Bordeaux 
and Bayonne and the immediate neighbourhood. Edward III., 
as he grew towards manhood, awoke to the humiliation of the 
Crown and the nation. He took part in a conspiracy against 
his mother and her paramour. Mortimer was seized and 
executed. Edward III. began to rule. 

Edward III. cannot rank with the great kings of England. 
A certain glamour attaches to his name because of his great 
victories in France. Without those victories he -phe 
would hardly have mastered the disorderly elements King’s 
at home ; and the war only postponed the settle- character, 
ment and made it more diflSicult. What can be said in his 
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favour is that he was a fine fighter in tournament or in battle, 
and seemed to Froissart the flower of chivalry and the greatest 
King of England since Arthur. But if he is the best represen- 
tative of chivalry it stands condemned in him, for he was 
frivolous, selfish, without honour and without humanity. 

Without repeating the sketch of the French war, we will 
note (1) some of the causes of the English victories, and (2) 
the cause of the war with Scotland. 

(1) The English victories are especially remarkable, coming 
as they did after a quarter of a century of failure and dis- 
organization. The last great battle that English 
soldiers had been engaged in before Crecy was 
English Bannockburn, where certainly neither the tactics 
victories, spirit of the English force had appeared to 

promise success. Yet in the first part of the French war 
there grew up a belief that the English soldiers, because of 
their leadership, weapons, and spirit, were well-nigh invincible, 
Edward III., we have said, was a fine soldier, and his 


whole heart was in the war, while the French kings, Philip VI. 
and John, were poor leaders : much turns in all wars, and 
especially in ancient wars, on leadership. Then there was the 
English long-bow, of whose influence enough has been already 
French cause seems this. In France 

feudalism feudalism was still strong ; in England it had been 
V. English largely destroyed, and had given place to a state 
unity. united than France. The French armies 


consisted mainly of armour-clad knights, with whom it was a 
point of honour to charge straight upon the enemy, neglecting 
all tactics, despising all other arms, and whose relations with 
the king were always suspicious and difficult. The English 
armies were very different. There were knights, of course, full 
of the language and ideas of chivalry, but there were also 
archers and infantry, whose value was perfectly understood. 
The predominance of the armed knight was passing all over 
Europe, and Crecy and Poictiers did much to hurry on the 
process. The English army, too, was no mere feudal levy, but 
consisted of troops, raised by the king’s agents, paid by the king, 
rendering obedience to the king. The wealth of England was 
rapidly developing ; her soil was never seriously invaded 
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during the whole of the war ; the tax on the export of wool to 
Flanders gave Edward a vast revenue, by means of which 
chiefly he won the war. 

(2) The English king aimed at Edinburgh almost as much 
as at Paris in this war, and he was fighting with Scotland before 
the French war broke out. There were two 
claimants to the Scotch throne, Edward Balliol Scotch 
and David ; and Edward III., after some hesita- 
tion, supported the claims of Balliol. In the fighting the 
balance of success lay with the English. The battle of Halidou 
Hill, in 1333, is the prologue to the great victories that were 
soon to come in Prance. The English fought on foot, and 
the long-bow did its work ; the Scotch were beaten and 
Berwick taken: but the English success went no further. 
Scotland was all the more determined to reject Balliol, because 
he was supported by England, and clung to David as the 
national king. When the French war came the Scotch inevi- 
tably took sides with the French, and David invaded England 
in the year of Orecy. He was defeated and taken Neville’s 
prisoner at Neville’s Cross, near Durham. He Cross, 
remained a prisoner in England for eleven years. When 
victory had come in full flood in Prance Edward thought 
there might be a chance of winning Scotland. He claimed 
the Scotch crown as the successor of Balliol, who had surren- 
dered Ms claims, and he invaded in 1356 to make his claim 
good. But the Scotch were as unyielding in defeat as in 
victory. The English armies burnt and destroyed with horrible 
efiicienoy, but Edward was little nearer to being Scotland 
recognized as King of Scotland. So in 1357 King not 
David, who had become very English during his 
captivity, was liberated on the promise of a heavy ransom. 
The sword of England, sharp and heavy as it was, could not 
settle either the Scotch or the French question. 

The general effect of the long war with France was to 
create an antagonism against everything French 
which had not existed before. The French effects of 
language was hitherto spoken at court and by many the French 
of the nobles, though English had already gone 
far towards displacing it. Now it was naturally a mark of 
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patriotism to use French as little as possible. In 1862 there 
were two significant events. English was recognized as the 
language of the law courts, and the king’s speech at the 
opening of parliament was given in English. 

The hostility to everything French had an influence, too, 
upon the religious life of England. The “ Babylonish Cap- 
tivity ” went on during the whole of Edward III.’s 
of reign. The Popes were at Avignon, a papal city, 

war on but SO close to France that they were believed to 

religion. power of the French kings. So the papal 

power and all that came from it was suspected in England as it 
had never been before. This produced its mark on legislation. 
The Popes had been accustomed from time to time to nominate 
to church livings, both great and small, in England, and the 
country had hitherto not much resented the practice. But 
parliament in 1351, by the Statute of Provisors, forbade it. The 
Provisors P^wer of the Pope to act as as a court of appeal 

and Pra- for a large number of cases was an even more 

munire. important support of the papal power in England. 

By the Statute of Prsemunire (1358) any carrying of law suits 
to a foreign tribunal (the Papacy is not mentioned, but the 
meaning is not doubtful) was declared punishable by forfeiture 
of property and imprisonment. The tribute promised by King 
John to the Pope, which had not been paid for many years, 
was now definitely repudiated. The same anti-papal tendency 
was also visible in the minds and thoughts of men. English 
literature comes forward at a bound, in Langland, the author of 
“ Piers Plowman,” and, above all others, in Chaucer. “ Piers 
Plowman” is full of invectives against churchmen and the 
abuses of the Church. A little later Vycliffe attacked the very 
foundations of the doctrine and organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Another reaction of the war is visible in the growth 
of the English parliament. The king could not afford 
Develop- domestic quarrels while the great war 

mentof was raging, and the war was at first popular. 
Parliament members of parliament were during this reign 
first definitely organized into the two chambers of Lords and 
Commons ; it was a great thing that the French system of 
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fchree chambers was avoided. The right of parliament to 
grant taxation was again affirmed. At the end of the reign 
the shadow of the failure in the French war lay broad across 
the land. The king was old and his will was weak. He fell 
under the evil influence of Alice Ferrers. Then there arose 
parliamentary opposition and factions among the nobles. It 
is a hint of the Wars of the Roses, which came when complete 
defeat in France had been suffered. The Black Prince, 
Edward III.’s great soldier son, played a good and patriotic 
part in these events, and his brother, John of Gaunt, a bad 
one. But no important result had been reached when 
Edward III. died in 1877. 

The Black Death raged in England in 1848 and 1849« Our 
country has never known such a visitation. The disease was 
probably carried by rats, and the medical science 
of the day was quite incapable of dealing with it. Black 
Rich and poor, townsmen and countrymen suffered 
equally. It is impossible to calculate with certainty the 
extent of its ravages, but it is generally believed that at least 
one-third of the population of England perished. An imme- 
diate result was great shortage of labour and a consequent 
demand for higher wages. The economic un- 
settlement of the country produced the Statute of Statute of 
Labourers in 1851, which attempted to fix both Labourers, 
prices and wages at the point at which they stood before the 
visitation of the plague. The Statute was ineffective despite 
the appointment of special justices to enforce it. The econondc 
situation was too complex to be solved by a simple Act of 
Parliament. The Peasants’ Revolt, which broke out in 1881, 
was already preparing. 

It is necessary to glance at Irish history for a moment. 
If the efforts of England had not been exhausted by the 
French war, the force and the statesmanship of 
the country would have been turned towards 
Ireland, and might have done something to lay the foundation 
of a better system. But while Edward III. pursued the 
phantom of a French Crown, the English garrison in Ireland 
grew weaker. Edward Bruce, the brother of the Scotch king, 
had attempted to maise himself King of Ireland. He failed ; 



but the English Government had no better expedient for 
strengthening the power of England in Ireland 
Stetute of than a law (the Statute of Kilkenny), which was 
Kilkenny, ineffective as the Statute of Labourers. The 
Anglo-Normans were being absorbed into the Irish population, 
as the Normans were being absorbed into the population of 
England. The object of the new Statute was to prevent 
this process. No Englishman was to wear his hair in the 
Irish fashion, or to speak Irish, or to maintain an Irish bard ; 
no Irishman was to be admitted into the English Church; 
there was to be as little intercourse as possible between the 
two races ; absentee English landlords were ordered to return 
to Ireland. 


Ill 

Richard II., son of Edward the Black Prince, was only 
ten years of age when he came to the unsteady English throne. 
Richard II relations were perhaps the chief of the 

and his * many dangers with which he was threatened, 
uncles. Edward III. had had many children. The Black 
Prince was the eldest and the best. His brothers, Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence ; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster ; 
Edmond, Duke of York ; Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, were 
ambitious, jealous, intriguing men. The youth of the king 
made the regency a prisse worth struggling for. From their 
rivalries we may trace the subsequent outbreak of the Wars of 
the Roses. 

The country was disillusioned by the failure of the French 
war. It had pursued the conquest of France with eagerness. 
The land was full of soldiers accustomed to the lawless 
violence that was practised in the French wars, and ready to 
employ the same methods in England. 

Religion and the Church, which in the past had often 
given stability to English life, were now an additional cause 
Unsettle- unsettlement. The century saw the beginning 
ment in of the movements which culminated in the Pro- 
religion. testantism of the sixteenth century. Wycliffe, a 
great Oxford scholar and theologian, had delivered a direct 
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attaok on the beliefs of the Church. He declared that the 
Pope was not the head of the Church ; that the 
scriptures were the onlj basis of religious know- and his 
ledge, and should be made accessible in English ; teaching, 
that the ceremonies of the Church were useless or worse ; 
and that the doctrine of transubstantiation was false. He 
was not content to utter those opinions in books that would 
only reach a few, but organized poor priests ” who were to 
carry his doctrines to the people at large, and made a transla- 
tion of the Bible. No definite connection has been ti'aced 
between Wycliffe and the Peasants’ Revolt ; but there are 
plenty of analogies to show us that this religious controversy 
was the natural precursor of revolution. 

Economic causes of various kinds were also working 
powerfully in the same direction. The merchant class was 
burdened with heavy taxation. But it was in the Economic 
agricultural classes that the ferment W'as most ferment, 
serious. There is no reason to think that the peasants were 
in great distress ; it is not out of mere distress that revolutions 
arise. The social system of feudalism was breaking down ; 
villeinage, or serfdom, was declining, as landlords found it paid 
them better to substitute money payment for the enforcement 
of labour ; the effort of the Statute of Labourers to keep wages 
down had failed, but the attempt was galling. There was a 
general, ill-defined desire for ciiange. 

A weak government found itself confronted with wide- 
spread opposition, arising partly out of harder conditions, but 
chiefly out of new ideas. There was the demand for liberty and 
equality, though the words would not be invented yet for 
nearly four centuries. The situation was not altogether 
unlike that which produced the French Revolution. 

In 1381 the revolt blazed out in many parts of England 
at the same time. John Ball, a priest, and Wat Tyler, a 
peasant, are the most prominent names, but we 
know of none who deserve to be called leaders, peasants 
The rising carried all before it for a time. London 
was occupied by the insurgents. They were especially bitter 
against the lawyers and their parchments. But the move- 
ment was probably too ill-defined, too leaderless, to gain any 
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permanent victory. The young king (he was only fourteen) 
and Walworth, the Lord Mayor of London, confronted the 
insurgents boldly in Smithfield. Wat Tyler was killed. The 
king addressed them in gallant words, and the insurgents 
surrendered or dispersed. The revolt was then cruelly sup- 
pressed everywhere. Villeinage was not abolished in spite of 
the promises that had been made. But the whole economic ten- 
dency was against it, and it soon passed away from English life. 

We must not try to disentangle the confusion of the rest of 
Richard’s reign. The person and power of the king were 
The rivalry constant danger at the hands of the great 
of the nobles who surrounded his throne: _ It is hot the 
nobles. feudal nobility that we are dealing with now, 

but a new race, deriving their wealth from recent grants and 
often related to the king ; men without the traditions and 
the restraints of the old nobility. Richard was not a great 
man, and he held, as most kings of that age held, the view 
‘Hhat the laws were in his breast and that he alone could 
change the statutes of the realm.” But the nobles against 
whom he struggled — Gloucester and Arundel, Warwick, 
Nottingham, and the king’s cousin, Henry of Lancaster— 
cannot be accepted as champions of parliamentary liberties, 
or of any cause that was not selfish. To possess the crown 
or to control it meant power and wealth ; and the nobles 
gathered round their qnarry like beasts of prey, and, like beasts 
of prey, quarrelled when they had pulled their quarry down. 

After much humiliation the king w^as finally victorious in 
1397. He banished the Earl of Hereford (who was soon to 
The king’s be known as Henry of Lancaster and King 
victory. Henry IV.) and the Earl of Norfolk. He seemed 
secure now. He had made a peace with France and taken a 
French princess as his second wife. He passed over to Ireland 
to deal with the difficult questions that awaited him there. 
In his absence Henry of Lancaster landed in England. The 
Fall of ground had been well prepared. The nobles 
Richard 11. flocked to the rebel standard, and when Richard 
hurried back it was to find that all classes had fallen away 
from him ; to surrender ; and to pass to an obscure death 
in Pontefract Castle. 
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The Wars of the Roses are usually dated as beginning in 
1458. But in a sense all English history after the death of 
Edward III. belongs to the Wars of the Roses ; the factions and 
the spirit that broke out in 1453 had been fermenting for more 
than a century. There had been many little outbursts before 
the final explosion. 

Henry IV. claimed the realm as being heir by descent and 
conquest : “ through that right that God of His grace has 
sent me with the help of my kin and friends to Accession 
recover it ; the which realm was in point to be of Henry 
undone for default of governance and undoing of 
the laws.” Parliament accepted his claim; and it was by 
the support of parliament and the men who controlled it 
that Henry lY. held his uneasy throne for fourteen years. 
He was an able man — abler certainly than Richard II. ; and 
his tact, nerve, and military skill kept the crown on his head 
in spite of the efforts of many enemies to strike it Risjiirs 
down. His own triumph had shown the possibility against 
of successful rebellion ; and there were plenty who Henry iv. 
desired to follow his example. The partisans of Richard 11. 
were easily beaten down ; but there was more serious danger 
behind. Wales broke out under Owen Glendower into a 
struggle for Welsh Independence, and secured the alliance 
of some of the English nobles of the border and of the great 
house of Percy in Northumberland. The battle of Shrewsbury 
in 1408 prevented the Percies from joining hands with the 
Welsh, and they were subsequently defeated in detail. After 
that Henry lY. reigned more securely, but the very end of his 
reign was marked by bitter intrigues at court, in which the 
king’s son, Prince Henry, took part, often against the king. 
These were still in progress when the king died (1413). 

The reign had seen a great increase of religious persecu- 
tion. It is remarkable how little of it there had „ .. . 
been in the reigus of Edward III. and Richard II. histoy of 
The arch-heretic Wycliffe had ended his days in Henry IV.'s 
peace at Lutterworth. Henry lY., however, 
wanted the support of the clergy, and made no opposition to 
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the passing of a statute ‘‘ for the burning of heretics ” (1401). 
Under this statute several of the followers of Wycliffe showed 
their sincerity by their death. 

The king was in no position to resist parliament, which 
became under the Lancastrian kings more powerful than it 
Parliament again until the seventeenth century. Two 

and the points may be noted. Henry IV, was more than 
Lancastrian once forced to appoint his ministers at the dicta- 
kings. parliament. And it was during his reign 

that the House of Commons gained the right of initiating all 
money bills. 

The accession of Henry V. did not at first create a more 
settled condition. He had at once to face two serious attacks 


Henry V. 


on his power. The first seems to have arisen 
chiefly from the repressive religious policy of the 


Lancastrian house, under which, since the passing of the Act 


‘^concerning the burning of heretics,” many of Wycliffe’s 
followers had suffered. Political motives were, however, mixed 


with it. Henry struck hard, and we hear little of Lollardry 
from this time on. Then just as Henry was embarking for 


France there came another plot, the leader in which was the 
king’s own cousin, the Earl of Cambridge, who was at once 
executed for high treason. 


For the rest of his reign Henry found a charm against 
sedition in victory over the “ old enemy ” of France. Agin- 
. . court was a more remarkable victory even than 

Crecy, and had more important consequences. 
When the King of England entered Paris and was recog- 
nized as successor to the King of France, Englishmen were 
mesmerized into forgetfulness of the usurpations of the 
house of Lancaster. The early death of Henry V., in 1422, 
makes it impossible to say how long the charm would have 
worked. Baronial anarchy quickly came to its own again in 
the next reign. 
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Henry VL, at the death of his father, was nine months 
old. None could foresee that as part of his inheritance from 
his French mother he would have the mental 
weakness that had already shown itself in the 
house of Talois, Bat all could foresee a long regency. An 
old proverb prophesied woe to a kingdom governed by a 
child, and it was soon verified in England. 

The regent was the king’s uncle, John, Duke of Bedford. 
He held the title of Protector. He represented all that was 
efficient in the government of England, and carried 
on the war in Prance for some years with success, tion of the 
The fortunes of France sank to their lowest point 
in 1424, when the battle of Verneuil was won by the English. 
But victory could no longer charm the factions of the English 
nobles into silence, and soon the English troops ceased to win 
victories. Joan of Arc appeared in 1429. While Bedford 
fought in France, another of the king’s uncles, Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, guided the government in England. He 
embarrassed Bedford by his policy both at home and abroad. 
He was displaced in 1429 by the king’s great-uncle, Cardinal 
Beaufort. Outside of the French war the history of England 
gives us at this time little bat the story of personal intrigue 
and faction. In 1435 Bedford died, after rejecting honour- 
able overtures for peace made by Prance. 

Few countries have a more dismal history than ours during 
the following years. There was still vigour and virtue in the 
country, no doubt, bub there was little of them in dismal 
politics. As the king grew up he showed himself character 
a really beautiful nature ; religious in the best of the 
sense of the word ; peace-loving, forgiving, charit- 
able* devoted to the cause of education. But he was quite 
out of place iu the iron time, and hardly exercised any influence 
on the course of events. The court and council were lorn by 
the rivalries of Cardinal Beaufort and the Duke of Gloucester. 
An unfortunate marriage was arranged for the king with 
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Margaret of Anjon, who brought the king neither dowry nor 
wisdom. In 1447 both Gloucester and Beaufort died, and the 
Duke of Suffolk became the king’s chief adviser. He has not 
a good reputation as a statesman, but his task was an im- 
possible one. In 1449 came the end of all the hopes of a 
French Empire for England. The English were driven out 
of Normandy, and they were not likely to keep their 
o^EnglLh foothold in the South of Prance much longer. 
Dowerin English pride had been swollen so long by the 
ranee. French victories, and her avarice sharpened by the 
booty that had accompanied them, that there was certain to be 
violent reaction against the government that was in office 
when the house of cards fell. 


First Suffolk was impeached, and tried to flee to France to 
escape the certain consequences. But his vessel was stopped 
Murder of 1 ^ the Channel, and he was taken out and murdered 
Suffolk. (1450). In the same year there came the rising of 
Jack Cade. It has none of the interest which belongs to the 
peasants’ revolt ; but serves to show that anger against the 
government for its failures and incompetence was not confined 
to the aristocracy of England. The insurgents came chiefly 
from Kent. They seemed very dangerous. The king fled. 
London was occupied. Then there came reaction, and Cade 
was slain and the rebellion crushed. Even the rebellions of 
this dreary time have little interest 1 

The outbreak of the Wars of the Eoses can best be dated 


from the year 1453. In that year the English were expelled 
Beginning South of France, and henceforth held 

of the nothing but Calais. Then the brain of Henry TI. 
th?Ro°^s clouded, and the appointment of a regent 

was necessary ; the queen, Margaret of Anjou, 
bore a son. All these events stand in close relation to the 
claims which are now put forward by the house of York. 

Richard, Duke of York, was great-grandson of Edward IIL, 
and, If no child had been born to Henry TI., he was the legal 
Richard, throne. He had seen service in Ireland 

Dul^ of and in France, and had acquitted himself well in 
* both places. Against the weak government, or no 
government, of Henry VI. he seemed to represent energy and 
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efficiency. Furthermore, he was immensely rich, having 
inherited from his mother the earldoms of March and Ulster. 
He is a good type of the great nobles of the time. They did 
not belong to the old feudalism, but had amassed great wealth 
in land by royal favour and carefully arranged marriages. 
They lived in castles that were beginning to be fortified 
again. They were surrounded by retainers who would 
support them against all opponents; and they xhenew 
were ready to defy both Crown and parliament, type of 
for though the ‘‘liberties” and “privileges” of 
parliament expanded under the Lancastrian kings, its real power 
was small. The elections were controlled by the nobility, and 
the parliament that was founded on them was as much an 
agency of anarchy as of government. The house of Neville was 
closely united with that of York, and was even more wealthy, 
Warwick, “the king-maker,” was the great representative of 
the Nevilles. 

The Wars of the Roses (so called from the White Rose, which 
was the badge of the house of York, and the Red Rose, whichv 
more doubtfully, belonged to that of Lancaster) 
passed through two phases. It is first a sort of 
“ League of the Public Weal ” against a weak king the Wars 
and his incompetent ministers ; it became, however, 
very soon a savage struggle for the crown between 
the two rival families. It is difficult to tell the story coherently 
under any circumstances, and no attempt must be made here. 
The chief stages only can be marked. 

1. The Duke of York, who at first claimed only the title 
of Protector and won it, soon claimed the throne, as being its 
rightful occupant even in the lifetime of Henry VI. 

The poor king, whose brain at times emerged from erf* 
its clouds, could make no resistance. It was York, to 

agreed that at his death Richard, Duke of York, 
f , - _ the throne, 

should succeed. 

2. The king might yield ; but Margaret of Anjou- 
energetic, fierce, and passionate for the maintenance of her 
son’s rights — would not. She raised an army in Margaret 
the north, defeated and slew Richard of York at of Anjou. 
Wakefield. For a moment Henry VI. was king again* 



But Edward of York succeeded to his father’s claim, and 
Towton support of Warwick and of the 

and King City of London. The battle of Towton (1461) 
Edward IV. ^.i^io^ed the cause of the Lancastrians, and Edward 


of York became King Edward IV, 

S. Edward was a good soldier, and with Warwick’s help 
might have given the country the strong government it needed. 


Quarrel 

between 

Edward 


But the successful partners in rebellion quarrelled. 
Edward was jealous. Warwick found himself 
thrust on one side ; tricked, perhaps threatened. 


and 

Warwick. 


He betrayed his own past, and joined himself to 
those whom he had already betrayed. He went to 


the Continent and allied himself with Margaret of Anjou, 


and secured the help of Louis XL of Prance. Fortune 
passed from one side to the other with a fickleness that is 
explained by the fact that it was a war of military adventurers 
and mercenary armies, not a national war, nor a war of 
principles, Edward IV. had to flee, and Henry VI. was king 
again. But Edward IV. could play the game of his enemies. 
He gained help in men and money from Charles the Bold of 
Fall of Burgundy. When he struck, the king-maker found 
Warwick, defeat and death at Barnet (1471). Margaret of 
Anjou was crushed a little later. Edward and his partisans 
spared few of the opposing nobles on whom they could lay 
their hands. 


After that Edward reigned in comparative peace for twelve 
years. But the atmosphere of low and material aims, of 
corruption and violence, of intrigue and murder, lasts to the 
end. In 1478 his brother Clarence was made away with. 
Parliament was rarely summoned, and was not apparently 
regretted. The king died in 148S. 


The past years had been full of violence and crime ; but 
there was worse yet to come. The late king had left two sons, 
Edward V "^^hom the eldest was twelve years old. He 
and * occupies a place in the line of English kings as 
Richard Edward V., but from the first the one all-important 
in. personality in England was Richard, Duke of 

Gloucester, who by the will of Edward IV. became the 
guardian of the king and Lord Protector, He was misshapen 
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in body; but capable, ambitious, and unscrupulous. His 
career has been made the subject of one of Shakespeare’s 
best-known historical plays ; and it hardly exaggerates the 
violence and moral infamy of his career. There is something 
in his frantic egotism that reminds one of some of the figures 
of the Italian Eenaissance. His intrigues, lies, and murders 
may be passed over in this book. First he ruled as Protector. 
Then he aimed higher, and determined to reign as king, 
Edward V. was declared illegitimate because his father had 
been betrothed to another lady. So Eichard of Gloucester 
reigned as King Eichard III. Some have thought that he 
would have been a good ruler, and by his energy might have 
brought to an end the long disorder of England. But he had 
raised up enemies against himself on all sides. There were so 
many instances of successful rebellion that another attempt was 
certain to be made. 

Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, would not have found a 
road to the English throne if accident and the headsman’s axe 
had not removed a great number of possible rivals. Henry 
True, he had royal blood in his veins — the royal Tudor, 
blood of France as well as England. His grandfather had 
married Catherine of France, the widow of King Henry V., 
and had subsequently been beheaded by order of Edward IV. 
Descent, however, from the French royal house would not 
have made Henry a representative of the house of Lancaster 
and a claimant to the English Crown. Through his mother he 
was descended from the Beauforts, who were descended from 
Edward IIL’s son, John of Gaunt, by his third marriage. 
Henry Tudor was the only possible representative of the 
Lancastrian house. He was little known, for he had lived 
much abroad ; the coolness, caution, sureness of judgment, 
pertinacity, which made him the founder of a new era in 
English history, cannot have been known, but at least there 
was nothing against him and he became the rallying centre for 
all those who wanted to be rid of Richard III. He landed in 
Wales and met the forces of the king at Bosworth, Battle of 
near Leicester. Richard was betrayed rather than Bosworth. 
defeated. He was killed in the battle, and Henry Tudor 
became Henry VIL Little in him or in his reign has attracted 
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the admiration of posterity; but few of our rulers have 
bestowed more solid benefits upon the country. 

VI 

This period, and especially the last half of it, tells strongly 
against the view that national character is something per- 
manent and always operative. The English have claimed (and 
this claim has sometimes been allowed by foreign observers) 
that they are distinguished for their practical political sense ; 
that their history flows on steadily from “ precedent to prece- 
dent ” ; that they are placable, and not so liable as some other 
nations to be carried away by passion ; that even in times of 
violent controversy their political life still recognizes a high 
standard of right. But neither Erance, during the savage 
factions of the Burgundians and Armagnacs, or when Catherine 
de’ Medici ruled her destinies ; nor Spain in the days of 
Philip II. ; nor Italy in the days of O^sar Borgia, present 
us with scenes of greater violence than those we have just 
glanced at. This period, moreover, in English history has as 
its special mark a sordid materialism, an absence of all high 
or ideal aims. 

The first half of the period (down to the death of Henry V.) 
is not without its noble features. We may rightly take pride 
in the military achievements of Orecy and Agincourt, though 
all now recognize that the French war was a criminal mistake 
Literature English king and did incalculable harm to 

Europe. That early period is illuminated also by 
the homely vigour and satire of Piers Plowman,” and by the 
humour, wit, and poetry of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.” 
These last are indeed a most fortunate possession. They 
humanize and sweeten that dark time, and make us sensible 
of the healthy natural life that underlay the strange reign of 
Eichard IL During the. later period there is no literature that 
wins the affections of the modern reader. At first sight the 
whole proud life of England seems to run into bog and morass. 
Yet we know that one of the most interesting and glorious 
periods in our history was about to dawn. What signs are 
there of the new and better age ? 
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The love of beautiful things had not died out. English 
architecture, whose supreme value has hardly even yet had full 
recognition, still produced masterpieces. The Architec- 
delicate pointed style of the thirteenth century, ture. 
which harmonizes so well with the character of that wonderful 
period, was no longer used. The more practically useful 
perpendicular ” style was adopted. In this style splendid 
work was being done right down to the end of this period. 
Not only in cities or universities is the interest in archi- 
tecture visible ; not only do Sing’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, and much of Westminster Cathedral belong to 
this period ; but noble parish churches sprang up in various 
parts of England. It was a period, too, in which domestic 
architecture made great progress, as many a noble mansion 
still shows us. 

On the other hand, though the Renaissance had nearly 
reached its zenith in Italy and had powerfully influenced 
France and the Netherlands, its influence in the British islands 
was hardly perceptible. There is little trace of its Italian 
passion for beauty and for speculation, or of the challenge to 
all accepted standards of conduct. One great practical out- 
come of the ferment of the time did, however, reach our shores. 
The printing-press was set up by William Caxton at West- 
minster in 1477. The invention came to England from the 
Netherlands, for Caxton had lived there for some time and 
had actually printed English books in Bruges. He was not an 
inventor in any way, but merely transferred to English soil a 
process which had already been practised for twenty years on 
the Continent. There was not at first any sign of the 
revolutionary influence that this new mechanical invention 
was to have on the world. The first books that came from his 
press reflect the taste of an age that was passing away — Th& 
History of Troy, The Play and 6am of Chess, The Golden 
Legend, The Poems of Chaucer. Later there came translations 
from the classics— Boethius, Tirgil, and Cicero. Great interest 
was taken in the new process by the court and nobles. 

More important than any other feature as a presage of a 
now era was the rise of a trading middle class and the growth 
of the towns. There is little in England that can be 



compared with, the communes of Italy and G-ermanj and, at 
a rather earlier period, of France. The central 
develop- government had been too strong to allow any town 
ment of to acquire the independence of Florence or 
the towns. gpjl^g qj savagery and con- 

fusion of the time (which chiefly concerned the ruling classes), 
trade was advancing and population increasing. The craft guilds 
were growing in strength. Foreign trade was in the hands of 
societies, of which the chief was the ‘‘ Merchant Adventurers.” 
As wealth and the importance of the trading class increased the 
towns received a fuller constitution. Before the reign of 
Henry YIL most were possessed of mayor, aldermen, and 
council with well-defined powers. The confusion of the Wars 
of the Eoses had been favourable to their growth. 

It is in the rise of a middle class that we see the force 
which is to save England from the dangers that seemed 
to threaten her. She seems sometimes to be hurrying 
to Polish -anarchy ; to a condition in which the state is the 
prey of a nobility that can do nothing but fight and is 
incapable of patriotism. That class had gone far to destroy 
itself in the vendetta of the Wars of the Eoses. There was a 
new class ready under the guidance of a strong monarchy to 
give a better life to England. 

Of contemporary writers Froissart and Chaucer are easily accessible, 
and for the later period The Paston Letters. T, F, Tout’s volume in 
the Political History of England goes to 1377 ; that of 0. Oman carries 
the story to 1485. Among shorter biographies note Oman’s Warwick 
the Kingmaker ; Church’s Henry V. ; Gairdner’s Henry YIL 


CHAPTER XXIV 

The Renaissance and the End of the Middle Ages 

We marked the heginniag of the Middle Ages at thf .Efijjit 
where the Emperor Constantine raised the Christian Church 
from its despised and persecuted state, and made it a partner 
with the empire in the government of the civilized world., 
It was the strength and influence of the Church which gave 
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to the Middle Ages their most characteristic features. It was 
from this source that Europe derived such unity as it possessed 
from the third to the fifteenth century, amidst all 
the confusions that were caused by the invasions 
of the barbarians and the anarchy of the feudal end of the 
world. It seems best, therefore, to mark the end 
of the Middle Ages at the point where the religious 
unity of Western Europe was broken by the rise of Protes- 
tantism. The infl.uence of the Church indeed never recovered 
from the blows which it received in the struggle with Philip 
IV, of Prance, and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
full of heresy and schism over which the Church triumphed 
in the end, but triumphed without regaining the position 
which she had held in the days of Gregory VII, and Innocent 
III. The world was sKpping from the control of the Church 
for better or for worse. But, in appearance, unity was pre- 
served until Luther’s challenge opened a struggle which led 
to a complete religious transformation of Europe, to the sub- 
stitution in many countries of national churches for the one 
Catholic Church, and ultimately to the abandonment of the 
principle of coercion in matters of belief. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century also another 
prominent feature of the mediaeval world began to disappear. 
The Middle Ages knew little or nothing of the sen- 
timent of nationality^ which is so powerful a factor National 
in modern Europe. The peoples had not yet 
become conscious of their separateness, and nations were not 
divided from nations in the clear and rigid way in which they 
are to-day/) Internationalism is a great mark of the Middle 
Ages. The governments were jealous of one another and often, 
fought fiercely ; but J)here were .agencies, organizations, an^ 
ideas connecting the people of aU nations indiscriminately, an 
giving to Western Europe a sense of unity which it now laclck 
The Clumch took no h eed o f national boundaries. Men of all 
iacS“”S 9 rtongues entered the ranks of the priest- 
hood or joined one of the many orders of monks or Church and 
friars. Difference of language counted for little in empire in- 
the Churchj, for Latin was the universal speech of • 

Vacated men. Eeudalism, too, was not a national force. 
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The career and position of Charles the Bold which we ex- 
amined in a recent chapter will show how, under feudalism, 
a great power might grow up which paid no regard to national 
frontiers or identity of race and language. The empire 
which stood at the head of the feudal system was essentially 
international, and in its claims as universal as the Church 
itself. Within its borders were to be found not only Germans, 
but Frenchmen, Italians, Slavonians ; and this corresponded 
so closely to the ideas of the time that no one thought it 
Uni- strange. • Further, the universities were only 
versities. loosely connected with the nations in which they 
were situated. The teachers were drawn readily from alien 
peoples, and the scholars passed from Italy to Germany, or 
from France to England without difficulty. But by the end 
of the fifteenth century national feeling was growing strong. It 
was to be found in Germany in spite of the manifold divisions of 
the country, but it was seen at its strongest in France, England, 
and Spain. In France and England the long struggle of the 
Hundred Years’ War had made the two nations conscious of 
their separate existence, and in Spain a similar result had been 
brought about by the long struggle against the Moors. 

These two great features of the Middle Ages then — ^the 
universal Church and internationalism in politics — were 
The Re- growing much dimmer by the end of the fifteenth 
tiaissance. century. But the sense of nationality was not the 
only new feeling that was emerging. New ideas had come 
‘ and were controlling the thoughts, and through the thoughts 
the actions of men. The Renaissance reached its zenith 
by the end of the fifteenth century ; printing had been 
invented, and had quickened the intellectual intercourse of 
Europe in an unprecedented way ; explorers had seen a new 
world rise beyond the waves of the Atlantic. All ages are 
ages of transition, and the division of the continuous story of 
human life into periods produces often dangerous miscon- 
ceptions ; but at the end of the fifteenth century there were 
many powerful forces converging to drive the European world 
out of the course which it had followed for so long. This 
Chapter will be occupied with a slight examination of some of 
ithese forces. 
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Tke Eenaissance is a name generally used to describe the 
intellectual and artistic movement of this period. The word 
means a New Birth, and it refers more especially lyjjgcon- 
to the revived study of the Greek language and of ceptions as 
classical antiquity which flourished vigorously at Re- 
this time. But there are two misconceptions 
about the Renaissance which it will be well here to protest 
against. First the movement has been traced to the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1458, and it is assumed that 
the Greeks flying from the doomed city brought with them 
Greek manuscripts and a knowledge of the Greek tongue to 
Italy. But there is no historical basis for this widely held 
view. When Constantinople fell, Greek had already been 
taught in Italy for more than half a century, and it received 
no extra stimulus from that great disaster. And, next, the 
Renaissance is not to be restricted to the revival of Greek 
learning. That revival was a part and an important part of 
the movement ; but it was not the cause of it by any means. 
Greater poetry was written in Italy before than after the 
revival of Greek. Europe was already awake and eager for new 
knowledge, and, because it was awake, turned to consider and 
to study the neglected, but never quite forgotten, treasures of 
classical antiquity. 

The Renaissance is best understood when it is' regarded as 
a stage in the development of the thought of Europe, 'com- 
parable with the great intellectual and artistic 
movement of Greece in the fifth and fourth cen- naissance 
turies before Christ, or the change which passed 
over the ideas of men in the early Christian cen- ^ 
turiesT) It was not due to any external event, but was a 
spontaneous growth arising out of the widening experiences 
and changing needs of the time. 

The Middle Ages do not by any means aesexve rue name or 
the Dark Ages, which used to be ignorantly and vaguely given 
them. But after the fifth century there was little 
speculation or intellectual curiosity until the knowledge 
' twelfth. It was then that the Renaissance may 
he said to have begun though the phrase is usually 
confined to a later period. ^The thirteenth century saw the 
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revival of tlie influence of tlie great Greek philosopher, Aristotle. 
The' earlier Middle Ages had hardly known his name, but in 
the thirteenth century an Arabic version of the Greek original 
was translated into Latin, and his thought, though often in a 
perverted form, was made accessible to Western Europe. 
Nor was Europe slow to recognize its importance, and the great 
scholars of the thirteenth century — ^the Schoolmen as they 
are called — were largely occupied with the interpretation of 
the new philosopjiy and its adaptation to the needs and ideas 
of the time. Their ideas and their phrases are separated by a 
The 'V’ery wide gap from those of the twentieth century ; 
Schoolmen, hut they put forward a great mass of speculation 
theology, politics, metaphysics, and morals, which acted 
as a great stimulus to the age. ' The greatest name is Saint 
^Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274:), who taught in the University 
of Naples. ) But the writings of Dante show us the thought 
Dante ' thirteenth century in a more attractive 

form than do the pages of the Schoolmen. His 
Divine Comedy’’ especially (which belongs to the year 1300) 
is a mirror of all that the age knew and hoped and felt, pre- 
sented through one of the greatest poems of all time, ^lie 
poem tells us of the journey which the poet took under the 
guidance of Virgil through the realms of Hell and Purgatory, 
until he met his beloved Beatrice and was led by her throngh 
paradise and introduced into the heart of all celestial 
’ mysteries. He who would understand the Middle Ages must 
read the ‘‘Divine Comedy.’^ Dante was eager in pursuit of all 
knowledge, speculated boldly on questions of theology, morals, 
and natural science. Above all, we may note that, though he 
probably did not know a word of Greek, he was fully alive to 
fh‘e importance of Greek literature and generally of classical 
antiquity, (^thens, he calls “the hearth from which all 
knowledge glows ; ” Homer is “ the loftiest of all poets ; ” 
Aristotle is “ the master of those who know.”J) Thus Dante 
was the prophet of the Classical Kevival. Other great names 
s (though none so great as his) soon followed. Petrarch (1304:- 
1374) exercised a profound influence over the thought of his 
time, and- he saw the importance of acquiring a knowledge of 
Greek, ^At the end of the century there came an embassy 
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from Constantmople asldng for lielp against the advancing 
power of the Turks. The embassy failed in its objects, for 
Europe had no longer any heart for a crusade. 

But one of the Greeks (Manuel Chrysoloras by taught in 
name) was induced to remain behind and teach ^399- 
Greek in Florence (1399): Boon the learning of Greek became 
a passion and a fashion in Italy. Manuscripts were sought 
for in the monastic libraries. Boon tlie Aldme Printing Press 
at Venice began to produce copies of the great classics. The 
Medici of Florence vied with Pope Nicholas V. of Eome in the 
patronage of the new learning. It soon spread from university 
to university. Germany, France, and England were as much 
concerned with it as Italy. A knowledge of the literature 
and life of ancient Greece and Rome had become a permanent 
part of the intellectual life of Europe. 

This revival of classical learning had a profound efect 
upon the mind of Europe. It revealed societies full of beauty 
and nobleness before the rise and victory of Chris- 
tianity ; it introduced men to ideas on morality of the 
and philosophy widely different from those of revival of 
orthodox Cliristianity ; and it soon gave to the 
early Protestant controversialists an invaluable weapon in 
their power to interpret the original language of the New 
Testament. Further, it reopened to the world a vast treasure- 
house of truth and beauty, and there is no department of j 
modern science or thought which has not been influenced 1 
by the revival. Fermenting, as it was, with the new thought, 
Europe could not be kept within the limitations of the medieval 
world. 

But the Renaissance^'as we have said, was much more than 
the revival of classical learning. It} was also an artistic 
movement, ^he most important in the history of artistic 
Europe since Pericles ruled in Athens. 1 It pro- movement 
duced great works in poetry, and buildings of great of the Re- 
interest, while by the pictures and sculptures * - 

which it brought forth it gave to Europe a new sense for beauty. 
In poetry what came before the revival of Greek is much ^ 
greater than what came after. iThere is no name in Italian 
literature, and only one or two in European literature, to be 

If 
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put in comparison with Dante, who died in 1321. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio wrote before the new classical movement had 
set in in its fullness. The great Italian writers of the later 
Renaissance are Ariosto (1474-1533) and Tasso (1493-1569). 
In style both were much inftuenced by the revived knowledge 
of the classics, though Ariosto wrote, with much humour 
and some irony, stories that are connected with the charac- 
teristic medieval figure of Charlemagne ; and Tasso’s epic of 
the recovery of Jerusalem in the first crusade, if its form 
was influenced by Virgil, drew its sentiment and its ideas 
from the revival of Catholicism which came during the Re- 
formation. And if the highest products of Italian poetry 
Archi- came before the classical revival, modern taste 

tecture. would assm:edly say the same of architecture. 

The architecture of the Renaissance, though for a time it threw 
into shade the great buildings of the medieval architects, is 
now recognized as being in most respects inferior to them. 
The builders of the time went hack to classical models, adopted 
the dome instead of the vault for the roofs of their churches, 
and in their secular buildings developed a style simpler and 
less romantic than that of Gothic architecture, and one more 
light and airy and better fitted for bbe ordinary life of man. 
p . . The gift of painting that Italy gave to the world 
requires no limitation or qualification of praise. 
The growth of Italian art owed little to classical influence, 
though in its later course its subjects and occasionally its 
style were modified by classical poetry and statues. The 
pictures which Italy knew at the end of the thirteenth century 
were for the most part the mosaics in her churches, the work 
of early artists, most of them from Constantinople and the East. 
These have interest and often great beauty ; but, as they are 
made of fragments of coloured glass, there is naturally much 
stifiness about the figures and little that is lifelike in the 
expression of the face. The earliest Italian pictures show the 
same stifiness and formality. But from the end of the thirteenth 
century onwards for at least two centuries and a half a long 
series of great artists developed the art of painting, and almost 
enriched Europe with a new sense. All the early paintings 
are religious in subject and character, fox the Church was the 
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only great patron of art. But quickly the artists began to 
paint with a freedom hitherto unknown. Their figures 
became lifelike in pose and expression. The deepest feelings 
were expressed. Beauty of form, beauty of design, beauty 
of colour were achieved to an extent hitherto unknown. Siena 
and Florence were the earliest homes of the new art. Venice 
gave to it a magnificence and glow that the Florentines had* 
not quite attained to. The city life of Italy assisted the new 
movement ; for town vied with town in the patronage and 
purchase of the works that were produced in great ' 

numbers. Names and dates are here of little signi- Michael 
ficance, but it may be well to note that Giotto 
(1276-1336) stood nearly at the beginning of the ' 

movement ; and that it reached its zenith during the life of 
Michael Angelo (1474r-1564), who was equally great as sculptor 
and as painter, and of Raphael (1483-1520). There was fine 
painting in Italy long after that, but it rapidly lost its old 
dignity and strength, and descended too often into mere 
prettiness and afiectation. 

While Italy was thus giving to the world such priceless 
treasures, her own political and social life was far from healthy. 
Though it is hard to speak with confidence of the Moral con- 
moral character of a whole age or people, it seems dition of 
clear that in Italy during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the passions of men met with very little j 
restraint from any moral code or from the influence of religion. ^ 
The political life of Italy was full of fraud, violence, andt 
cruelty. Success seemed to justify all means that led to it. . 
There was much keen pohtical thinking, which for the most 
part rejected traditional views and sought to find from ex-' 
perience the way to success. Among the political thinkers’ 
the greatest name is that of Machiavelli (1469-1527), and his 
treatise “ The Prince ” had a great influence on the Machia- ^ 
politics of his own and the succeeding ages. There 
is in it much acute thought, but the point that has attracted 
most attention is that he boldly declared that the rules of. 
morality are not binding on statesmen. “ A Prince,” he wrote, 
“ in order to maintain the state must often act against faith, 
against charity, against humanity, and against religion V 

2 h2 
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Tlie sixteenth century quickly learnt the lesson and suffered 
bitterly from it. 

The invention of printing and the first stages in its deve- 
lopment came not from Italy^ but from beyond the Alps. The 
. . precise authorship of the new invention is uncer- 
nn mg niore than one quarter efforts had already 

been made. But the first considerable book printed with 
separate moveable types fox each letter, the Bible in Latin, 
was the work of Gutenberg, of Mainz, and appeared in 
1455. 


The full significance of the invention was by no means 
apparent at first ; and the printing press developed slowly. 
But it was at once clear how much more rapidly books could 
be produced by the new method than by the old method of 
copying, how much more accurate the copies were, how much 
easier to read than all but the best of medieval writing. It 
was not until the controversies of the Eeformation period broke 
out that another value of the new invention was apparent : 
the printing press produced hooks so much more rapidly than 
the old method that it was almost impossible for authority 
to suppress them. The printing press was the greatest of all 
obstacles to the victory of the Inquisition. The printing press 
was set up in Italy in 1467, and a few years later the famous 
Aldine Press of Venice began to issue its copies of the Greek 
and Latin Classics. The first English printed hook appeared 
in 1477. 


While Europe was fermenting with new and dangerous 
stuff a now world had been discovered. The discovery of 
’ Discovery the islands of the West Indies by Columbus in 
of America. P4.92 was by far the most wonderful event in the 
ff*hge of discovery. It was the realization of a dream, that had 
r^maunted manMnd for centuries, that rich and happy lands 
,, might be found beyond the Pillars of Hercules and the waters 
. of the Atlantic. But it was only one among a vast number 
of voyages of discovery that took place during the century, 
tte^results bi which were only a little less important. Since 
Greek times (and doubtless from an even earlier date) men’s 
minds had been curious to discover what lay beyond the limits 
of the world they knew ; what manner of people inhabited 
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the frozen lands of the North, and from what source the Nile 
came. But the particular force which brought Europe at 
last into touch mth America was the desire to find a new 
route for commerce with the East. We have 
already seen how much the crusades were influenced search for 
by the desire of Western Europe to control the 
route by which the products of India, of China, and of those 
lands which were vaguely called Cathay, passed into Europe. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century much new light 
had been thrown on these regions by the travels of Marco 
Polo, probably the most wonderful travels of which we have 
any record. The advance of the barbarous Turkish power, 
however, made all Asiatic routes difficult and dangerous. So 
European commerce looked for some other route. The Portu- 
guese, under the guidance of Prince Henry the Navigator/’ 
undertook a long series of voyages down the West 
Coast of Africa. Little by little the knowledge of route to 
the coast of the Dark Continent was extended in Bidia. 
spite of baffling calms and fatal disease. At last, in 1487, 
Diaz reached the Cape of Good Hope, and knew that there 
must be a great field for discovery beyond. In 1498 Vasco 
da Gama reached the Malabar coast of India. 

The success of Columbus was not like the discovery of 
Vasco da Gama, the culmination of a long series of efforts, 
Columbus was a Genoese by birth, and had cherished 
for long the dream of sailing straight across the 
Atlantic to find there the treasures of India and the fabled 
wealth of Cathay. What he needed, as the first condition 
of success,, was a patron to support him. He found at last 
what he sought in the King of Spain. On October 12, 1492, 
after the most momentous voyage in history, during which 
hope and despair had been in constant struggle, he saw land. 
He disembarked in the Bahamas. He believed to his death 
that it was Asia which he had reached, and called the islands 
in consequence the West Indies. 

Eor another century the work of discovery went eagerly 
on. It was still the wealth of Cathay that formed the chief 
inducement. Men sought to reach it by at least six routes ; 
westward by the North of America and by the South of 
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America, and for a time by some opening wliicli they hoped 
to discover near the isthmus of Panama, and eastward by the 
Cape of Good Hope and the northern shores of 
Sbrteto^ Asia, and by some route across Kussia and Asia 
reach the by which they might avoid the neighbourhood of 
Turks. By the end of the sixteenth century 
most of the chief features of the Globe were 
known, though Australasia remained unguessed. 

The discovery of the New World produced an immense 
eSect on the Old. Its first efiect was to divert trade from the 
Effect of Mediterranean into the great ocean routes, and so 
the New ^'Liin Venice and Genoa and to pour wealth into 
World on Antwerp and London. Later, as the New World 
the Old. found to he peopled by races which could not 

resist European methods of warfare, the maritime states of 
Europe saw that there was a prize of enormous value to be 
gambled and fought for. The rivalries created by the struggle 
were one of the most potent causes of the European wars of the 
next centuries. In 1493 an effort was made by the Pope to 
avoid these struggles by drawing a line from north to south 
and giving all to the east of that line to Portugal, and all to 
the west to Spain. But this was too rough and ready a method 
of division, and the time was soon to come when the states 
of Europe would no longer regard the decision of a Pope 
with much respect. 

The influence of the New World upon the Old is a vast 


subject, one or two points only of which are here touched upon. 

The influence of the Old World upon the New is 
kifluence of ^ subject which is rarely considered. But there 
the Old is not a more terrible tragedy in all history than 
the^New^ that. Beyond the Atlantic there were races with 
many noble characteristics, and some of them 
with a developed and even a beautiful civilization. Upon 
them all came utter ruin. The sword and the diseases of 


Europe swept them off by millions. Those that survived 
lived as a despised and subject race. At last the interest 
' ai|jd the conscience of their conquerors were touched. Some- 
thingVas done to keep them alive. The Christian missionaries 
admitted them to the possibilities of European culture. lu 
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North America men of the old stock form an insignificant 
minority of the population. In South America the native 
race has been much better preserved, has mixed readily with 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and forms a large part of 
the foundation on which the life of the southern continent 
rests. 
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Aaohen, 233 
Aetius, 208 

Africa, religious troubles, 194; 
conquered by Vandals, 206; 
conquered by Belisarius, 214; 
conquered by Mahomedans, 225 
“ Agricola,” Tacitus, 299 
Alaric, 204 ; takes Borne, 205, 300 
Albigensians, 287, 325; crusade 
against, 326, 374 
Alouin of York, 234, 305 
Alexander III. of Scotland, 381 
Alexius, Emperor, 350 
Alexius IV., Eastern Emperor, 
855 

Alfred the Great, 306; his work, 
307, 308 

Almoravides, 425 
Alphege, 309 

America, discovered, 468 ; results 
of discovery to Europe and 
America, 470 ; papal division of, 
470 

Angevin Empire, 371 
Angles, 302 

Anglo Normans, in Ireland, 368, 
448 

Anjou, John’s loss of, 370 
Anjou, Count of, 362 
Anselm (Saint), 365 
Aquinas, Saint Thomas, 290, 464 
Arabia, 223 
Aragon, 424 
Arcadius, 204 
Architecture, English, 459 
Ariosto, 466 

Aristotle, influence on the Middle 
Ages, 464 
Arius, 195 

Arles, kingdom of, 243 
Armagnaos, 458 
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Armies, Boman, under the later 
empire, 213; standing, 378; 
French and English contrasted, 
444 

Arnold of Brescia, 276 
Art* in Italy, 418 ; during the 
Benaissance, 466 
Arthur, King, legends of, 302 
Arthur, Prince, murder of, 370 
Arundel, 450 
Assize of Arms, 864 
Athanasius, 195 
Athelstan, 308 

Attila, the ITun, 207 ; driven out 
of Gaul, 208 
Augustine, 303 

Austria, origin of, 249; becomes 
a Duchy, 282 ; see Hapsburgs, 
House of 

Avignon, Papal court at, 333, 396, 
398, 446 


B 

“ Babylonish: captivity,” 334 ; 
character of, 396, 397 ; end of, 
446 

Baldwin, Emperor, at Constanti- 
nople, 356 
Ball, John, 449 
Balliol, John, 381 
Balliols (Edward and David), 445 
Barbarians, their invasions, 201; 
entrusted with defence of Em- 
pire, 204 

Barons, in England, struggle for 
power, 361 ; alliance with Com- 
mons, 364 ; selfish and danger- 
ous power of, 441 , baronial 
anarchy, 452 

Basil, slayer of Bulgarians, 347 
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Battles : Agincourt, 452, 458 ; 
Bannockburn, 442, 444 ; Barnet, 

456; Benevento, 296 ; Bosworth, 

457 ; Bouvines, 286, 370, 372 ; 
Boyne, 320 ; Brunanburgh, 308 ; 
Oastillon, 393; Chalons, 208; 
Chester, 302; Chioggia, 422; 
Oivitate, 258 ; Oortenuova, 294 ; 
Oourtrai, 331; Orecy, 385, 444, 

445, 452, 458; Deorham, 302; 
Bdington, 307 ; Bllandune, 305 ; 
Evesham, 376; Ealkirk, 381; 
Formigny, 393; Granson, 435; 
Guadalete, 423 ; Hadrianople, 

203; Halidon Hill, 445; Hast- 
ings, 311 ; Kalka, 429 ; Ha 
Rochelle, 387; Lechfeld, 249; 
Legnano, 280; Lewes, 375; 
Lipan, 404 ; Mansikert, 348 ; 
Mansourah, 357 ; Marchfeld, 

411; Morat, 435; Morgarten, 

415 ; Mons - en - Puelle, 331 ; 
Muret, 326; Navas de Tolosa, 

425 ; Neville’s Gross, 445 ; 
Poitiers, 378, 388, 444 ; Saintes, 

323; Sempach, 415; Shrews- 
bury, 451; Sluys, 385; Stam- 
fordBridge, 311 ; Stirling Bridge, 

381 ; Taginse 216 ; Tagliacozzo, 

296 ; Tannenberg, 416, 430 ; 
Testri, 227 ; Tiberias, 353 ; 
Tours, 228; Towton, 456; Un- 
strut, 249; Yerneuil, 453 ; Wake- 
field, 455; Eallaoa, 348, 425 
Bavaria, con<iuered by Charle- 
magne, 235 ; and the Cathoho 
reaction, 459 
Bayonne, 443 

Beaufort, Cardinal, 453 ; death, 

454 

Beauforts, 457 

Beoket, Thomas, 366; quarrel with 
king, 366 ; trials of clergy, 366 ; 
Constitutions of Clarendon, 366 ; 
flight, 366 ; murder, 367 
Bede, 305 

Bedford, John, Duke of. Protector 
of England, 453 

Belisarius, 213 ; conquers Africa 
and Italy, 214 
Benedict, Saint, 308 
Benedictine order, characteristics 
of, 220 

Bernard, Bishop of Pamiers, 331 
Bertha, Queen of Kent, 303 
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Berwick, capture of, 445 
Bible, Wyclifie’s translation of, 
448 

Black Prince, 385, 447 
Black Death, 385, 447 
Boadicea, 299 
Boethius, 211, 212 
Bohemia, 402 ; Hussite rebellion 
in, 408; crushed, 404; con- 
nection with Ottokar and Ru- 
dolf of Hapsburg, 411; under 
Charles of Luxemburg, 412 
Boniface VIII., Pope, 329 ; issues 
clericis laicos^ 331 ; quarrel with 
Philip IV., 332 ; issues unam 
sanctam, 332 ; assaulted by 
Colonna, 333 ; death, 333 
Bordeaux, 443 
Border districts, 380 
Brandenburg, 248; becomes an 
electorate, 282, 412 
Buetwalda, 305 

Britain, main historical phases 
summarized, 298, 360; immu- 
nity from invasion, 312; influ- 
ence of Romans, 300 ; coming 
of English, 301 

British history, from Roman to 
Norman Conquest, 298-315 , 
from 1066 to 1307, 360-381; 
from 1307 to 1485, 441-460 
Brittany, annexed to France, 438, 
440 

Bruce, Edward, and Ireland, 447 
Bruce, Robert, King of Scotland, 
381, 442 
Bulgarians, 347 

Bulls, Papal, execrahilis, 407 ; 
clericiiH laicoSj 331 ; unam sane- 
tam^ 332 

Bureau, Jean, 392 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, 388 ; 
nature of the struggle, 389, 
458 

Burgundy, Duchy of, 388 ; alliance 
with the English, 390 ; coolness 
with England, 390 ; makes 
peace with France, 392 ; growth 
of 433 ; annexation of Flanders 
and Holland, 433 ; lack of 
unity, 434 

Burgundy, kingdom of, 243 ; 
acquired by Henry II., 256 
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G 

Cade, Jack, 454 
Osedmon, 305 
Osesar Borgia, 458 
Osesar, Julius, contrast with 
Augustus, 298 ; Commentaries, 

298 ; expedition to Britain, 299 
Calais, 454 

Cambridge, Earl of, 452 
Oanossa, penitence of, 267 
Canute, 309 ; king of all English, 

310 ,• decentralization of English 
power, 310; death, 310 
Capetian dynasty in Prance, 318 
Carolingian dynasty, 232 ; end of, 

224 

Castile, 424 ; union of Castile and 
Aragon, 425 

Cathay, the search for, 469 
Catherine of Prance, 457 
Catherine de’ Medici, 458 
Caxton, William, 459 
Celtic Christianity, 303, 304 
Chalus, 370 

Charlemagne, 233; conquers Aqui- 
taine, 234 ; Spanish march, 235 ; 
Saxony, 235; the Avars, 236; 
the Lombards, 236 ; assumes 
Imperial title, 237; character 
of his rule, 238; legends con- 
nected with him, 239; disrup- 
tion of his empire, 240 
Charles the Great. See Charle- 
magne 

Charles IV- , Emperor, issues the 
Golden Bull, 411 
Charles V., Emperor, 438 
Charles V. of Prance, 387 
Charles VI. of Prance, 388 
Charles YII, of Prance, “le vic- 
torieux,” 390; growth of abso- 
lutism under, 392 ; death, 394 
Charles VUI. of Prance, 440 
Charles of Anjou, 295 
Charles, “ the Bold ” of Burgundy, 

434 ; death of, 436 ; division of 
his territories, 438, 456 
Charles Martel, 227 ; defeat of 
the aristocracy, 288 ; alliance 
with the Church, 218 ; defeat of 
Mahomedans, 229 
Charles of ITavarre, ‘‘the Bad,” 

386 

Chateau Gaillard, 370 
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Chaucer, 446; Canterbury Tales, 
458 

Chivalry, 339 

Christianity, last condict with 
Paganism, 194; gams a new 
foothold in Spain, 235 
Ohrysoloras, 465 

Church of England under Nor- 
mans, 315, 364, 365 ; unsettled 
under Biohard 11., 448 
Cistercian order, 274 
Clarence, Duke of, 456 
Clarendon, Constitutions of, 316, 
367 

Claudius, Emperor, conquest of 
Britain, 299 
Clotilda, 226 

Clovis, Kingof the Pranks, 225; his 
conquests, 226 ; his baptism, 226 
Cluniac reforms, 261 
Coeur, Jacques, 392 
Columbus, 468, 469 
Commines, 436 

Commons of England, 441 ; secure 
in Parliament, 442 ; Lords and, 
446; right of initiating money 
hills gained, 452 

Communes in Italy, 257 ; de- 
velopment, 276; opposition to 
Frederick L, 277 ; to Frederick 
II., 294 

Concordat of Worms, 269 
Oondottieri, 417 
Conrad IV., 295 
Oonradino, 295 ; death of, 296 
Constantine, Emperor, last years 
and death, 193 ; forged donation 
of, 246 

Constantinople, 213 ; schism from 
Borne, 245 ; at time of crusades, 
346 ; attacked by Crusaders, 
365; weakness of, 430; taken 
by Turks, 432 ; effects of, 432 ; 
relation to the Renaissance, 463 
Corvee, 339 

Councils ; Basel, 404 ; high aims 
and failure, 405 ; Constance, 
401 ; Ferrara, 406 ; Nicsea, 195 ; 
Pisa, 399 

Count of Saxon Shore, 301 
Graft Guilds in England, 459 
Crusades, 319; see Oh. xv. ; causes 
of, 346 ; preached by Urban II., 
348; first crusade, 349; cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, 350; second 
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crusade, 353 ; third crusade, 353; 
fourth crusade, 354; diverted 
to Constantinople, 355 ; charac- 
ter of later crusades, 358 ; 
results of, 358; stimulus given 
to religious persecution, 359 


D 

Damibtta, 357, 358 
Dandolo, Doge, 355 
Danelaw, 307 

Danes, invade England, 304 ; 
Alfred’s struggle with, 306, 307 ; 
Edward defeats, 308 ; Athelstan 
at Brunanburgh defeats, 308; 
second invasion of, 309; mas- 
sacre of, 310 

Dante, 333 ; de Monarchiaj 396, 
417 ; the “ Divine Comedy,” 
464, 466 

Denmark united with Sweden and 
Norway, 427 

Dermot, King of Leinster, 368 
Despensers, 442 
Diet of Bonoagha, 278 
Domesday Book, 314 
Druids, 299 

Duchies, national, in Germany, 
247 ; opposed to Otto I., 250 ; 
to Henry lY., 264 
Bu Guesclin, 387 
Dunstan, oo-operationwith Edgar, 
308 

B 

Eastbbn Church separated from 
Western, 245 ; temporary heal- 
ing of schism, 406 
Economic ferment in England 
(Richard II.), 449 
Edgar, co-operation with Dunstan, 
308 ; death, 309 
Edmond, Duke of York, 448 
Edmund Ironside, 310, 311 
Edmund, son of Henry III., 374 
Edward the Confessor, 310 ; death, 
311 

Edward I. of England, 376 ; work, 
377 ; Model Parliament, 377 ; 
confirms Charters, 377 ; legisla- 
tion of, 379; wars* in Wales, 
380 ; wars in Scotland, 381 ; 


arbitration in Scotland, 381 ; 
death, 381, 441 

Edward II of England, 442 ; war 
with Scotland, 442 ; civil war, 
442 ; murdered, 442 
Edward III. of England, 443 ; and 
Hundred Years’ War, 443 ; 

flower of chivalry,” 444 ; 
Scotch wars, 445 ; claimed 
Scotch crown, 445 ; attack on 
papal power, 446 ; development 
of parliament, 446 ; and Alice 
Ferrers, 447 ; parliamentary op- 
position, 447 ; death, 447 
Edward IV. of England, accession, 
456; quarrelled with Warwick, 
456 ; flight, 456 ; return and 
death, 456 

Edward Y. of England, 456 
Edward of York, see Edward IV. 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, and 
Christianity, 304 
Egbert, Bretwalda, 305 
Eginiiard, 234 

Egypt, conquered by Mahome- 
dans, 225 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 319 ; marries 
Henry II. of England, 320, 868 
Electors, German, 411 
Empire, Roman, divided, 204 ; 

end of, in the West, 209 
Empire, Holy Roman, inaugurated 
by Charlemagne, 237 ; restored 
by Otto, 252 ; influence of 
elective character, 409 
Empire, Eastern Roman, 231 ; at 
the time of the Crusades, 347 ; 
overthrown in the 4th crusade 
and restored, 356 ; destroyed by 
Turks, 406, 430 

England, in thirteenth century, 
441 ; and France contrasted, 
369; compared, 441 
English, invade Britain, 301 ; cha- 
racter of, 301 ; conquer Britain, 
302, 303 , conversion of, 303 ; 
kingdoms of, 304; unity, 306; 
submission to and treatment by 
William the Conqueror, 312 
English Chronicle, 308 
English language, recognized in 
law courts and parliament, 446 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, 303 
Ethelred the Unready, 309, 311 
Ezzelino of Verona, 294 
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¥ 

Favoueites, of Henry III. of Eng- 
land, 374; of Edward II. of 
England, 442 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 425 
Feudalism, beginnings of, 243 ; 
in England, 313 ; character 
of, see Cb. xiv. ; feudal aids, 
340 ; danger of anarchy, 341 ; 
justice under, 342 ; forces against 
it, 343 ; m France and Germany, 
360, 361 ; William the Oon- 
q^ueror obviates evils of, 361; 
undermined by Edward of Eng- 
land, 379 ; in France, 444 ; break- 
' ing down in England, 449 
Feudal anarchy in England, 362 
Feudal superiority of England 
over Scotland dropped, 443 
Flanders, 330 ; revolt against 
France, 331; divided, 331; 
relation to the Hundred Years’ 
War, 384 ; joined to Burgundy, 
433 

Florence, 419; revolutions, 420; 

rise of the Medici, 420 
France, mediaeval, 316; contrast 
of England and, 369 ; compared 
with England, 441 ; collapse of 
English power in, 454; growth 
of the monarchy, 393 
Franks, their divisions, 226 
Frederick L, Emperor, “Barba- 
rossa,” 271; rivalry with Henry 
the Lion, 273; first guarrels 
with the papacy, 277; expedi- 
tions into Italy, 278 ; disaster 
before Borne, 279 ; defection of 
Henry the Lion, 280 ; defeated 
at Legnano, 280; humiliation 
at Venice, 280; defeats Henry 
the Lion, 281 ; death, 288 ; as 
crusader, 353 

Frederick II., Emperor, 285, 286, 
289; scientific interests, 290; 
religious opinions, 290 ; govern- 
ment of the Two Sicilies,” 291 ; 
of Germany, 292; his crusade, 
293 ; becomes King of Jeru- 
salem, 293 ; conflict with com- 
munes of Italy, 294, 357, 370, 
374 

French Bevolution, 449 ; see Part 
III, Oh. xiv. 


Friars, the, 286; characteristics, 
288 ; spread of, 289, 375 
Froissart, 383, 444 
Fyrd, 308, 313 


G 

Gascony, 380, 443 
Gaul, condition in the fifth cen- 
tury, 226 

Gaveston, Peter of, 442 
Genseric, 207 

Germany, hounded by the Elbe 
in the tenth century, 247 ; con- 
trast with Italy, 255 ; cities in, 
272; in 13th century, 296; in 
14th and 15th centuries, see 
Oh. xviii. ; importance of great 
houses in, 409 ; the Golden Bull, 
411 

Gerson, 399 
Gibraltar, 225 
Giotto, 467 

Glendower, Owen, 451 
Gloucester, 450 

Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, 
453; death, 454 

Gloucester, Biohard^ Duke of ; see 
Biohard III. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 349, 352 
Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 810 
Goths, the, massacred in Thessa- 
lonica, 199 ; character of, 202 ; 
treaty with Theodosius, 203 ; 
Visigoths in Gaul, 206 ; see 
Ostrogoths 
Granada taken, 426 
Great Council at Venice, 315, 316, 
422 

Great Charter , see Magna Carta 
Greece, compared with Italy, 417 
Greek taught in Italy, 465 
Gregory VII., Pope, 261; insists 
on celibacy, 262 ; defines Papal 
election, 262; becomes Pope, 
262; his ideas, 263; issues 
decree against lay investitures, 
265 ; excommunicates Henry 
IV., 266 ; victorious at Oanossa, 
267 ; saved by Eobert Guisoard, 
268 ; death, 268 

Gregory the Great, 221; his ser- 
vices to Italy and the Church, 
222 ; evangelises English, 303 
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Gtielf and GMbelline, 419, 420 
Guelfs, 273 

Gnisoard, Eobert, 258; conquers 
Sicily, 259 , rescues Gregory 
VII., 268 
Gutenberg, 468 
Gutbrun, 307 


H 

Hansbitic League, 413; decline j 
in, 414; relations with Den- 
mark, 427 

Hapsburg, House of, 282, 410, 41S 
Hapsburg, Eudolf of, Emperor, 
410 

Harding, Stepbon, 274 
Harold, son of Godwin, 311 ; king 
of England, 311 

Harold Hardrada, Danish king, 
311 

Hawkwood, Sir John, 417 
Hegirah, the, 224 
Helvetic Confederation, 414 ; 
growth of, 416 

Henry IV. (Emperor), 263; letter 
to Gregory VII., 265 ; excom- 
municated, 266 ; opposed by 
the nobles of Germany, 266; 
penitent at Oanossa, 267 ; ex- 
pedition against Eome, 268 
Henry V., Emperor, 269 
Henry VI., Emperor, marries Con- 
stance of Naples, 283 ; bis aims, 
284 ; gains possession of Naples, 
284 

Henry I. of England, secures 
throne to Matilda, 362 ; and 
investiture contest, 365, 366 
Henry II. of England, 362 ; auto- 
cratic government, 363 ; govern- 
ment reorganization, 363; founds 
administrative and judicial 
systems, 363; quarrel with 
Becket, 366 ; penance at 
Becket’s tomb, 367 ; in Wales, 
367 ; in Scotland, 367 ; in 
Ireland, 367, 368; trouble in 
France, 368 ; death, 368 
Henry III. of England, 373; 
issued new version of charter, 
373 ; foreign policy failures, 
374; mistakes of, 874; absolu- 
tion from oath, 375 ; death, 376 


Henry of Lancaster ; see Henry IV. 
Henry IV. of England, 450 ; acces- 
sion, 451 ; ability to keep un- 
easy throne, 451 ; religious per- 
secution, 451 

Henry, Prince ; see Henry V. 
Henry V. of England, 389 ; acces- 
sion, 452 ; attacks on power of, 
452 ; war in France, 452 
Henry VI. of England, accession, 
453; regency, 453; war in 
France, 453 ; dismal character 
of period, 453; character of, 
453; Jack Cade’s revolt, 454; 
regency during madness, 454 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Bichmond ; 
see Henry VII. 

Henry VII. of England, accession, 
457 

Henry the Fowler, 248 
Henry the Lion, 273 ; turns 
against Frederick I., 280 
Henry tho Navigator, 469 
Heraclius, Emperor, 223, 225 
Hereford, Earl of ; see Henry IV. 
Hildebrand. See Gregory VII. 
Hohenstaufen, 271 ; end of, 296, 
374 

Holland, attached to Burgundy, 
433 

Holy Boman Empire, restored by 
Otto, 308 
Homage, 340 
Honorius, 204 
Hugh Capet, 318 

Hundied Years’ War. See 
Oh. xvi. ; results to Franco, 
384; general results of 394, 
443 ; causes of English vic- 
tories, 444 ; English failure, 448 
Hungary, conversion of, 349 
Huns, 203, 207 ; driven out of 
Gaul, 208 

Huss, 400 ; preaching, 402 ; mar- 
tyrdom, 403 


I 

IconooLABiy!:, 231 

Innocent III., Pope, 284 ; his great 
power, 286 ; attacks the Albi- 
gensians, 326; and the fourth 
crusade, 354, 370 ; interdict on 
England, 371 
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Inquisition in Spain, 426 
Interdict, 371 

Internationalism, in tlie Middle 
Ages, 461 

Investiture contest, 365 
Ireland, and Henry II., 367 ; 
Anglo-Norman influence in , 368 , 
and Edward III., 447 ; and 
Bicliard II., 450 
Irene Empress, 231 
Isabella of Castile, 425 
Isabella of Erance, 442, 443 
Isanrians, 213 
Isidorian Decretals, 245 
Islam. See Mabomedaiiism 
Italy, unity and prosperity under 
Tbeodoric, 212 ; decline under 
Justinian, 215 ; under the Lom- 
bards, 218 ; divided in time of 
Gregory the Great, 222; relation 
to the Church, 230 ; kingdom 
of, 243, 252 ; condition in tenth 
century, 251 ; compared with 
Germany, 255 ,* how affected 
by the Crusades, 359 ; in the 
14th and 15th centuries, Ch. 
xviii ; compared with Greece, 
417 


J 

Jagbllo, King of Poland, 416, 
430 

Janissaries, 431 

Jerusalem, kingdom of, 352 ; final 
conquest by the infidel, 357 
Jews in Erance, 321 ; influenced 
by Crusades, 849 
Joan of Arc, 391, 453 
John of England, 369, 370 ; revolt 
against, 370 ; loss of Normandy, 
370 ; league with Otto, 370 ; 
relations with Papacy, 371 ; 
surrender to Pope of, 871 ; ab- 
solved from oath by Innocent 
IIL,373; death, 373 
John of France, 444 
John of Gaunt, 447, 448, 457 
John the Good of Erance, 386 
Joinville, 357 
Jubilee of 1300, 329 
Judges, itinerant, 368, 379 
Julian, Emperor, 193 ; 


reaction under, 194; his re- 
ligious beliefs, 196 , death, 197 : 
failure of his plans, 197 
Juries, 363; of Presentment 
(Graud), 364 

Justinian, 213; conquers Africa 
and Italy, 214 ; decline of power, 
215 ; codification of Eoman 
law, 216 
Jutes, 302 


K 

Kalmar, union of, 414, 423 
King’s College, Cambridge, 459 
Knights of Saint John, 334 
Knights Templars, 334; destruc- 
tion of, 335 
Koran, the, 224 


L 

Lancaster, Earl of, 442 
Lanfranc, 315 ; deaijh, 365 
Langton, Stephen, 371 
Langland’s “ Piers Plowman,** 
446 

Languedoc, 325 ; acquired by the 
French crown, 327 
Latin, influence on language in 
Britain, 301 

League of Public Weal, 455 
Legislation of Edward I., 379 
Leo the Isaurian, 228 ; supports 
iconoclasm, 231 

Lewis I., the Pious, Emperor, 240 
Lewis lY., Emperor, 396 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 448 
Liutprand, 230 
Llewelyn Prin,ce, 380 
Lollardy, 452 
Lombard League, 279 
Lombards, 218 ; religion of, 218 ; 
influence on Italy, 219; con- 
version to Christianity, 222 ; 
hostility of Popes to, 230 ; 
defeated by Pippin, 232; by 
Charlemagne, 236 
Long bow, the, 385, 444, 445 
Lords Ordainers, 442 
Lords and Commons, 446 
Louis YII. of France, 320 ; de- 
feats John of England, 320; 
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encourages the middle class, 321, 
373 

Louis IX. (Saint Louis), 322; 
defeats nobles at Saintes, 323; 
introduces Inquisition, 323 ; 
crusader, 324 ; organizes the 
King’s court, 324; beginnings 
of Parlement of Paris, 324 ; his 
crusade, 357, 376; arbitration 
by, 375 ; Provisions of Oxford 
annulled by, 376, 441 
Louis XI., 394 ; and Charles the 
Bold, 435; character and ser- 
vices to Prance, 436; struggle 
with the princes, 437, 456 
Lutterworth, 451 
Luxemburg, Charles of, Emperor, 
411 ; issues “ the Golden BuU,” 
411 


M 

Machiavelli, 467 
Magna Carta, preliminaries to, 
370 ; clauses bt, 372 ; signing of, 
372 ; importance of, 372 ; new 
version of, 375 ; reissue, 376 
Magyars, 242 ; defeated by Henry 
the Powler, 249 ; by Otto, 249 ; 
become Christian, 254 
Mahomedanism, 223 ; its spread, 
224; checked in the 8th cen- 
tury, 228; chief divisions of, 
246 

Mahomet, 223; character of his 
preaching, 224 
Mahomet II., 431 
Maid of Norway, 381 
Maine, 370 

Manfred, 296 ; death, 296 
Marcel, Stephen, 386 
March, Earldom of, 455 
MarOo Polo, 469 

Margaret of Anjou, 464, 455; 
alliance with ^Warwick, 456 ; 
crushed, 456 

Margaret, Maid of Norway, 381 
Marks, German, 249 
Marsiglio of Padua, 396 
Mary of Burgundy, 435 ; marries 
Maximilian of Austria, 438 
Matilda, Empress, 362 
Matilda of Tuscany, 259 ; at 
Oanossa, 267 


Maximilian of Austria, Emperor, 
438 

Mayors of the Palace, 227 
Medici in Florence, 420 ; Oosimo 
and Lorenzo, 420; Oatheiine, 
see Catherine de’ Medici 
Merchant adventurers, 460 
Merovingian dynasty, 227 ; end 
of, 232 

Michael Angelo, 467 
Middle Ages, instability of states 
in, 309, 441 ; end of, 461 
Middle class, rise of, 459, 460 
Milan, Saint Ambrose of, 199 ; 
Attila at, 208; struggles with 
Gregory VII., 262 ; reduced by 
Frederick I., 278; in the 14th 
century, 420 
Military, orders, 352 
Missi JDominici, 238, 336 
Monarchy, service of Norman, 
360; benefits of English, 369 
Monasticisna, 220; social infiu- 
ence of, 221 ; in Saxony, 235 ; 
service to the papacy, 261 
Moors, invade Italy, 241 ; in 
Spain, 246 ; civilization,’ 424 ; 
decline of, 425 

Mortimer, 443 ; executed, 443 


N 

Naples, 257 ; university of, 290 ; 
kingdom of, in 14th century, 
418 

Narses, 216 

National character of English, 
468 

National humiliation in England, 
443 

National unity in England, 364 ; 
compared vrith French feudal- 
ism, 444 
Navarre, 424 

Nationality, groTvth of, 461 
Neville, House of, 455 
Nicsea, Council of, 195 
ilobles, rivalry under Richard II , 
450 ; their aims, 450 ; new type 
of, 455 

Norfolk, Earl of, 450 
Nogaret, 330 ; methods of, 332 
Normandy, 258, 311; English 
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lose, 370 ; English driven out 
of, 453 

Northmen (Normans), 242; de- 
feated in Germany, 243 ; settle 
in Italy, 258 ; occupy Sicily, 
259 ; besiege Paris, 317 ; settle 
in Normandy, 317 ; in Britain, 
306 ; character of, 306 ; conq^uer 
England, 311 

Northumbria, greatness of, 305 


0 

Odo of Bayeuz, Bishop, 361 
Odo, Count of Pans, 317 
Odoacer, 209, 211 
Ordeal, 343 

Ordinance of 1439, 392 
Ostrogoths, 210 ; conquered by 
Belisarius, 214 ; disappearance 
of, 216 

Otto the Great, 249 ; defeats the 
Magyars, 249; relies on the 
German clergy, 250; becomes 
King of Italy, 252; cromied 
Emperor, 252 ; troubles m 
Borne, 253 
Otto III., 253 

Otto lY., Emperor, 285, 320 ; 
league with John of England, 
370 

Oxford, Provisions of, 375, 376 


P 

Palatihe Counties, 314 ; Earls of, 
361 

Pallium, 365 

Papacy, connection with rdbnas- 
ticism, 221; territory granted 
by Charlemagne, 236 ; sup- 
ported by forged documents, 
245; causes of conflict with 
the Emperors, 256 ; troubles 
in Borne, 260 ; method of elec- 
tion defined, 262; Babylonish 
captivity, 334 ; relations with 
John of England, 371; claims 
and wealth of at Avignon, 
396 ; and of great schism, 402 ; 
strength in 15th century, 406 ; 
attacked by Edward III. of 
England, 446 


Paris, 321 ; University of, 399 
Parlement of Paris, 324, 335 
Parliament, Simon de Montfort’s, 
375, 376 ; Model, 377 ; failure 
of, 441 ; development und'er 
Edward III., 446; Lords and 
Commons, 446 ; and taxation, 
447 ; supports Henry IV.-, 451 ; 
increase of power under Henry 
IV- , 452 ; Ignored by Edward 
IV., 456 

Piarthenon, the, 198 

Peaces. See Treaties 

Peasants’ Revolt in England, 447 ; 

Wyclifle and, 449 
Penda, King of Mercia, 305 
Percy, House of, 451 
Perrers, Alice, 447 
Persia, defeat of Julian by, 197 ; 

defeated by Heraclius, 223 
Peter de Castelnau, 326 
Peter the Hermit, 849, 350 
Petrarch, 464 
Philip I. (of France), 319 
Philip II. (Augustus) of Prance, 
286, 320 ; as Crusader, 353, 370 
Philip IV., King of Prance, 329 ; 
influence of Boman law, 330; 
attack on Flanders, 330; quar- 
rel with Boniface VIII., 332; 
arrangement with Clement V., 
333 ; attacks Knights Templars, 
334; calls States-General, 335, 
377, 380 ; death, 441 
Philip VI. of Prance, 444 
Philip II. of Spain, 458 
Pierre Flotte, 320 ; killed, 331 
“ Piers Plowman,” 446, 458 
Pilgrimages, 346 

Pippin, King of the Pranks, 229, 
232 ; invades Italy, 232 
Plantagenet, Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, 362 

Poland, 254 ; contrast with Russia, 
429 ; character of the nobles, 430 
Pontefract Castld, 450 
Ponthieu, 880 

Popes : Alexander III., 278 ; Bene- 
dict IK,, 260 ; Benedict II., 
383 ; Boniface VIH., 329 ; 
Oalixtus II., 269 ; Clement V,, 
333; Clement VIL, 898; Eu- 
genius IV., 405 ; Felix V., 405; 
Gregory the Great, 221 ; Gregory 
Vll., 261; Gregory IK., 294; 
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Gregory XI., 397 ; Hadrian IV., 
277; Innocent III., 284; Inno- 
cent IV , 294 ; John XIL, 252; 
John XXIII., 400 ; Leo I., '208 , 
Leo III, 236; Leo IX., 258, 
Martin V., 402; Nicholas V., 
407; Pins II., 407; Stephen, 
232; Urban IL, 348; Urban 
IV., 295; Urban VI., 398; 
Zacharias, 232 
Portugal, 425 

Pragmatic Sanction (ecclesiasti- 
cal^, 392 

Prince of Wales, 381 
Printing in England, 459, 468 
Private war, 341 ; checked by 
Truce of God, 342 
Prokop, 403 

Protectors of England, 453, 455, 
456 

Protestantism, beginnings of, in 
England, 448 

Provisions of Oxford, 375; an- 
nulled by Louis IX., 375; 
finally annulled, 376 
Prussia, conquest of, 297 ; defeat 
of Teutonic Xnights, 416 


E 

Baphaeu, 467 

Bavenna, 204, 208, 211 ; taken by 
Belisarius, 214, 215, 218 

Begency during Bichard II. ’s in- 
fancy, 448 ; during Henry VI.’s 
infancy, 453 ; during madness, 
454 

Beligion, unsettlement in Eng- 
land, 448 

Benaissance, Italian, 457, 459, 462 ; 
misconceptions, 463 

Bevival of learning, 463, 465 

Bichard “ Ooeur de Lion,” 353, 
369 

Bichard of Glare (Strongbow), 
368 

Biohard of Cornwall, 374 

Eiohard II. of England, 448 ; 
dangers from uncles, 448 ; meets 
leaders of Peasants’ Bevolt at 
Smithfield, 450 ; in Ireland 460 , 
defeat, surrender, death, 450, 
451 


Biohard, Duke of York, 454 ; cha- 
racter, 455 ; fco succeed to throne, 
455 ; death, 465 

Biohard III. of England, accession, 
466 ; character, 467 ; killed at 
Bos worth, 467 
Bienzi, 419 

Bobert of Bell6me, 361 
Bobert of Normandy, 361 
Boger of Sicily, 275 
Boman law, codified under Justi- 
nian, 216 ; in Germany, 272 ; 
infiuence on English law, 379 
Bomans, conquer Britain, 299 ; 
Northern ramparts, 299 ; roads, 
299 ; influence of, 300, SOI ; de- 
cline of power of, 300 
Borne, taken by Alaric, 205 ; 
captured by Belisarius, 214; 
separated religiously from Con- 
stantinople, 245 ; attacked by 
Emperor Henry IV , 268 ; under 
Bienzi, 419 

Bomulus Augustulus, 209 
Boncaglia, Diet of, 278 
Bunnymede, 372 
Burik, 242, 428 

Bussia, beginnings of, 242 ; before 
Constantinople, 347 ; becomes 
Christian, 428 


s 

Saint AuausTiNS, the “City of 
God,” 206, 207, 421 
Saint Benedict, 220 
Saint Bernard, 273, 274 , 

Saint Boniface, 228 
Saint Catherine of Siena, 397 
Saint Dominic, 288 
Saint Francis, 287 
Saladin, 368 
Salic law, 383 

Salisbury, Moot and Oath, 315, 
880 

Santa Sophia, 215 
Saracens in Sicily, 268 
Saxons, 302 

Saxony, 235 ; during the Beforma- 
tion, 468 
Scandinavia, 427 

Schism, the Great, 398 ; becomes 
a triple schism, 400 ; ended by 
Council of Constance, 401 
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Schoolmen, 464 

Scotland, first English conquest 
of, 381 ; and Edward II., 442 ; 
independent, 442 , conaplete 
independence, 443 , war with 
Edward III., 445 
Scutage, 364 

Serfdom, under feudalism, 338 
Sforza at IMilan, 421 
Sicilian Vespers, 328 
Sicily, held by Saracens, 258; 
conquered by hTormans, 259; 
condition of, under the Nor- 
mans, 275 ; occupied by the 
French, 296; expulsion of the 
French and transference to 
Aragon, 328 

Sieges: Constantinople, 356, 406, 
432 ; Jerusalem, 350, 353 ; 

Nancy, 435 ; Orleans, 390 ; 
Pans, 317 ; Parma, 295 ; Eome, 
208, 214 

Sigismund, Emperor, 406; and 
Huss, 402 , in Bohemia, 412 
Simon de Montfort, 327, 374, 375 ; 
Parliament of, 375, 376 ; Wales 
attacks power of, 376; death, 
376 

Smithfield, 450 

Spain, conquered by the Goths, 
206 ; by Justinian, 214 ; by 
Mahomedans, 225 ; invaded by 
Charlemagne, 235 , in 14th 
century, 423; defeat of Maho- 
medans, 424 ; her greatness, 
426 

St. Albans, conference at, 372 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, conference 
at, 372 

States«General, compared with 
English Parliament, 378 ; called 
by Philip IV. after Poitiers, 
. 386 

Statutes, “burning of heretics,” 
452 ; Be Bonis Conditionalibus, 
380; Gloucester, 379; Kilkenny, 
448 ; Labourers, 447, 449 ; 

Mortmain, 379 ; Praemunire, 
446 ; Provisors, 446 ; Quia 
Emptores, 380 ; Wales, 380 
Stephen, 362 ; character, 862 ; 
baronial help for, 362 , baronial 
anarchy, 362 ; effect of son’s 
death, 362 
Stilicho, 205 


Subinfeudation, 380 

Sufiolk, Duke of, 464 ; impeacbedj. 

454 ; murdered, 464 
Sweden, 427 
Sweyn, 309 
Syagrius, 226 
Synod of Whitby, 304 


T 

Tacitus, “ Agricola,” 299 
Tmlle, 338, 393 
Tasso, 466 

Taxation, right of parliament to' 
grant, 447 
Tertiaries, 289 
Teutonic Knights, 297, 415 
Theodora, 213 

Theodoric, 210; his aims, 211; 
failure, 212 

Theodosius, 197 ; work for Roman 
law, 198 ; humiliation before 
Saint Ambrose, 199 ; makes 
treaty with the Goths, 203 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 448 
Timour the Tartar, 431 
Totila, 215, 216 
Touraine, 370 

Towns, growth in England of, 469, 
460 

Treaties (including Peaces) : Arras, 
392 ; Bretigni, 387 ; Constance, 
280; Kenilworth, 376; Meaux, 
327 ; Northampton, 443 ; Troyes, 
390 ; Verdun, 240 ; Wedmore, 
307 

Trial by battle, 343 
Troubadours, 325 
Truce of God, 342 
Tunis, crusade against, 358 
Turks, Ottoman, 358; take Con- 
stantinople, 432 
Turks, Seljukian, 349 
Tyler, Wat, 449 ; death, 450 


U 

Ulfidas, 202 
Ulster, Earldom of, 465 
Universities, 399 ; Paris, 899 r 
Prague, 402; Naples, 290'. 
how far international, 462 
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V 

Talens, Emperor, 203 
Valentinian, 208 
Valois, House of, 453 
Van Artevelde, Jacob, 384 
Vandals, 206; sack Borne, 208; 

conquered by Belisarius, 214 
Vasco da G-ama, 469 
Vassalage, 340 

Venice, 280 ; and the Eourtb 
Crusade, 354; gains from the 
Crusades, 369 ; constitution of, 
421 ; closing of the Great 
Council, 422; Council of Ten, 
422; conquests on the main- 
land, 422; conflicts with Tur- 
key, 423 

Villeinage, 449, 450 
Visigoths, 300 
Vladimir of Eussia, 428 


w 

Waldensians, 325 
Waldemar of Denmark, 427 
Wales, attacks Simon de Mont- 
fort, 376 ; first Prince of, 881 ; 
revolt under Owen Glendower, 
451 

Wallace, Sir William, 381 
Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
450 

Wars of Eoses, 447, 448, 461, 454; 

two phases, 455, 460 
Warwick, 460; the Edagmaker, 
455 ; quarrel with Edward IV., 


466 ; alliance with Margaret of 
Anjou, 456 ; fall of, 456 
Wenzel, 402, 412 

Wessex, supremacy of, 305 ; resists 
Northmen, 306 ; monarchy col- 
lapses, 809 

Westminster Cathedral, 460 
Widukind, 236 

William, the Conqueror, claim to 
English throne, 311 ; character, 
311 ; conquers England, 311 ; 
dangers on accession, 312 ; treat- 
ment of English, 312 ; difficul- 
ties with barons, 313 ; and 
feudalism, 313; repression of 
feudal anarchy, 314; obviates 
evils of feudalism, 361 ; alliance 
with Church, 315 
William II. (Eufus), 361 
William the Lion, 367 
Witan, constitution and power, 
315; becomes Great Council, 
315 

Wycliffe, 446 ; his teaching 449 ; 
and Peasants’ Bevolt, 449 ; 
Translation of Bible, 449 ; death, 
451 

Y 

York, House of, 464 


Z 

Zaba, taken by Venice, 855 
Zenghis Khan, 429 
Ziska, 403 
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